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Tuose letters on familiar letterheads he lays to one 
side. The rest he unconsciously sorts into two classes. 
One group commands instinctive respect even before 
he reads a line. The other he glances at with casual 
concern. 

It is the paper on which the letters are written that 
unavoidably influences his opinion. Here is a good- 
sized order—however the stationery itself cautions 
about credit. Here is a bid—the letterhead does not 
spell responsibility. Here is a solicitation—it’s probably 
a wide-awake house, to judge from their paper. 


In our advertising of Coupon Bond for the American 
Writing Paper Company, Incorporated, we are plant- 
ing the seed of conscious reaction to paper in the mind 
of the business executive—causing him to look at water- 
marks, and to think about the impression his own 
letterhead makes. 

Striking photographic illustrations, taken from un- 
usual angles, focus the readex’s.eye on a sheet of white 
paper and a concise, typewritten message. Over the 
whole is the shadow of the famous watermark of 


Eagle-A Coupon Bond. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


INCORPORATED 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Duns book lists 2,100,000 businesses—only 26,000 have a rating over 
$75,000. These 26,000 do 80% of the country’s business.” 


From *‘Magazine of Business” 


This National Guide to All Sources of Supply 


is used in purchasing activities by a majority of the 


Upper 26,000 


All Lines—Everywhere 
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4,500 Pages 9x12 
Not Free Distribution $ I 5.2 
Only A. B. C. Member of its Kind. Get Our A. B. C. Audit 


Combines the Advantages of 


DIRECTORY and CATALOGUE 


Furnishes names of all Sources of Supply—also contains 
more than 9,000 condensed catalogue or informative adver- 
tising, etc., spaces—this informative matter secures the 


preferred attention of 





Executives All departments | Laboratories 


: that trol . : 
Purchasing Depts. | Chases refer to it | Superintendents 
‘ - for investigating, 
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Its paid subscribers average over $100,000 capital 
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More Leeway for the Advertising 
Agent 


Why Do So Many Advertisers Feel That Blue Pencils Were Made 
Primarily to Wield on the Plans Submitted by Their 
Advertising Agents? 


By Emil Brisacher 


President, Emil Brisacher & Staff 


HEN a business man engages 

an attorney, engineer or 
architect he usually is prepared to 
accept counsel which he will fol- 
low implicitly. But when the 
same man engages an advertising 
agency he oftentimes has simply 
signed up for a debating contest of 
which he is both judge and par- 
ticipant. 

No experienced advertising man 
questions the right and ability of 
the head of the institution to lay 
down the sales and advertising 
policy. Assuredly he knows far 
more about his own business than 
can any comparative outsider. 

But when this executive steps 


out of his province and begins 
floundering about, immersed in the 


technical details of advertising, 
then the trouble begins. It is sur- 
prising how many busy executives 
who have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to become involved in the de- 
tail of any other branch of the 
business, regard advertising as their 
personal “baby.” 
a business man e 
an architect he tells him how 
a building he wants, perhaps what 
style of architecture ‘he prefers and 
what he wants in it: He may dis- 
cuss the appearance and arrange- 
ment but certainly never would 
a the strength of the foun- 
ations, the number of rivets in the 
girders or the wind resistant ca- 
pacity of the structure. Yet ex- 
ecutive after executive delves into 


technical details of advertising 
about which the agency surely 
knows far more than any la 

So long as human nature is hu- 
man nature, advertising will con- 
tinue to be the slave of those who 
hold the purse strings. Just as 
every business was once said to be 
the elongated shadow of its owner, 
so can almost every advertising 
campaign be said to be the visible 
personification of the owner. 

Many a veritable Venus de Milo 
perishes under the uncultured criti- 
cism of the self-made man; and 
countless “he man” advertisements, 


‘ whose power would create vast 


new markets, are rejected because 
they savor of the language of the 
streets. So ladylike compromises 
pussy-foot forth and everybody is 
happy with the exception of the 
stockholders who are disappointed 
at the rate of sales increase. 

There are some individuals who 
believe that advertising men pos- 
sess technical training that war- 
rants a full assignment . of. all 
responsibility. “Don’t Iet us 
influence u,” they tell their agen- 
cies. ¢ responsibility is all 
yours. If the. campaign is suc- 
cessful, the credit goes to if 
it fails, there can be no shi of 
peg We will give roo 
ideas, t it’s up to you to pi 
wheat from chaff.” 

Unfortunately, there is a sur- 
prisingly large percentage of ad- 
vertising campaigns which are in- 
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fluenced by the personal prejudices 
of executives. Many men who 
seldom ride in street cars think 
this medium an utter waste of 
money. Those who spend but 
little time at home nights think 
radio advertising an illogical selec- 
tion. And as for that never-ending 
argument whether to use morn- 
ing or evening newspapers, I dread 
the broaching of that subject. 

A newspaper has used to good 
advantage the slogan, “Don’t let 
prejudices interfere with profits,” 
but it is difficult for the average 
executive to give wholehearted 
support to a plan that he has 
adopted against his better judg- 
ment because his advertising 
counselor urged it. No matter 
how successful the substitute cam- 
paign is, the client finds it difficult 
to dispose of that ever-present 
yearning to follow his own in- 
clination. Trouble is constantly in 
the offing for the courageous 
agency which has kept him from 
his pet plan. Many a time do 

encies reluctantly carry out their 
pei instructions, fully realizing 
that it is better to eat humble pie 
than have no pie at all. 

Seeking Reactions 

In many quarters an advertising 
man’s opinion carries no more 
weight than that of the cub sales- 
man who has just returned from 
his first trip. I have seen the 
work of weeks of effort by high- 
salaried, experienced advertising 
men wrecked because the boss’ 
secretary didn’t like the series—or 
because his wife had a bright idea. 
In many offices everyone from 
office boy to shipping clerk is called 
upon for his reaction and listened 
to with equal seriousness. “We 
want everyone’s opinion,” the boss 
will gravely say. “Everyone reads 
our advertisements, therefore all 
reactions are welcomed.” 

The point that the boss overlooks 
is that while a thousand opinions 
would be valuable, a dozen or so 
reactions from employees cannot 
be fairly balanced against the care- 

recommendations 
men. 


tives who are forever in search of 
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something different and unique. 
They cannot seem to articulate just 
what they want but assure you that 
they would recognize it the mo- 
ment you produced it for them. 
In the meantime they reject adver- 
tisement after advertisement, ex- 
claiming in the words of Tom 
Brown: 

I do not love you Fell, 

The reason why I poh. tell. 

But this alone I know full well 

I do not love you, Dr. Fell. 

A few months ago a group of 
executives sat in solemn confer- 
ence to discuss the coming year’s 
advertising campaign. The adver- 
tising agency had recommended 
newspaper space as the basic 
medium. 

“Newspaper advertising may be 
all right,” said the sales manager, 
“but I never pay any attention to 
newspaper advertisements.” 

“Neither do we,” assented the 
assembled group. 

“But your merchandise is not 
purchased by men. What does it 
matter whether or not you read 
the newspaper advertisements if 
your wives do—and the wives of 
millions of your prospects do like- 
wise !” exclaimed the agency repre- 
sentative, and readily carried his 
point. He was wise to avoid an 
endless discussion of the influence 
of newspaper advertisements upon 
men, among a group who could 
never be convinced despite the 
thousands of examples that could 
be quoted. 

A large advertising campaign 
featuring a food product, which is 
purchased because of its delicious- 
ness, has been stressing the high 
food value of the commodity. 
“My gosh, man!” exclaimed a mu- 
tual friend to the president of the 
company, “to read. your advertise- 
ments one would think that no one 
ever ate your product because he 
enjoyed it. Why don’t you stress 
its deliciousness and forget those 
unap, tizing calories ? ws 

ou amaze me,” responded the 
esident. “All of my friends 
their diet upon the calories in 
the food t eat. It is the all- 
important thing to every one of 
them. You must be quite an ex- 


ception.” 
“But all of my friends eat the 
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oday’s business “‘be- 


strides the narrow world like a 
colossus.’ And advertising . . . 


As one of the six largest advertising agencies 
in the world, this company sees business prob- 
lems with eyes focussed on world horizons, 


Our nine offices in the United States and 
Canada—our branches in London, Paris and 
Berlin—are not alone sources of information 
on local conditions. They are focal points to 
which come all that is most progressive in 
advertising technique. 


McCann may well solve a sales problem in 
London with an idea originated in San Fran- 
cisco and first applied in Toronto—all under 
this company's supervision. 


But despite our size and the scope of our 
activities, we are so organized that every ac- 
count has the personal direction of one of 
our principals and the service of first rank 
advertising men. Do you know our record 
for holding business ? 
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things they like,” insisted the 
friend, “and believe that the 
great majority of people do like 
wise 

“You must associate with a very 
peculiar group of people,” re- 
marked the president disdainfully, 
as he turned to more important 
things than the question of the ad- 
vertising appeal that was his per- 
sonal conception. 

Perhaps, after all, that greatly 
discussed former queen of France 
was no further away from her 
people than some of our execu- 
tives. You will recall that when 
they told her that the people had 
no bread to eat she wondered why 
they did not eat cake. 

The sales manager of a large in- 
stitution was most enthusiastic 
about a newly-invented moving 
dealer display. He showed a 
model of the device at the sales 
meeting and the sales force shared 
his enthusiasm. The salesmen re- 
quested 10,000 and faithfully prom- 
ised to keep them in constant use 
in dealers’ stores. As these dis- 


plays cost $15 apiece their pur- 
chase took the major portion of 


the firm’s advertising appropria- 
tion. At the sales convention the 
following year when the subject 
of the displays came up there 
wasn’t a single salesman who had 
a good word to say for them. 
“The trade didn’t appreciate them. 
Some dealers wanted the firm to 
pay the cost of the electricity. 
Others kept them running but a 
few days. Many didn’t like the 
design.” 

The discussion had not pro- 
gressed fifteen minutes before the 
sales manager turned to the adver- 
tising agency representative and 
said: ‘T’ m through once and for 
all trying to tell you how to ad- 
vertise our product. I’ve shot 
$150,000 to. the bow-wows, but I 
think that the lesson was worth it. 
I'll _never over-ride your judgment 
again. ” 

Advertising copy is the bugaboo 
of many executives who ii to 
have their ideas expressed in their 
own way, and in their own lan- 
guage. An agency head sat in 
mortified silence as he beheld the 
live, action-impelling copy that his 
organization had created trans- 
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formed into prosaic, uninteresting 


“Mr. Smith, I wonder what you 
would think of me if I tried to 
tell you how to manufacture your 
product?” he inquired naively. 
“You needn’t answer; I know that 
you would be interested, of course, 
but would feel that I was not par- 
ticularly qualified to dispute the 
judgment of a man who had spent 
a lifetime in perfecting his mer- 
chandise. I feel just the same way 
about these advertisements. The 
sales arguments that are contained 
are all sound—they are primarily 
yours. Don’t you think that my 
organization, which has spent a 
lifetime in studying the public’s re- 
action, is far better qualified to 
express your ideas than you are? 
You know what you want to say 
but we know how to say it so that 
they will read and believe. Why 
not combine your knowledge of 
your business and our knowledge 
of advertising rather than limit the 
scope of our service and the pro- 
ductiveness of your advertise- 
ments ?” 

Every school of art has its ad- 
mirers and its critics but all fall 
before many officials’ desire to in- 
clude everything but the proverbial 
kitchen stove in every illustration. 
Many an artist blinks his eyes and 
pinches himself to make sure that 
he is awake when he sees in print 
the remains of his beautiful crea- 
tion. How cruelly the engravers 
have dealt with him! The product 
that was so cleverly woven into the 
interesting illustration is shown in 
life size and dominates the entire 
advertisement. That human interest 
theme of his that was to be the 
attention-getter is but a thumb- 
nail sketch. The agency shares 
his grief. 

“But what could we do?” it asks. 
“The client admits that he can’t 
judge art but insists that he knows 
what will sell his merchandise. We 
know that you can’t conform to 
iron-clad rules and create an ar- 
tistic triumph, but our hands are 
tied. We agree with you that the 
advertisement would have much 
greater attention and interest value 
the way you laid it out, but it was 
not to be.” 

No sane business man would in- 
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1 |QG Zousewives 


in Sands’ Point 


rely, 


still favor the 


1Ce MAN ea. ew 


Hist—It’s an investigation—a de luxe 
investigation. Goat leather covers—ver- 
tical charts in a delicate water color pink 
—horizontal say-whens in a rich black. 

And fawncy—126 housewives in 
Sands’ Point still favor the ice man—no 
statistics available on the children. 
Crude of them, what? But think of the 
opportunity for manufacturers of elec- 
tric refrigeration. 

Somebody did, and a rough, gruff 
manufacturer spoiled it all by saying, 
“Yeah, but does your magazine pull?” 


House Beautiful does. It’s a matter of record 
along with 100,000 A. B. C. Circulation—a 


responsive cross-section of home-loving America 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
cA Member of the National Shelter Group 


EIGHT- ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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sist upon his architect - specifying 
a foundation of questionable merit. 
Yet many of these same executives 
complacently force their agencies 
to send forth advertisements that 
have putty foundations and are 
surprised to see them crash. 

As I sit writing this article a 
beautiful melody floats in over the 
radio from a distant station. But 
there is an annoying jabbering 
from a local speaker who is on the 
same wave length. Try as I will, 
I cannot tune him out, and try as 
advertising men will they cannot 
completely tune out the unsound 
ideas and desires of clients even 
though they do lessen the virility 
and productiveness of their adver- 
tisements. 

Recently the advertising man- 
ager of a company saw an oppor- 
tunity to utilize a new medium that 
had never been used by a com- 
petitor. The entire organization 
welcomed the idea and praised its 
originator. But when the plan was 
submitted to the executive commit- 
tee for approval, a terse letter of 
criticism came forth from the 


president saying that this long- 


established, conservative company 
would never do any stunt advertis- 
ing. So that was that. Inspiration 
and originality were trampled ruth- 
lessly under precedent’s heel—the 
firm must forever move in yester- 
year’s rut or along crowded 
boulevards where others have 
successfully pioneered. In_ this 
fast-moving age that letter sounded 
like a voice from the dead; yet 
the firm is supposed to be one of 
America’s livest. 

I don’t want to give the impres- 
sion that I don’t believe that the 
heads of business should not have 
a voice in the preparation of their 
advertising. Almost every success- 
ful business man has a broad and 
sound understanding of his busi- 
ness. He knows why people buy 
his product—he knows what his 
competitors are doing—he can give 
his advertising department or 
agency countless valuable sugges- 
tions for basic campaign appeals. 
The wise executive stops there. 

But many executives inject them- 
selves into the technique of their 
advertising. They dictate the char- 
acter of the art work, the copy 
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theme and sometimes even fuss 
about the typography. One adver- 
tising agency man told me recently 
that in handling the John Doe ac- 
count he felt like a glorified office 
boy, who looks wise and car- 
ries out the dictates of his head. 
strong boss, even though he per- 
sists in sending him up blind 
alleys. 

There ate many executives who 
have a wonderful advertising sense. 
They both conceive and articu- 
late sound, productive advertising 
thoughts. Not only do they create 
fundamental campaign themes but 
their copy and art suggestions are 
valuable. Unfortunately, their 
percentage is small. 

Although I hate to admit it, | 
must truly acknowledge that a 
large percentage of advertising 
men are but puppets that perform 
as their masters pull the strings. 
Unfortunately, the cords are not 
always skilfully directed, because, 
as Carleton so aptly wrote: 


Some men were born for great things; 
Some men were born for small; 
Some—it is not recorded 

Why they were born at all. 


Three men looked at an adver- 
tisement. “Great,” said the sales 
manager. “Wonderful,” said the 
treasurer. “Congratulations,” said 
the president. “You've done a real 
job this time.” The advertising 
representative’s chest began to ex- 
pand. “But our sixteen reasons 
for superiority aren’t in this ad- 
vertisement,” said the sales man- 
ager. “They must be included in 
every advertisement.” “Our pack- 
age isn’t shown large enough,” 
added the treasurer. “You know 
that our present campaign requires 
that every advertisement show our 
package at least one-third actual 
size.” “Our company’s slogan has 
been omitted,” complained the 
president. “By all means see that 
it is prominently displayed.” 

“T guess that you had better 
work this advertisement over a bit 
and resubmit it,” they concluded. 
“Be sure and include everything 
that was suggested.” 

It was difficult for the agency 
representative to hold his tongue 
and not exclaim: “The art of ad- 

(Continued on page 159) 
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The Foibles of Geese 


Feathered and Otherwise 


By C. C. Stockford 


Vice-President, Lucille Buhl, Inc. 


HAT was a most interesting 
article* which appeared in the 
April 18 issue of Printers’ Inx, 
telling how Monmouth County, 
N. J., druggists are selling window 
display space. Also, the editorial 
commentf ‘on this plan in the same 
issue was both timely and apropos. 
Viewed from any point chosen, it’s 
a big subject, and there is much to 
be said pro and con. Looking at it 
from the viewpoint of a manufac- 
turer, one cannot help asking— 
“Where is all this leading to?” 
With the development of all 
these so-called modern ideas of 
merchandising, the manufacturer is 
beginning to wonder just what he 
is getting in return for the discount 
allowed the retailer. Originally 
he supposed that these dealer dis- 
counts covered all services rendered 


by retailers in the distribution of 


the manufacturer's goods from 
store to consumer. Not only did 
that service include the actual pass- 
ing of the merchandise over the 
counter, but its effective display, 
as well, to say nothing of carry- 
ing a sufficient stock to meet any 
reasonable demand. And in cer- 
tain lines of merchandise where the 
dealer discount is unusually liberal, 
this would seem to be a logical 
conclusion. 

Then, along comes the “quantity” 
distributor, which may be a chain- 
store system or a_ particularly 
healthy and aggressive independent 
dealer. On the strength of “vol- 
ume” promised, he succeeds in get- 
ting concessions from the manu- 
facturer, either in the form of 
free goods or extra discounts. In 
either case, it means an extra cost 
for distribution, and must be paid 
somewhere along the line in the 
general scheme of merchandising 
economics. 

Although starting modestly— 


“Independent i Pool and 
Windows,” 


Com for Their page 173. 
os iscovered—One Golden Egg,” page 


10 


yes, and innocently enough many 
times—this plan soon develops to 
surprising “importance until sud- 
denly the manufacturer awakens to 
the fact that, instead of reducing 
his cost of distribution under the 
guise of “greater volume,” he has 
decidedly increased his selling cost. 
In some instances he finds he is, in 
reality, buying the volume of cer- 
tain outlets at a prohibitive price, 
and tries to justify this act under 
the plea that it is a “key store” and 
therefore favorably influences sales 
in other stores. 

Possibly that is correct, but, in 
the last analysis, some one must 
“pay the freight.” In other words, 
the statement made in pafagraph 
six of the broadside quoted in the 
Monmouth County Druggists arti- 
cle will not always withstand a 
cold analysis. An article retailing 
at $1 may cost only 20 cents to 
produce at the factory, completely 
boxed and ready for shipment. But 
actual cost does not stop there; in 
fact, it has only started and _-really 
does not end until, after much 
effort on the part of salesmen, ad- 
vertising of many kinds, clerk hire, 
insurance, and many other items of 
general expense, the article finds its 
way to the dealer’s shelves for re- 
sale to the consumer. 

Nearly everyone knows the sur- 
prising total of all those items of 
cost which attach themselves to 
almost every article of merchan- 
dise from factory stockroom to 
dealers’ shelves. And yet, after 
allowing a liberal discount to the 
dealer as compensation for his 
Services in completing the process 
of distribution to the consumer, 
the manufacturer is asked to make 
an additional contribution to his 
cost in the form of window dis- 
play rental and other dealer ad- 
vertising allowances, until, on many 
items, the manufacturer awakens 
to find little or no margin left for 
profits and sinking fund. ~ 

Few will deny fact that ad- 
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How’s business in lowa? 











An Iowa manufacturer who does a state-wide busi- 
ness has just shown us his gross sales figures for the 
past six years. This concern’s products retail for 
10 cents each or less and are widely sold in cities, 
small towns and rural districts. 


Sales in Iowa for year 1922 $1,345,512. 
1924 1,611,896. 
1926 1,808,247. 
1928 2,244,640. 


This manufacturer has anaggressive merchandising 
policy, a strong sales organization and is one of the 
largest users of newspaper advertising space in the 
state. 


Who could ask for any better indicator of the op- 


portunity to increase sales on a popular priced, 
meritorious product in the Iowa market? 


Who is this manufacturer . . . you ask? 


None other than ourselves. The —— given above 
represent the amount of money which subscribers 
have paid so that they could read The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune each year. They do not in- 
clude advertising income. 
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vertising is essential to the success- 
ful and profitable distribution of 
merchandise. Obviously the term 
advertising is here used in its 
broadest sense and is applicable to 
many and various methods of pub- 
licity. But, whatever form it takes, 
there is. a cost involved and no 
amount of camouflage can hide that 
cost. And that cost must be reck- 
oned with at all times in the fixing 
of retail or list prices with the in- 
evitable result that it eventually 
appears in the final total; otherwise 
somebody loses—and, too often, it 
is the manufacturer. 

Sooner or later it is going to be 
necessary for manufacturers and 
dealers to get together for a thor- 
ough discussion and understanding 
of these questions, in fairness to all 
concerned, not the least of whom is 
our old friend, the ultimate con- 
sumer. The dealers are not all 
wrong and quite obviously have 
pray oy rights and privileges which 

be considered by manufac- 
awe: and, conversely, the same 
is true with regard to the mafu- 
facturers in their relations with 
dealers. Misunderstandings and a 
lack of appreciation of the facts 
must be replaced by mutual under- 
standing resulting from a free and 
frank discussion and exchange of 
facts and experience in order. that 
all business relations may be re- 
duced to a basis of real mutual 
benefit. 

Perhaps this recent move on the 
part of the Monmouth County In- 
dependent Druggists may help to 
hasten the day when both manu- 
facturers and retailers will recog- 
nize their interdependency and 
gladly and willingly work together 
on a plan of distribution that will 
bring to each his rightful share of 
the responsibilities as well as the 
rightful reward for unselfish ser- 
vices rendered. 

Meanwhile, the word of caution 
expressed by the editor of Print- 
ers’ INK is most timely. Nothing 
is to be gained by guillotining the 
goose of golden egg proclivities; 
whereas, many benefits and advan- 
tages may accrue from a mutual 
study of the habits and habitat of 
that bird. 

Somewhere there is a common 
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meeting ground of mutual benefit 
and both the manufacturer and 
dealer should unite in am earnest 
effort to find that pleasant spot as 
quickly as possible. Instead of 
seeking and trying to develop 
temporary selfish advantages, a 
consistent effort should be made 
toward a co-operative solution of 
merchandising problems, for neither 
the dealer nor the acturer 
can do without the other. If, after 
careful study and analysis, it is 
found that dealers should rightfully 
charge for their window display 
space, then let that fact be estab- 
lished on the basis of equitable 
economics. That is better than a 
policy of endeavoring to get all that 
traffic will bear, for such a policy 
may. possibly result in the with- 
drawal of the very elements of 
subsistance on which the life of 
the goose of golden egg renown 
may depend. 

Meanwhile, it might be well for 
both manufacturers and dealers to 
try to avoid doing those things 
which might cause them to be clas- 
sified as. geese with no possible 
capacity or aptitude for the pro- 
duction of golden eggs. 


Become Stockholders in Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Nine members of the organization of 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
New York, have become stockholders in 
the agency, by action of the board of 
directors. The new stockholders are 
Richard R. Blackwell, Donald T. Car- 
lisle, J. Davis Danfo Bernard C 
Duffy, George T. Eager, Glen G. Flory. 
Samuel A. Harned, atthew Hufnagel 
and Egbert White. There are now 
forty-eight stockholders in the agency. 


R. M. Parks, Advertising Man- 


ager, Plymouth Motors 
Robert M. Parks has been appointed 
director of advertising of the Plymouth 
Motor Corporation, a division of the 
Chrysler Corporation. He joined the 
Chrysler staff two years ago, after 
having been engaged for ten years i 

advertising agency and sales work. 


Pebeco Account to Toledo 


The Lehn & Fink Products Company 
New York, has appointed the United 
States Advertising tion, Toledo 
and New York, to direct the advertis 
ing account of Pebeco toothpaste. "a 
appointment is effective September 1 
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~ th 
NEWSPAPE J 


There is no better indication of the value of a newspa; 

an advertising medium than the newspaper itself. For in the 
character of its pages, in the worth and variety of ite depart- 
ments, may be seen the character of the readers it attracts. 








———- CHICAGO DAILY NE 
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For six years, The Chicago Daily News has pioneered in radio . 
service, over the air and through its columns. 


Through WMAQ .. . first newspaper owned radio station in 
Chicago . . . building a radio market and interest in radio 
broadcast. 


Through its daily radio pages supplying the radio public with 
the latest information concerning radio as a business, science 
and means of entertainment. 


Today, The Chicago Daily News is the only Chicago newspaper 
presenting complete radio programs .... the only Chicago 
newspaper publishing a daily technical article on radio. In its 
daily page (two or more pages on Saturdays) it prints an aver- 
age of 5.8 columns of radio news. 


As a supplement to its daily news service, The Daily News 
issues a Directory of Radio Broadcasting Stations of which 
more than 56,000 have been sold since November 11, 1928. 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


DETROIT 
Woodward & Kelly 
408 Fine Arts Bidg. 


Woodward & Kelly 
360 N. Michigan Ave. Bank Bldg. 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Now Chicken Thieves 
Are Avoiding Oklahoma 


Thousands of dollars will be saved for Oklahoma farmers 
this year, due to the activity of the Protective Association 
of THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN. 


Starting with an offer of $50 for each thief caught and 
convicted of taking chickens from a subscriber's farm, 
THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN paid out 
nearly $2000 in rewards within nine months. 


THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN then set al 
about the organizing of local anti-chicken thief associa- Wa 
tions, until today there are seventy-five such associations ae 
in the state affiliated with THE OKLAHOMA FARMER- oe 
STOCKMAN Protective Association. = 
The Protective Association is a regular department of the 
THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN. It forms an oe 
important link in the chain of service to Oklahoma farm a 
folks. cond 
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How You Can Benefit by the 
Growth of Mail-Order Chains 


The Sears and Ward Chains Are Leaving the Entire Rural Independent 
Retailer Field Open to Advertised Brands 


By G. A. Nichols 


DY -nncagery business is no 
longer a child; and it is 
rapidly putting away childish 
things. It has now just about 
reached the point where it can 
quit guessing about certain essen- 
tials; where it can go forward 
with the quiet confidence of ma- 
turity, and where 





alive and that is worth while. 
There was, for example, the re- 
tailer’s departure from quantity 
buying, and his insistence upon 
stocking his goods so as to pro- 
mote turnover—a development that 
caused the jobber to quit being a 
dumping ground and forced the 
_ manufacturer to 





the cumulative ef- 
fect of experience 
is about to be trans- 
lated into the re- 
wards that only 
rich experience can 
give. 

These remarks 
are inspired, among 
other things, by a 
study of what is 
going on in the 
mail-order field, 
with particular ref- 
erence to the rap- 
idly expanding 
chain-store pro- 
gram of Sears, Roe- 


spair. 





“new 


P Dp nge a new development 
in merchandising brings 
forth cries of horror and de- 
American business 
methods never have been, 
never will be, static. Instead 
of complaining about each 
elopment, we should 
study it and adapt our busi- 
nesses accordingly. 

The mail-order chain store 
is no longer an experiment. 
It is here to stay—for some 
time, anyway. 
ably have some effect on 
your business. 
is beneficial or harmful de- 
pends on you. 


take more of a 
hand in the details 
of the selling proc- 
ess. This was des- 
perately fought. 
The retailer was 
blamed. 

As a matter of 
fact it was some- 
thing not of the 
dealer’s creation at 
all. He was not 
overly clear as to 
what he was doing 
or why he was do- 
ing it; he was only 
the greatly bewil- 
dered medium 
through which was 


It will prob- 
Whether this 














buck & Company 








and Montgomery < 
Ward & Company. Merchandisers 
have done a lot of needless worry- 
ing about this and other angles. The 
source of the worry seems to be in 
the fact that the developments are 
new and that the conditions they 
create cannot be handled by the 
same methods and under the same 
conditions that worked so_ well 
while merchandising was in its 
adolescent stage. Advertisers who 
are frightened out of their wits as 
they contemplate what is going on 
about them get that way because, 
to use an extreme figure. they are 
trying to work with a flail and 
cradle in a super-machinery age. 
Advertisers have for a long time 
been goin against nature, to say 
nothing of economics, in the way 


they have consistently fought the 
growing up process which must 
come to every single thing that is 


carried out the dic- 
tates of a higher power—the power 
of economics. Printers’ INK was 
among the first to point out to the 
manufacturer that he, and not the 
new method of buying, was wrong. 
Melvin A. Traylor, president of 
the First National Bank, Chicago, 
wrote a strong article for these 
pages in which he showed that 
economics was the impelling force 
behind the whole thing; that the 
manufacturer, in other words, 
would have to readjust himself to 
conditions or quit. Business was 
growing up. 

Pretty much of a parallel is to 
be seen in the present growth of 
the mail-order chain-store systems. 
Perhaps no business move in the 
memory of the oldest reader has 
caused quite so much apprehension. 
Are these chains part of a de- 
liberate plan on the part of the 
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money power to run the inde- 
pendent retailer out of business? 
Are Sears and Ward utilizing their 
strategically correct distribution 
systems to form a great retail sell- 
ing trust, utilizing store and cata- 
log to supplement each other so 
that no dealer in the country will 
be safe from this menacing com- 
petition? 

What has really come about is 
that Sears and Ward have trans- 
lated into positive action some 
ideas they had as to the merchan- 
dising trend of the times. Ten 
years ago business was not ready 
for such a chain-store project. But 
it is almost ten years since Print- 
ers’ INK first commented upon a 
rumor that Montgomery Ward & 
Company were experimenting with 
chain stores to see if there was 
any way in which they could fit in 
with the catalog method of selling. 
The operating plan was worked 
out and thought out, with the re- 
sult that today there are more than 
300 Ward retail stores in profitable 
operation, with at least 500 in 
sight by the end of this year. 
Sears stores also number well up 
into the hundreds. And this is only 
the beginning. Plans for future 
growth are sensationally ambitious. 
A Sears official declares that in 
time his ffrm’s retail stores over 
the country will be almost as com- 
mon as gasoline filling stations are 


now. 
In 1928 the gross sales of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company were more 


than $346,000,000, an increase of 
$54,000,000 over 1927. Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company in 1928 
had sales reaching. $232,000,000, as 
against $202,000,000 for the previ- 
ous year, and gained a net profit 
of $17,000,000. For the first three 
months of the present year Ward 
shows a gross sales increase of ap- 
proximately 30 per cent. 

The intriguing thing about these 
figures is that the big showing has 
not been made at the expense of 
the catalog in either case. Catalog 
sales have been increasing at such 
an unprecedented rate as to leave 
plenty of room for the theory that 
the chain stores help the catalog 
rather than retard it. Many who 
have been carefully studying the 
mail-order situation have jumped 
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to the not unnatural conclusion thai 
the chain stores were responsible 
for most of the increased growth 
shown by the two mail-order 
houses. Printers’ INK is in- 
formed, however, that the exact 
opposite is the case. The facts and 
figures are confidential and cannot 
be repeated here; but it can be 
definitely said that the catalog is 
growing rather than otherwise. 


Not the End of the Catalog 


The big point is that the notable 
expansion in a chain store way 
made by Sears and Ward neither 
marks the decadence of the cata- 
log nor the bringing forward of 
any arbitrary or fanciful scheme to 
corner the nation’s retail business. 
Sears and Ward are merely pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that 
business is now in the adult classi- 
fication, thus enabling them to do 
things that ten yeas ago they would 
have been afraid to aftempt. The 
chain-store development was every 
bit as economically sound, theoreti- 
cally speaking, ten years or more 
ago as it is now. But Sears and 
Ward did not know it—and they 
would not have expanded in that 
way even if they had had the 
capital which, as we all know, they 
did not have. But their experi-' 
mentation, added to that of other 
chains (the real growth of chains 
on the present basis, let it be said, 
has been made in the last five 
years) showed them that the time 
had come for them safely to unite 
the store with the catalog and thus 
obtain a greater percentage of the 
country’s retail business. 

In other words, they discovered 
certain economic truths which, 
properly utilized and definitely 
proved, helped to bring merchan- 
dising a long step toward man- 
hood. And the things revealed 
during this procedure are things 
not to be afraid of; they are 
things to be used. They cannot be 
used as were the old methods. Not 
a few retailers and jobbers, and 
some manufacturers, are going to 
be forced into the discard before 
the new dispensation arising from 
the maturity of business is put into 
full effect. But this is as it should 
be—or at least must be. As busi- 
ness grows older it necessarily 
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must leave behind some of the 
mistakes and excesses of its youth. 

Meanwhile, what is meant by the 
statement, that business in general 
can and should profit by the condi- 
tion thus set; forth? Now that 
merchandising has grown up, is 
the small unit going to have a 
chance? In short, what, if any- 
thing, is there in the situation just 
outlined that should be instructive 
or inspiring to the general adver- 
tiser—he whose future is bound up 
in that of the independent retailer? 

In the first place—and there is 
no guesswork about this—he should 
remember that whenever a Sears 
or Ward store locates in a town, 
that town automatically and almost 
immediately becomes a better trad- 
ing center. It has been definitely 
proved that the trading area of the 
town is increased all the way from 
ten to twenty-five miles. The mail- 
order house advertises heavily in 
the local newspdpers and also by 
mail to its catalog customers with- 
in a considerable radius of which 
the town is the center. The result 
is that more people are brought in 
and that the sales of every pro- 
gressive dealer in the community 
are thereby increased. 

What does it indicate? Simply 
that as the mail-order chain sys- 
tems expand, the trading centers in 
which they are located will become 
stronger—reaching out over more 
territory and giving all the retail- 
ers a chance at business that 
hitherto has been denied them be- 
cause of their failure to mer- 
chandise in the modern way. It 
also means that, in time, the towns 
outside of these trading centers 
will become relatively less impor- 
tant in the distribution scheme. 
The dealers located in these latter 
towns will sell mostly so-called 
convenience goods, while the bulk 
of the trade (owing to good roads 
and the automobile) will go to the 
larger points of which the chain 
stores are the main merchandising 
inspiration. 

This will mean, of course, that 
there will be fewer, but better, re- 
tailers—the very situation that 
manufacturers have been hoping 
for. These fewer and better re- 
tailers will then be catering more 
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intelligently and resultfully not 
only to the town trade but to the 
entire trade of rural America, of 
which the trading areas are the 
center. Meanwhile, the mail-order 
catalog is going- to be better and 
stronger. The large books will be 
issued probably once a year instead 
of twice as is the case now and be 
made up almost entirely of staple 
merchandise which does not pos- 
sess the style element. On the 
other hand, smaller catalogs of 
style merchandise will be issued 
more frequently, thus giving to the 
pick-up or fill-in trade throughout 
rural America substantially the 
same style advantages that can be 
had by going to the stores. 

In other words, the chain stores 
will eventually be located in towns 
as small as 2,500, increasing the 
trading radius of those towns; 
and the better and more efficient 
catalogs will complete the job of 
rounding up the rural trade. 


Your Opportunity 


Here is the main point of inter- 
est to the advertiser, particularly 
the advertiser whose distribution is 
in the Middle West and the South: 
This rounding up is being, and 
will be done, largely with unadver- 
tised goods. Here are two organ- 
izations that last year got sales of 
$560,000,000 from rural America, 
and that are preparing to spend 
about $50,000,000 this year on re- 
tail store expansion alone. It be- 
comes plainly apparent, then, that 
the advertiser who has been devot- 
ing only 10 per cent, or less, of his 
sales-creating effort to this market 
will have to revise his methods 
most radically. Because of this 
chain-store development, with its 
centralization of retail trade as 
just described, the producer of ad- 
vertised branded merchandise can, 
if he will, gain new heights of 
achievement; but it will be easy 
indeed for him to go the other 
way if he does not rise to the op- 
portunities presented to him in this 
grown-up age. 

It is evident that he must have 
better distribution for his goods, 
with special reference to these 
trading centers—which shortly will 
be a multitude—and not worry so 
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much about the smaller places. 
There must be extension of ware- 
house facilities in strategic mar- 
keting points that are not now suf- 
ficiently covered by the jobber. 
And the jobber must be shown the 
folly of his present policy of using 
his private brands to combat the 
consumer good-will created for 
advertised products. 

There must be more friendly 
education of the retailer as to the 
ways and means of judicious buy- 
ing rather than the present petu- 
lant, or even spiteful, criticism of 
his failure to buy in sufficient 
quantities. He has much to learn 
in this respect; so has the manu- 
facturer. 

There must be more and better 
help and counsel for the retailer in 
the direction of enabling him to 
run a store that will match up, in 
its physical aspects, with that of 
the retail chain establishment. 
Sears and Ward have absolutely 
no better facilities in the way of 
window trimming, interior displays 
and general store advertising than 
can be made available to the indi- 
vidual retailer. 

There must be a greatly accentu- 
ated effort in the way of producing 
consumer acceptance throughout 
the rural sections. The national 
advertising, which now is being 
so well done and which works so 
effectively in building general 
good-will, must be linked up with 
individual trading centers through 
localized effort in newspapers, farm 
papers and other mediums reaching 
the small-town consumer. 

Truly there is an amazingly 
great opportunity in all this for 
advertising and advertised goods. 
On the one hand there will be 
fewer retailers; and the building 
up efforts expended on them con- 
sequently will be more resultful. 
On the other hand, there are Sears 
and Ward centering their efforts 
as largely as possible on private 
brands, leaving the entire inde- 
pendent rural field op ber 43 were, 
to advertised brands. body can 
fill in the rest of this setae for 
himself. 

Why, then, should the advertiser 
be afraid as these signs of ma- 
turity appear? Fear, at this stage, 
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is both foolish and useless. There 
is no cause for apprehension; only 
different methods are needed to be 
in keeping with the os a develop- 
ment in business that come 
within the last five ai ong Many 
things are different now; and, be 
ing different, they are strange. But 
they are right. 

If one is inclined at all to be an 
optimist, he cannot help believing 
that what has transpired since 1925 
is a mere preliminary to much 
larger and better projects which 
are now in the making for the near 
future of business. In the com- 
petition for new markets, increased 
volume of sales and smaller over- 
head, many time-worn methods 
me been discarded. Others will 

Advertisers, if they will get this 
new vision, can go ahead with in- 
creased confidence and win the 
market in towns of 10,000 and 
under for once and for all. If they 
don’t, Sears and Ward will; if 
they do, Sears and Ward won't. 

Mail order, through its chain- 
store program, is really opening 
the way for the advertiser perma- 
nently to establish himself. The 
mail-order people will continue to 
get only a relatively small per- 
centage of the nation’s gross retail 
business—unless advertisers keep 
on with their mistaken idea that 
merchandising is yet a child, and 
thus more or less deliberately hand 
it to them. 


Soap Account to Ewing, Jones 
& Higgins Agency 


The advertising account of Kirkman 
& Son, Brooklyn, N. Y., soap products, 
has been placed with the ew York 
office of Ewing, Jones & Higgins, Inc., 
advertising agency. 


J. H. Stevens, Advertising Man- 


. ” 
ager, “Ladies’ Home Journal 
J. Hoffman Stevens, for the last six 
years with the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has made ad- 
vertising manager of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, of that city. 


CeCo Account to Blackman 


cy 
The ngs eaaring Company, 


prorat . maker of CeCo nodis 
tubes, has placed its advertising ac 
count with The Blackman Company. 
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_ In sixty years of continuous publication, 

. The Indianapolis News has always had an 

ope exceptionally strong Saturday issue. Back 
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The Indianapolis Radius 
Me DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
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this great circle 


... the largest and richest single 
buying market in the world! 


MAMMOTH compass guided by a giant 

hand swings in a wide circle to mark the 
boundaries of the huge New York Market. The 
centre is Manhattan Island. The circumfer- 
ence sweeps for fifty miles around. 
Within this great circle is a mighty city— 
and its wealthy suburbs. Here are thousands 
of towering buildings, factories, fine homes, 
churches and schools. Working here, play- 
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ing here, earning here, spending here are 
nearly ten million people who live better and 
buy more of the good things of life than any 
other similar group anywhere. They con- 
stitute the largest and richest single buying 
market in the world! 


And just as this huge group have their pref- 
erences . . in the clothes they wear—the 
food they eat—the houses they live in—the 
cars they drive . . so do they have a pref- 
erence in the evening newspaper they read. 


Their favorite evening newspaper is the 
New York Evening Journal. More copies of 
the Evening Journal are sold every day than 
of the next two standard New York evening 
newspapers combined. 


It is the one dominant medium through which 
you are able to tell the story of your business, 
your merchandise and of your service to the 
greatest number of potential customers within 
the great circle of the New York Market. It 
is the one evening newspaper that gives ade- 
quate coverage in every income group, that 
produces greatest sales volume at the lowest 
possible cost. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL | 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: 
Hearst General Motors 9 East Temple 
Building Building 40th St. Building 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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MERGERS 


A be advantages of a merger are 
said to be in the unification of 
sales control and the elimination of 
duplicate effort. In the Detroit 
field you can attain all these ad- 
vantages by concentrating your 
advertising appropriation in the 
HOME newspaper — The News. 
Reaching 82% of all homes taking 
any English newspaper, you can 
cover the field adequately through 
The News alone and by eliminat- 
ing duplication you can employ 
copy large enough to command 
attention. 


4 ‘ out of 5 
every 
Detroit Homes 


Taking Any English 
Newspaper Get 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan 
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Overcoming Three Standardized 
Reasons for Not Buying 


A Habit Is Easy to Make and Hard to Break—That’s Why These Reasons 
for Not Buying Are Difficult to Overcome 


By Carter D. Poland 


President, Poland Soap Works, Inc. 


NS preeig aig ange is a profes- 
sion for alert-minded men of 
strong personality and robust con- 
fidence. It requires a great deal 
of subtleness and tacit understand- 
ing. During a sales interview the 
only thing which should be ob- 
vious is the man’s sound convic- 
tion that he has something to offer 
which may be expected to prove 
of value to the prospect, should 
he make the purchase. 

There are certain obstacles to 
selling which must be offset or a 
sale will not result. Ordinarily 
these obstacles are more or less 
standardized and may be easily 
understood. All there is to sales- 
manship is learning the way to 
offset objections to buying. My 


conception of the proper procedure 
is to anticipate these objections, 
endeavoring to prevent them from 
becoming serious obstacles. 

Before a sale can be consum- 


mated, interest must be aroused. 
It should be kept in mind that a 
buyer must purchase many articles 
of dissimilar nature. He has a 
broad understanding of the various 
lines, but he cannot know each of 
them as fully as a specialist. Spe- 
alized knowledge offers the sales- 
man the opportunity to impress his 
prospects that he knows his busi- 
ness. We are specialists in the 
feld of industrial cleansers, inter- 


operation, that of cleanliness. 
prospects have the right to demand 
of us faithful application of our 
understanding of their views and 
problems. 

Endeavoring to overcome the 
majority of reasons for not buying 


work, if a man can sell one out of 
five persons visited he is entitled 
to be rated as a good salesman. On 
that basis, if he makes enough calls 
he will obtain a satisfactory lot 


of orders. It should be an al- 
luring idea, that success can be 
achieved in the face of such odds. 
Often our men get discouraged be- 
cause they feel that those odds are 
against them. 

Thete are three chief reasons 
against buying. Every salesman 
hears these many times a day. 
They have been employed so long 
and used so frequently that they 
have become standardized and also 
a habit. A habit is easy to make, 
but very hard to break. That is 
why standardized reasons against 
buying are the most difficult to 
overcome. 

It cannot be said that any of 
these reasons are unreasonable or 
unsound and they must be recog- 
nized as valid. The buyer con- 
siders them good and thoroughly 
adequate and until the salesman 
has aroused interest in his own 
line, he need not expect to get him 
to change his mind. Often a sales- 
man gets persuasion and pressure 
confused and uses: the wrong one. 
The result is always bad. Selling 
must be forcefully, but gently, 
done. 

These are the three standardized 
reasons against buying: 

1, “I’m satisfied. I don’t care to 
change.” 

2. “Your price is too high. I 
don’t want to pay it.” 

3. “I’m stocked up. 
in the market.” 

Let’s take them in order. 

“I'm satisfied.” I have never 
found that talking of the progress 
of the world is a good antidote 
for that “satisfied feeling,” nor has 
it proved quite effective in getting 
a buyer to try my goods. He is 
not going to admit that he is a 
back number. To him it seems 
like rank presumption if the sales- 
man infers that his house has been 
going forward, while all the rest 


I am not 
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have been standing still or going 
backward. 

Many a man has said, “I’m sat- 
isfied,” when he wasn’t even half- 
way pleased, simply because the 
salesman had not advanced any 
logical reason for changing and 
had failed to arouse any interest 
in his product. 

The only way to get along with 
the satisfied fellow is to agree with 
him, seeking to make an opportu- 
nity to draw an intelligent com- 
parison which would indicate why 
a change in product may be ex- 
pected to yield still more satisfac- 
tion. Agreeing with him saves 
time for more important discus- 
sions. 


It Isn’t Necessary to Despise 
Your Competitor 


Apparently, it is very difficult 
for a salesman to reach the point 
where he can speak well of his 
competitor’s goods. Indeed, many 
seem to think that they should de- 
spise their competition. I want 
to remind these men of the few 
times when they have gone in to 


try to make a sale and had the 


buyer say “I’m willing to agree 
with all you have said. I believe 
your goods are as you represent 
them, but I am not interested.” 
Such an agreement is calculated 
to take all of the wind out of the 
sails of selling. For my part, I do 
not want a prospect to agree that 
my goods are good, unless he 
knows them to be. If he shows a 
desire to argue with me, I have 
a much better opportunity than 
otherwise. 

When you disagree with a man, 
he becomes antagonistic. I learned 
this. very forcibly soon after I 
bought my first automobile. After 
I got that car, various dealers came 
to me and told me what a poor car 
I had chosen and that I had made 
a great mistake. Now, I had exer- 
cised my right to spend my own 
money when, where and how I 
pleased, and so I resented the re- 
flections on my judgment. It 
turned out that I had bought an in- 
ferior car, but when I bought an- 
other I didn’t give any of my crit- 
ics the opportunity to sell me. 

Men know that experience is 
the result of experiments. Just 
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because many tests have not proved 
successful is not a good rezson 
why others should not be made 
Discontinuing the making of tests 
just to avoid mistakes is a policy 
that has never been adopted by 
business men. 

There is not a single manufac. 
turer drawing his substance in or- 
ders from the dissatisfied customers 
of his competitors. It, therefore, 
stands to reason that, “I’m satis. 
fied” is not a good reason why a 
man cannot be sold. 

“Your price is too high.” Ad- 
mittedly, there are those who can- 
not afford to pay the first cost of 
first-class goods because they have 
not the money. No endeavor 
should be made to sell them such 
goods. The lack of financial 
means inflicts many handicaps and 
the necessity for buying cheap 
goods is not the least of these. 

We never get more than we pay 
for. It is a fallacy for a man to 
say, “I get as good results from 
the cheapest as from the best.” 
That isn’t even a problem, so there 
is no answer to it. Reputable 
manufacturers have adopted that 
great principle that quality must be 
consistent with price. Production 
and distribution costs demand that 
price be equally as consistent with 
quality. 

Only when all things are known 
to be equal can buying on price 
alone be safe. It is not consis- 
tent to assume the relative value of 
products, as with mpst of the 
goods this must be determined by 
tests. So it becomes a matter of 
proofs rather than judgment. 

The problems of price inter fer- 
ence are world-wide. The matter 
of price, whether low, medium or 
high, does not offer any assurance 
of getting the orders. I have be 
fore me a letter from Malaga, 
Spain, which reads: “We are of- 
fering olive oil at reasonable prices 
for good quality. It has been our 
experience when offering olive oil, 
regardless of superior quality, if 
our prices were the same, to be 
told that there was no reason to 
change. If our prices were slightly 
less, then the difference was too 
small to make a change worth- 

If our prices were consid- 
erably lower, then the customer 
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cost of ELLING people in the mass 


oe. through advertising demands 
oe first a good product, then good copy 
and finally contact with the great- 
est possible number of people able 
to pay for the product if the copy 


sells them on it. 


The Chicago Evening American, 
with by far the largest circulation 
among Chicago evening news- 
papers, is read by 44.12% of all 
Chicago families having savings 
accounts, assuring Chicago 
Evening American advertisers of 
contact with a collective bank 


account of more than $370,000,000. 


Chicago Evening 


AMEPRECAN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst News- 
papers read by more than 
twenty million people—Mem- 
ber of International News 
N Service, Universal Service and 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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was afraid the quality would be 
inferior.” 

I am convinced that there are 
many more salesmen desirous of 
following the lines of least resis- 
tance, as they see it, in offering 
goods at cheap prices, than there 
are buyers demanding low prices 
and equally low-grade goods. The 
salesman should never feel the 
need of apologizing when he is of- 
fering better goods at higher prices 
than are charged for lower quality 
materials. Many of them have 
this weakness and they alone will 
have to correct it. 

“I am stocked up. I am not in 
the market.” This is strictly a 
relative term. It is a natural as- 
sumption that our prospects will 
have a reasonable amount of stock 
on hand since cleaning is a daily 
operation and requires the use of 
cleansers. Very few of our pros- 
pects keep an accurate stock rec- 
ord and they certainly do not at- 
tempt to overload their minds with 
the details of remembering the 
amount of their stocks. In at least 
four cases out of five, the buyer 
has no knowledge of the stock on 
hand, so his statement, “I’m stocked 
up,” is more of an expression of 
hope than a fact of knowledge. 

Hand-to-mouth buying is in- 
volved in this reason. Quick trans- 
portation has eliminated the need 
of tying up a lot of money in 
heavy stocks of supplies. But 
hand-to-mouth buying does not 
mean the dilatory practice of with- 
holding orders until stocks are 
found to be bare. 

Prosperity and business in gen- 
eral are materially interfered with 
when the regular flow of orders is 
dammed up simply because the 
buyer isn’t in the mood to antici- 
pate and supply his needs by buy- 
ing in a normal, regular way. 

The salesman’s best points here 
seem to be a frank discussion, call- 
ing attention to the inevitable pen- 
alty which would surely be in- 
curred if every buyer postponed 
the placing of orders almost until 
the very hour of need. 

It is a cheering thought that the 
salesmen who are least harassed 
by the standardized reasons against 
buying are the ones who have ap- 
plied _ themselves in recognizing 
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the difficulties involved and study- 
ing to overcome them. They criti- 
cize themselves, placing the blame 
for failure to sell squarely where 
it belongs. In this way, they are 
able to help themselves. 

When all is said and done, if we 
did not already have these stand- 
ardized reasons against buying, 
there would be others equally as 
effective and difficult to overcome. 
The buying needs of every buyer 
are limited and he must have some 
way to avoid buying. Down here 
in the South, if we did not have 
the boll weevil to hold our cotton 
crops in check we would raise so 
much ‘cotton we wouldn’t know 
what to do with it. We do have 
successful farmers who know how 
to get around the boll weevil, just 
as we have salesmen who can over- 
come many of their selling ob- 
stacles and get the business. 


W. & J. Sloane to Anderson, 


Davis & Hyde, New Agency 

W. & J. Sloane, New York, house 
furnishings, have appointed Anderson, 
Davis & Hyde, newly-formed advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Tn addition, the new 
organization will direct the advertising 
of the Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Fompeny. Barrymore Seamless Wiltons. 
Inc. H. Masland & Sons, Inc., and 
the wr & J. Sloane Manufacturing Com- 
pany, all of which are represented by 


WwW Sloane. 

Anderson ade ‘. Hyde was recently 
incorporated by Hart Anderson, Jr., 
Aaron Davis pay Gordon E. Hyde, for- 
merly general partners of Cowan, Davis 
& Dengler, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, which has now become Cowan 
& Dengler, Inc. Other men connected 
with the new firm include: Frank R. 
Goodell, Frederick A. Platte, Donald H 
Parsons and Harvey H. Smith. 


E. V. M. Gilbert to Direct 


Crosley Radio Sales Promotion 
Edgar V. M. Gilbert, for the last 
three years general sales manager of 
.aatty ye Inc., New York, has 
gvesetion manager, : 
wr division of the sales en of 
the Crosley Radio Corporation, Cincin 
nati. 


Book Club Account for Batten, 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Charles Boni, New York, publishe: 
ee onppointel inted Batten, Barton, Durstin« 
Inc., New York, to direct 
de advertisi ng of The Paper 
new monthly book club which will pub- 
lish books under a stiff paper cover fo: 
annual subscribers. 
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now “Wen Jones buys something 
fo at a very low price, he is apt to 
just pat himself on the back. But 
ver- ‘ - q “ 
ob when repair bills begin to come in, 
or the article shows early signs of 
giving out, or fails to accomplish 
what it was intended for, then 
Jones sits down and does some 


real figuring. 


Now you naturally want to buy 
your printing at a reasonable fig- 
ure. But there is a dead-line. 
When you get below it—look out! 
You are likely to find yourself, 
like the unhappy Mr. Jones, doing 
some mathematics; — afterwards! 


If you deal with a house that deals 
reasonably with you, then you are 
playing safe. 
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THE FAMILY THAT 
This is the family “\ Seal Spm who 
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ENSUS” DEFINES 


] ROM the definitions on the opposite page we see 
that the “census” family and the family as popularly 
nderstood are two altogether different things. 

According to the census bureau there are 4.1 persons 
in the average Chicago family. And every Chicagoan is 
lassified as a member of a census family. 

As a matter of fact, there are 280,000 single men and 

women in Chicago, who do not belong to any family 
roup. 
j Added to the 855,700 natural families they make a total 
of 1,135,700 separate and distinct “buying units” in the 
city of Chicago. This total is 43.3% more than Chicago 
newspapers have estimated when circulation coverage 
percentages were computed. 

How natural families and 
census families differ. How 
the Chicago market must be 
considered from a “buying 
unit” standpoint. How no 
one Chicago newspaper 
reaches more than 46% of 
the actual “Buying 
Units” in Chicago, and 
other interesting facts 
are disclosed in a book- 
let, “Solving the Mys- 
terious Disappearance 
of Half a Million Peo- 
ple.” A copy is yours 
for the asking. Send 
for it. 


THE CHICACO 


ERALD“Y“EXAMINER 


One of the 28 Hearst —— Read by More Than 20,000,000 People 


J. T. McGIVERAN - - - - Advertising Director 


B. W. ay 14 & MM. gevineren T. C. HOFFMEYER 

Western Adv. Eastern Adv. Manage Pacific Coast Adv. Mor. 

915 Hearst Building” 285 Madison Avene 625 Hearst Building 
Chicage New York San Francisce 
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New advertisers are - 
coming into the 
Detroit Times every week--- 


When you get the 
facts about Detroit 
it doesn’t take long 


to appreciate the value 
of 300,000 daily 
and 400,000 Sunday 


circulation--- 


---get the facts 


‘*The Trend is to the Times”’ 











The Changing Status of the Depart- 


ment Store Buyer 
And How This Is Affecting Manufacturers 


By Ruth Leigh 


N the last few years, manufac- 
turers who sell to department 
stores may have encountered, in 
their contacts with store buyers, 
certain conditions that have caused 
them to wonder just what changes 


“T’ll mail in my orders as we 
need the different items in our 
line. We're installing a stock con- 
trol system and I have to get re- 
ports from my stock clerk before 
I can buy.” 


are taking place 


end of retailing generally, 
in department stores particularly. 


The most notice- 
able change to man- 
ufacturers concerns 
the department 
store buyer and her 
relations to sources 
of supply. To ex- 
perienced sales 
managers and to 
veteran traveling 
salesmen who re- 
member the old- 
time department 
store buyer as a 
bully-ragging, mer- 
ciless, autocratic 
person, this change 
must be particularly 
apparent. As most 
manufacturers 


the buying 


and week. 


days by our stylist. 








[Sr 4ateEnt store buy- 
ing practices are chang- 
ing rapidly. These changes 
center, quite naturally, 
around the department store 
buyer, whose functions and 
responsibilities are .vastly 
different today than they 
were ten years ago. 

What is the significance 
of these changes? What do 
they mean to manufacturers? 


And what will be the posi- 
tion of the department store 
buyer five or ten years from 
now? 

These are questions that 
all manufacturers selling 
through department stores 


“T’ll be in the market early next 
I’ve been held up a few 


We'll be in 
your showroom to- 
gether on Monday 
or Tuesday.” 

“T wish you 
could give me some 
printed matter or 
something about 
your line. I have 
to give a talk to 
my salespeople at 
our next depart- 
ment meeting.” 

“I’m looking for 
a line that we can 
merchandise on the 
same basis as our 
competition. I’ve 
been told to put in 
more popular priced 
goods ” 


knew the old-time 
buyer, she was an 
absolute autocrat, 


are asking. 


They are an- 
swered in an authoritative 
way in this article. 


Remarks of this 
kind offered sin- 
cerely by buyers 
to manufacturers 




















who placed orders 





in hit-or-miss fash- 

ion how, when, and to an extent, 
that happened to please her at the 
moment. Even the Big Boss sel- 
dom interfered with the old-time 
department store buyer lest she 
grow temperamental and resign. 

Manufacturers who sell to pres- 
ent-day department stores have 
probably noticed a very radical 
change in the attitude and activi- 
ties of the department store buyer. 
They are told: 

“Sorry, I can’t buy a thing to- 
day. Our merchandise manager 
handed out our ‘open to buy’ sheets 
this morning and I’m not allowed 
to spend a dollar until our in- 
ventory’s reduced.” 


point to several sig- 
nificant directions in which the de- 
partment store wind is blowing— 
for buyers. It is evident (1) that 
the present-day buyer’s authority 
is absolutely controlled from higher 
up; (2) that the department store 
buyer no longer wields the auto- 
cratic power of former days (3) 
that the buyer, instead of being .a 
merchant, as before, with the many 
incidental duties of a storekeeper, 
is gradually having her functions 
divided and allotted to specialists. 

These conditions, plus the many 
changes taking place in retail dis- 
tribution today, are causing many 
thoughtful business men to ask: 
what is happening to the depart- 
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ment store buyer? Are retailing 
changes tending toward her elimi- 
nation? 

There is no doubt that the store 
situation has become acute for the 
buyer. This has come about in- 
evitably, as department store own- 
ers have concentrated their interest 
on the merchandising function of 
the store. It has been claimed that 
this interest can be traced to the 
influence of chains and group buy- 
ing activities which have been 
absorbing available bargains and 
surpluses in wholesale markets and 
practically forcing the attention 
of independent department stores 
toward the sale of style and quality 
merchandise, rather than price. 
Unquestionably, buyers are being 
flayed and criticized on all sides 
by store owners; they are being 
hired and fired with startling 
rapidity. They see responsibility 
after responsibility taken away 


from them, although department 
store people are attempting to 
soften the blow by claiming that 
buyers are not having their duties 
lifted, but are merely being given 
specialized assistance. 


No matter what way it is con- 
sidered, there is a tremendous up- 
heaval taking place in department 
stores, and it is leaving store buy- 
ers somewhat bewildered and ex- 
tremely nervous. Their confidences 
are frequently poured into the ears 
of traveling salesmen, who are 
themselves as uncertain as the 
buyers concerning what is happen- 
ing in department stores. As 
traveling salesmen see the au- 
thority of buyers more and more 
limited, it is only natural for them 
to wonder whether the buyer will 
ultimately be the person to whom 
merchandise will be sold. More- 
over, many thoughtful sales execu- 
tives and traveling salesmen are 
questioning, too, as they see ‘spe- 
cialists taking over responsibilities 
formerly the buyer’s, whether sales 
effort might not well include some 
of these assistants on the buyer’s 
staff. 

This article aims to present, in- 
sofar as possible, a picture of the 
existing situation as it concerns 
the department store buyer and her 
relation to manufacturers. It is 
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not a prophecy, and makes no at- 
tempt to discuss future buying 
trends. Retail economists consulted 
for purposes of this article state 
frankly that buying conditions are 
changing so rapidly that the best 
one can do is to peep behind the 
retailing scenes to see what is 
happening today in department 
stores. Tomorrow’s buying may 
be entirely different. 


When the Buyer’s Status Changed 


The most important changes that 
have taken place in department 
stores in the last ten years center 
around merchandising. Naturally, 
this has brought the buyer clearly 
in the limelight, and the first im- 
portant change in her status took 
place around 1920, with the intro- 
duction in department store execu- 
tive circles of the merchandise 
manager. After the war, when 
large department stores found 
themselves saddled with excessive 
inventories, and when the collapse 
in commodity prices forced store 
owners to supervise merchandising 
activities, the merchandise man- 
ager and the store controller were 
brought in to bring order out of 
the merchandising chaos. The 
merchandise manager was installed 
to supervise the activities of buy- 
ers, a personal representative, as it 
were, of the store owner. Natu- 
rally, buyers being unaccustomed 
to having their activities curbed or 
directed, did not take kindly to the 
merchandise manager. It is no 
secret that many a bitter store 
battle raged in the first few years 
of this new executive’s advent. 

Gradually, however, department 
store buyers came to see the wis- 
dom of controlled purchases; they 
recognized that the merchandise 
manager’s real function was to 
make their individual departments 
show greater profits. Instead of 
opposing the merchandise manager, 
the department store buyer has 
come to accept his direction. In 
modern department stores today, 
therefore, the merchandise man- 
ager is the immediate superior of 
the buyers. 

His function is sketched by 
Gordon K. Creighton, president. 
Frederick Loeser & Company, 
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EATURING a 

Fashion and 
Beauty Culture Revue, 
with Madame Doral- 
dina of Hollywood 
and Lucy Park of New 
York as principals, 
The Detroit Free Press 
was host to 4,500 De- 
troit women who at- 
tended the two day, 
two hours per day 
sessions. 

q 


ITH events of 

this sort, plus 
the three or more 
pages daily for women, 
regularly carried by 
The Free Press, this 
newspaper has de- 
veloped a readily ap- 
parent contact with 
the intelligent women 
in the Detroit Market 
that is of great value 
to the advertiser from 
the standpoint of 
reader interest and 
reader confidence. 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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ITH a circula- 

tion of 230,000 
daily, 330,000 Sunday, 
reaching every other 
home in the entire 
Detroit area, The 
Detroit Free Press, 
more than ever before, 
is a real necessity for 
the alert merchandiser 
seeking adequate 
coverage without 
waste, at low cost per 
reader reached and 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Brooklyn, in this way: “No system 
can reduce merchandising to an 
automatic mathematical formula, 
and the skill of the buyer in selec- 
tion and trading is needed as much 
as ever. What such a system can 
do, however, is to supplement and 
fortify that which the buyer al- 
ready possesses to such an extent 
that losses will be reduced to the 
justifiable losses incidental to mis- 
takes in selection, etc., instead of 
the foolish losses which could 
have been avoided if the facts in 
regard to the promotion classifica- 
tions and the elements of demand 
had been studied in advance and 
used as a guide. This guidance 
of the selective function is under- 
taken by the merchandise manager 
in his serious effort to reduce the 
prodigious amount of merchandise 
depreciation due to mark-downs. 
Real vision is needed in guiding 
and systematizing the selective 
function itself, and it has been my 
experience that buyers whole- 
heartedly welcome methods of an- 
alysis which enable them to pro- 
ceed with confidence at those times 
of the season when trends are 
most obscure.” 

The introduction of the mer- 
chandise manager represents the 
first step in changing the status of 
the department store buyer. Al- 
though many buyers still refer 
scornfully to “book merchandis- 
ing,” they are forced to recognize 
the authority of the merchandise 
office which plans, statistically, 
how much shall be bought each 
season, and when orders shall be 
placed. The department store 
buyer is, therefore, absolutely un- 
der the jurisdiction of the mer- 
chandise office. 

The selective function—the ac- 
tual purchase of merchandise—is 
left to the buyer, or, rather, was 
left. The introduction of the de- 
partment store stylist has made 
the buyer begin to question again 
whether this is not another step to 
limit her authority. Store owners 
say that it is not; they state that 
the stylist has been introduced into 
the retailing picture to supply the 
style-awareness, the artistic sense 
and the general fashion sensitive- 
ness that the average buyer 
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lacks. Most buyers have been 
selected for their commercial 
ability, and experience has shown 
that they are concerned primari), 
with the profit end of their depart- 
ment. The stylist has been added 
to the buyer’s staff, therefore, to 
apply her standards of good taste, 
her training, and her style-con- 
sciousness to the goods that the 
buyer selects. 

Buyers have not taken kindly to 
the introduction of the stylist. Al- 
though store owners insist that the 
buyer is still the buyer, and the 
stylist merely an adviser, intelligent 
buyers recognize in the installation 
of the stylist another change in 
their status. The stylist has 
brought about a great deal of fric- 
tion, and although store owners 
are attempting to smooth it out, it 
has started many buyers question- 
ing whether this is not another 
move leading toward their elimi- 
nation. 


What the Comparison Office Does 


The comparison shopping office 
is not new in department store 
fields, but it represents another 
adjunct to the buyer’s staff’ which 
tends to affect the buying function. 
Through the comparison office, 
with its corps of shoppers, the 
buyer’s merchandising alertness is 
checked by comparison with the 
activities of competitive stores. If 
similar departments in other stores 
are doing a better business, — the 
comparison office reports it—and 
it is the buyer, again, whose effi- 
ciency is questioned. 

Formerly, the buyer of each de- 
partment in a large store was im- 
mediately responsible for the activi- 
ties of salespeople in her depart- 
ment. Today, this responsibility 
has been transferred to the section 
manager, and it is to him that 
salespeople report. With the sec- 
tion manager immediately in 
charge of salespeople, another re- 
sponsibility is lifted from the 
shoulders of the buyer. 

To free her for more important 
duties, the department store buyer 
has been given, in most large 
stores, a stock clerk, who handles 
all the routine and clerical work 
connected with stockkeeping. This 
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Surveys Prove Leadership 


of 
The New York Times 


URVEYS by independent research and 
advertising organizations of news- 


. The New York 
Times reaches 
thousands more 
families with an- 
nual incomes of 
$5,000 or more 
than any other 
New York news- 


paper. 


. More women in 
families with an- 
nual incomes of 
$4,000 or more 
read The Times 
than any other 
newspaper, morn- 
ing or evening. 


. The Times is read 


by more automo- 
bile owners than 


. More 


paper reading habits of the New York 
area have confirmed and strengthened 
The New York Times leadership. 


biased surveys show: 


Un- 


any other metro- 
politan publication. 


home-own- 
ing families with 
incomes exceeding 
$3,000 a year read 
The Times than 
any other news- 


paper. 


. In the suburbs The 


Times has a larger 
circulation than 
any other news- 
paper in the two 
highest income 
groups, described 
as (a) homes of 
substantial wealth 
and (b) comfort- 
able upper middle 


class homes. 


Che New York Cimes 


Weekday 437,367 


Average for six months ended March 31, 1920, 


Sunday 752,689 


as reported to Post-Ofice Department. 
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Vrojerred ~ 


XPERIENCED advertisers in the Okla- 


homa City Market have found that the 
Oklahoman and Times return the high- 


est dollar profits on money invested in 
their advertising columns, because they en- 


joy the greatest amount of reader-confi- 
dence and reader-response. 


A glance at any current issue of the Okla- 
homan or Times shows the clean typog- 
raphy, modern type faces, and profuse il- 
lustrations which, added to the Oklahoman 
and Times forty years of excellent news, 
editorial and civic services, have attracted 
and held a larger reader-audience than that 
of any other two newspapers in Oklahoma, 
making them the preferred newspapers by 
3 out of every 5 families in the Oklahoma 
City Market. This in turn has given them 
their 3-to-] leadership in linage. 
These two newspapers—each more 
complete, finer, and better equipped 
than any published singly in any city 
under 250,000—offer advertisers 4 
quick, effective medium with which 
to win the rich, compact, million-per 


son Oklahoma City Market at ON 
low advertising cost. 


In the 68-mile trade ter- 
ritory, exclusive of the 


city fa Re there are 


vee fF HE DAIL 
i e  OKLAHO 


THE OKLAHO 
WKY~The OKLAHO 
represented by E.Kata Special Advertising 


4 
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Viet dl Vhaathes 


‘ 


3S 


In Oklahoma City there 
are 40,609 families, 97%, 
of whom receive 204 


carrier-delivered copies 
of the Oklahoman, the 
Times, or both, 


UBLISHING CO 
MER -STOCKMAN ee 


gue’ York Chicago Detroit Atlanta Kansas lity San Francisco 
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Holding k¢Clock 
in Minne sota~ 


We are told that Joshua commanded the sun to stand still 
in order that he might win a battle. 


Minnesota farmers are doing the same thing in a different 
way, to win battles with soil and weather. 


Through machinery, they make each day produce a bigger 
dividend in work accomplished. For example, in twenty-seven 
years, production of small grain was increased thirty-three per 
cent and butterfat forty-three per cent. Machinery and 
method have made Minnesota agriculture proverbially profitable. 


That is why Minnesota, with 55.9% ruzal population, is 
one of the best markets in the country. 


The only weekly farm paper in 


this land of sales opportunity is 


\/4 


TH ER 


Webb Publishing Co Saint Paul Minnesets 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., A 2) Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 No. Michigan Ave., | Saeaae 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. TANDAR New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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was formerly one of the most im- 
portant duties of the buyer, and 
occupied much of her time. To- 
day, the stock clerk relieves the 
buyer of this responsibility and, 
theoretically, frees her for more 
important work. 

As manager of her department, 
the buyer was formerly. responsible 
for the arrangement of equipment, 
such as showcases, counters, tables, 
cash registers, etc. The installa- 
tion in modern department stores 
of layout experts in-the planning 
department has taken away this 
function from the buyer, and 
turned it over to specialists in ef- 
ficient store arrangement. 

With so much of the buyer’s 
work taken over by specialists, it 
would seem to point toward a 
situation in which the buyer is left 
without any actual duties—except 
that of buying goods. At the office 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, it was pointed out that 
this is just what the modern. de- 
partment store is aiming at—to 
free the buyer from unnecessary 
routine, clerical or outside duties 
so that she is free to concentrate 
on her prime function—buying 
goods. She is freed. from these 
duties by being given a corps of 
specialists as assistants. 


A Challenge 


Theoretically, this is the principle 
behind divesting the buyer of her 
many duties, but it is no secret 
that buyers themselves do not look 
upon it in this way. Rather, they 
consider it a direct challenge, and 
some look upon it as the beginning 
of the end. They see the trend 
toward resident and central or 
group buying—and it is this trend, 
plus the divesting of their many 
functions that makes many depart- 
ment store buyers wonder where 
they will belong in the future plan 
of retail distribution. 

In discussing the changing status 
of the department store buyer, re- 
cently, the Dry Goods Economist 
refuted the belief that group buy- 
ing would eventually eliminate the 
buyer. That publication said: 
“We believe that while group buy- 
ing can be a valuable adjunct to a 
store’s operation, it can never take 
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the place of the personal selection 
and judgment of the store buyer. 
Our reason for the belief lies in 
the fact that merchandising is the 
most human of all businesses and 
can never be made a mechanical 
operation to the extent, for in- 
stance, of manufacturing. The 
store buyer deals with the incal- 
culable element of the whims and 
fancies of his local community, 
and in spite of the widespread uni- 
formity of style, the variations in 
the demand of any store’s local 
trade demand a constant observa- 
tion and keen judgment of the man 
on the spot, that is, the store 
buyer.” 

ln commenting on this view, 
Harry W. Schachter, assistant gen- 
eral manager of Herman Straus & 
Sons Company, Louisville, Ky., re- 
marked: “When you say that 
group buying can never take the 
place of the personal selection and 
judgment of the store buyer, you 
are simply implying that the in- 
dividualistic basis is here to stay 
and can never be replaced. That I 
doubt, and doubt very seriously. 
The most outstanding change in 
the field of distribution in the last 
ten or fifteen years is the change 
from an individualistic to a co- 
operative viewpoint. Ten or fifteen 
years ago, the buyer was the auto- 
crat of his department, and every- 
thing revolved about him. In the 
last few years, some stores began 
to discover that the co-operative 
viewpoint and co-operative effort is 
the more efficient, and that, by 
throwing their individualism into 
a common melting pot with other 
stores, they discovered that co- 
operative effort not only pays, but 
pays well. 

“TI not only believe. that group 
buying can replace successfully the 
buyer’s personal selection, but I 
think that even central buying can 
do the same thing. . . . The central 
buyer must get his information 
very minutely and in detail from 
the department manager, who is in 
the store all the time, and whose 
main function is to translate to the 
central buyer what the consumer 
is demanding.” 


Lew Hahn, of the 


president 
Hahn Department Stores, a group 
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which represents one of the’ most 
important retail mergers of recent 
years, believes that the functions 
of buying and selling in depart- 
ment stores will eventually be 
divorced. Since the exclusive duty 
of the buyer will be buyipg, her 
chief responsibility will be a study 
of the needs of the community. 

This view is borne by many re- 
tail economists who, instead of 
prophesying the elimination of the 
department store buyer, see merely 
a change in her function. Since a 
study of the consumer’s needs and 
desires has never been as flourish- 
ing as today, it is believed that this 
will be the prime duty of the de- 
partment store buyer. In addition, 
it is claimed that the buyer’s duty 
will be to co-ordinate and to cor- 
relate the work of the specialists 
assigned to her buying staff. 

All this is, of course, largely 
theoretical. It is about as definite 
as any retailing expert dares to be 
in these changing times. This un- 
certain status of the department 
store buyer solves no real selling 
problems for manufacturers dis- 
tributing through department stores. 
The best one can do, after pre- 
senting the present-day retailing 
picture, blurred as it is, is to offer 
to manufacturers a few more-or- 
less definite conclusions regarding 
how this situation will affect them: 

1. The less autocratic attitude of 
the department store buyer should, 
on the whole, make selling easier 
for manufacturers’ salesmen. This 
refers particularly to personal dif- 
ficulties which so many travelers 
have experienced in the past in 
dealing with too-temperamental de- 
partment store buyers. As_ the 
buyer is freed from routine duties 
and has more time to concentrate 
on buying, more opportunities will 
be given for sale interviews. There 
will be fewer “too busy to see 
you” messages. sent out, and manu- 
facturers’ representatives may have 
more productive trips. 

2. As the department store buyer 
of the future makes a more in- 
tensive study of consumer demand 
and a more thorough-going an- 
alysis of community needs, there 
will be more buying by buyers and 
less selling by manufacturers. This 
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is a tendency already noticed by 
many manufacturers. It is a con- 
trast to the manner in which buy- 
ers formerly approached their 
sources of supply. There used to 
be a “what’s new” attitude, in 
which buyers could be persuaded 
to take what the salesman claimed 
was new. Today, many buyers are 
in a position to say authoritatively 
to the manufacturer, even before 
they see his line: “I want such- 
and-such for the reason that our 
trade demands this particular 
thing.” This new approach to buy- 
ing is felt particularly by manv- 
facturers who sell to stores op- 
erating on the ensemble plan of 
merchandising—in which buying 
goods for various departments is 
co-ordinated to fit into a previously 
agreed plan of ensemble selling. 

3. This policy of more intensive 
selection of merchandise by de- 
partment store buyers will, in the 
final analysis, prove more satis- 
factory to manufacturers. There 
will be fewer purchasing errors on 
the part of buyers, and as every 
manufacturer knows, many buyers 
have a tendency to blame their 
own mistakes in selection upon the 
manufacturer. 

4. The whole effect of pointing 
up the buyer’s function by releasing 
her from other duties and freeing 
her for concentration on buying 
should make for greater alertness 
which will, in turn, be felt by 
manufacturers. The buyer will 
be more receptive to new ideas, 
more interested in the manufac- 
turer’s advertising and sales pro- 
motion plans. 


Changes in Staff of Crowell 


Publications 

Malcolm Smith, who has been Western 
manager at Chicago of Woman’s Home 
Componton, has been appointed manager 
of business extension department of 
the Crowell Publishing Company. His 
headquarters will be at New York. He 
ain — Denied’ Ashley, who 

s m New of 
Woman's Home Companion at Boston 


J. B. Heth, Jr., Joins Ray G. 


Maxwell Staff 
James B. Heth, Jr., has joined Ray 
G. Maxwell & Company, Inc., as West 
ern manager of the Butterick Quarterly, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 
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The Los Angeles Examiner is one of the 28 Hearst mw ed read by more than 
20,000,000 people, Member of International News and Universal Services, and of 
the Associated Press and A. B. C. 





What Groucho Says 


The Ideal Agency Client Spends $999,000 


course I love my clients! 
What's the matter with you, 
anyway? Doesn't every slave love 
his master? Oh, it’s a glorious 
job, this agency thing! The bigger 
the billing the less the profit. 

Sure I’m serious. You know 
the modern client’s motto, don’t 
you? It’s in question form. “What 
do you do for your 15 per cent, 
anyway?” 

Baxter, of Baxter’s Broomless 
Cleaner, is a most amiable gent!e- 
man. No client ever spoke sv 
highly of me. Letters of endorse- 
ment written to our prospects; 
carbon copies to me. Say, you'd 
think our intellects were beyond 
compare, our service faultless, and 
anybody’d be a sucker to employ 
any other agent. True enough as 
I see it. But does Baxter make us 
pay for it? Ask me! 

He was all right while he was 
spending $800,000, too. Paid his 
bills—never kicked. But then he 
became a _ $1,000,000 advertiser. 
Now he audits every bill for pro- 
duction costs, makes an arbitrary 
figure and pays it. Says if we 
protest he will pay the whole bill. 
Fair enough, say you? 

“We are spending over $1,000,- 
000. Your profits are very large. 
It is to your interest to make our 
advertising very effective and very 
economical to us.” I’ve got eight- 
een variations of that statement on 
paper and have heard it spoken 
fifty-six times. 

A hundred and fifty thousand is 
a pretty fair spread on one account 
—very minimum of expense is 
over 60 per cent of that. Then 
come these kind words: “Don’t you 
think a consumer analysis of New 
York City would be valuable to 
you in preparing copy? Wouldn't 
cost you much,” 

Answer: “It 
$15,000.” 

“That's nothing, considering your 
profit on our billings. You know, 
we're well over $1,000,000 now.” 

Or. this: “Don’t you think it 
would pay yoy to hire a liaison 
man to contact between your copy 
staff, our big retailers and our 


would cost us 


sales department? Our assistant 
sales manager would just fill the 
bill. You can get him for $45,000 
a year and he can keep his desk 
in our office.” 

Now what in thunder is a “liaison 
man”? We don’t know what he 
does, but we’ve got one in Baxter's 
office. His contact with our copy 
staff is largely alcoholic as near as 
I can find out. He and the Big 
Boss are the only two men on our 
pay roll who have no fear of being 
fired. 

We've bought an interest in a 
household appliance shop to get 
“laboratory experience” in retail- 
ing Broomless Cleaners. 

Our marketing expert spends a 
third ot his time working for 
Baxter, but we pay him. Baxter 
says he is the most competent mar 
in sales budgeting he has ever 
known. Kind words are priceless, 
everybody knows that, but they 
aren't red ink eradicators by 4 
darn sight. 

So far I am hanging 6n to the 
last $8,000 of gross pyofits—but 
Baxter will think of some very 
kindly, complimentary and* appreci, 
ative way to get that from us. 

Remember the words of a wise 
man. The ideal client spends only 
$099,000. There is proper humility 
in that piffling sum. But when he 
adds $1,001 to that and gets over 
$1,000,009, then you're sunk. 

No, we've never had a cross 
word with Baxter. He is always 
amiable, kindly, considerate, our 
leading appreciator, but alas, he’s 
spending over $1,000, 

GroucHo. 


Sharp and Dohme to 


J. Walter Thompson 
Sharp and Dohme, Baltimore, manu- 
facturi chemists, have pla¢ed_ their 
sovertioing poe account with the J. Walter 
Thompson Comey. National and loca! 
mediums will 


Barron G. Collier, Inc. 
Transfers B. E. Lee 


Burr E. Lee has returned to th: 
New York office of Barron G. Collie: 
Inc. Previously he had been with th 
Buffalo office. 
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EXCLUSIVE 
ACCOUNTS “Wahl Eversharp Pens” is 


another of the 506 Na- 
tionally Advertised Prod- 
ucts that used The Ex- 
aminer exclusively in San 
Francisco during 1928. 


When one newspaper can 
maintain the sales volume 
of this popular pen in the 
important San Francisco 
market—and of 505 other 
exclusive accounts as well 
—there’s food for any ad- 
vertisers thought. 











One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


Member International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


W. W. CHEW A. R. BARTLETT J.D.GALBRAITH T.C. HOFFMEYER 


285 Madison Ave. 3-129 General Motors Bldg. 612 Hearst Bidg. 625 Hearst Bidg. 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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In California~ 





“AGROPOLIS” 
is Your Mass-Market 
of First Importance 


XERCISE your Eversharp a bit, Mr. Space 
Buyer, while we say a few words about Cali- 
fornia. Out where the west ends, they’ve wonder- 
ful cities—Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland— 
great mass markets, all of them. But there’s a 
larger mass market than any of them in this state 
of sunshine and movie stars. It is AGROPOLIS. 
In California one person out of three is a rural 
dweller. The nine-year-old census counted 1,095,- 
132 of them. There are many more today. 
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AGROPOLIS, California 


Cultivate this fertile market for your merchan- 
dise. Folks in Acropo.is, California, are prosper- 
ous folks. Plenty of money and good spenders. 
They live well and in the modern manner. 

Through the Pacific Rural Press—one of the 
Standard Farm Papers—you can sell the leadership 
families of AGRopo.is. This paper is the leadership 
paper in the state—the weekly “newspaper” of 
Acropo is folks. 

In almost every agricultural state, the largest or 
second largest market is Acropo.is. In almost 
every farm state, the leading citizens read one of 
the Standard Farm Papers. 15 non-duplicating 
publications, reaching 2,500,000 representative 
homes, 


How to Sell AGROPOLIS 


A distinguished authority has compiled a com- 


prehensive survey and marketing guide to the entire 
farm market. This survey is called “The Other 
Half of America’s Market.” It will be presented 


to interested executives on appointment. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local. 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Pacific Rural Press Pennsylvania Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul Ohio Farmer Misouri Ruralist 

The American Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Progressive Farmer Michigan Farmer 

The New Breeder’s Gazette Hoard’s Dairyman The Prairie Farmer 


The STANDARD piecr UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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day in - 

and day out 

- the Morning 
American is 
scoring im- 
portant news 
“beats” on 


the other New 
York papers - 
in addition 
to leading 
with all man-~- 
ner of great 
features. 
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A Panoramic View of Wholesaling 


Position of the Wholesaler in Distribution Is Summarized in Four 
Committee Reports 


HE machinery of wholesale 

distribution underwent a two- 
day dismantling at Washington, 
last week, during the convention of 
the National Wholesale Confer- 
ence. Operations of its various 
parts were divided into four 
groups in order that they might be 
better understood in their relation 
to the functioning of the wholesale 
machine as a unit. 

At a meeting last year four com- 
mittees were appointed to survey 
specific phases of wholesale mer- 
chandise handling assigned to 
them. As a consequence of the 
information presented by these 
committees, the conference adopted 
two recommendations relative to 
the setting up-of--machinery for 
carrying on the work undertaken. 
These recommendations were: 

That the Department of Commerce be 
asked to inaugurate a movement to es- 
tablish a central control of distribution 
studies, organized, directed and super- 
vised by the department, to which trade 
associations and other groups may ap- 
ply to initiate and conduct such inquiries 
as may be desired by them, in order 
that the results may be published in 
such form and with such dispatch as 
would foster the extension of this type 
of inquiry and promote the introduction 
of methods adapted to meet the pressing 
needs for distributive economy. 

That the various trade associations 
organize an inter-association committee 
on education to promote better under- 
standing of the functions and inter-re- 
lations of the various agencies engaged 
in distribution. 


The inclination of 


growing 
wholesalers to confer with sup- 


pliers, reported one committee, is 
a welcome tendency because manu- 
facturers are in a position to give 
much helpful advice and to bene- 
fit themselves from exchanges. 
“Wholesalers frequently observe 
aggressive selling campaigns which 
distribute unusual. quantities of 
merchguiiien through . irregular 
channels,” continues the report. 
“Usually a’ slump follows with 
rampant price cutting and product 
is discredited when offered at proper 
price levels. Where new channels 
are tapped to supply further a 
market already well supplied, the 


product competes with itself to 
the disadvantage of everyone.” 

Price cutting by chain stores, it 
is intimated, is not wholly destruc- 
tive to manufacturers, although it 
is conceded that imposition by 
mass buyers may result in oc- 
casional injustices. The fact re- 
mains, however, that interpreting 
consumer acceptance in terms of 
specific products is responsible for 
the growth of chain stores. Chains 
seek what they see is acceptable 
while. independents are inclined to 
buy what they are offered. In the 
opinion of the committee, the pol- 
icy of supplying what consumers 
continue to accept must win out 
in the end and, it is stated, alert 
wholesalers who recognize this fact 
are beginning to revise their own 
operations in accord with it. 

The report of the committee 
which studied economic factors 
outlined the following conclusions 
arrived at from a study of the 
situation. These conclusions in- 
clude: 


That wholesalers should recognize the 
need for scientific analyses of sales for 
the purpose of co-ordinating consumer 
demand with production and distribution. 

The wholesalers, within each trade, 
should study the problem of delivery 
costs in order to eliminate the practice 
of paying unreasonable delivery charges. 

That the difficulties, due to style 
changes, can best be corrected by care- 
ful analyses on the part of manufactur- 
ers, in co-operation with wholesalers, in 
order that merchandise produced may 
conform with the desires and require- 
ments of the consumer. 

That retailers be informed as to the 
special services and other advantages of 
buying from wholesalers. 

That there be brought to the atten- 
tion of retailers the merits of limiting 
purchases to a minimum of sources. 


On the subject of business 
analyses, another committee re- 
ported that the misuse of indices, 
capable of being rightly helpful if 
rightfully applied, would be hu- 
morous were it not so extensive. 
In few cases of business distress, 
it was stated, has hasty acceptance 
of shallow conclusions been more 
apparent than in the field assigned 
to this committee. 
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Searching for nostrums avails 
no more than does self-pity, the 
report counseled. Cause and ef- 
fect in the individual business must 
be traced not by application of 
some handy rule of thumb but by 
patient examination of all avail- 
able data. 

“We have endeavored to ascer- 
tain what business analyses are 
practicable,” reports the commit- 
tee. “Our report reaches the con- 
clusion that wholesalers may rely 
upon studies of distribution costs 
to determine: (1) Economic trad- 
ing areas and distances; (2) selec- 
tion of customers upon 
profitable operation; (3) consider- 
ation of profitable minimum size of 
orders and shipments, and (4) 
simplification of styles, sizes and 
varieties in their relation to turn- 
over and profits.” 

In the report of the committee 
on credits, sales terms and collec- 
tions, it is stated that one of the 
most serious credit problems con- 
cerning wholesalers is the tendency 
of taking unearned discounts. 
Only united effort, it was ad- 
vised, will prove effective in de- 
fending the sanctity of the con- 
tract which exists when goods are 
sold on clearly stated terms of 
sales. Further, competition should 
be based on the quality of the 
goods and the efficiency of the ser- 
vice rendered, rather than upon 
the elasticity of the sales terms. 

development of standard 
sales terms in well-defined trade 
groups also is urged as necessary 
for the common interest to insure 
against the present marked ten- 
dency toward “terms grabbing” 
the part of buyers. 

The conference was held under 
the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
R. R. Ellis, chairman of the board 
of the Van Vleet-Ellis Corpora- 
tion, Memphis, presided. 


New York “World” Appoint- 
ments 

Harry W. Belcher, formerly financial 

advertising manager of the United 

States Daily, has been appointed man- 


eS of financial advertising « of the New 
orld. eale has been 


— financial viventisin man 
oF the Evening World. ¥ 7 
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New Accounts for Syracuse 


The advertising accounts of the fol 
lowing companies have been placed with 
G. F. Barthe and Company, Syracuse 
N. Y., advertising a y: The Austin 
Oxygen Permeator Corporation, manu 
facturer of a coal-saving device for the 
home, E. G. Childs & pany, Inc., 
investments and securities, and the 
Central New York Review, all of 
Syracuse. 

“2 cones Candy Works, Oswego, 

ee acturer of Ox-Heart prod 
ae has also appointed G. F. Barthe 
and Company to direct their advertising 
account. 


P. L. Emerson Opens Own 
Offices 


Emerson has resigned from the 
Yellow “Truck and Coach Manufacturing 
Comeant, Pontiac, Mich., and has 
opened offices at Chicago a as counselor 
on commercial transportation problems 
Mr. Emerson was identified with the 
sales of Yellow Cabs before becoming 
peonqgeaiiont in ~~" of sales of Yel- 
low Truck and Coac 


Join Lynn Ellis Group of 
Agencies 

Holden, McKinney and Clark, Inc., 
Detroit, and Wolcott and Holcomb, Inc., 

ton, have been added to the Lynn 
Ellis group of advertising agencies. The 
Bolton Advertisin; Withen’y. Youngs 
town, Ohio, and The Grover 
Company, Inc., Lima, Ohio, Love joined 
the ones associate members, afhliated 
woe 7 he Lee E. Donnelley Clenpany, 
Clev 


New Account for Columbus 


Agency 


aS... Williams Manufacturing Com- 

Pany, Portsmouth, Ohio, manufacturer 

eather and footwear products, has 

- its advertising account with The 

obbins & Pearson Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, advertising agency. 


B. F. West with “Engineering 
News-Record” 


Baird F. West, who has been with the 
advertising division of American 
Radiator mpany, New York, has re- 
signed to accept a position as assistant 
manager of market ouverte, for Engi- 
neering News-Record, New York. 


E. C. Harrington Joins 
Du Pont 


C. Harri na formerly with Cal- 
kins & Holden toe [On ‘George Batten 


Company, has been ed s- 
ing manager of The been’ appointed adve pe 


partment of the Du Pont saeee on Cor 
pany, Inc., Wilmington, Del. . - 
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Local Firms 
Ought to Know 


26% of all local 
display advertisers 
in Los Angeles give 
their entire appro- 
riation to the 
Angeles Times 


{los Anais Simes 


Eastern Representative: Witiiams, Lawrence & Creomer Ce., 360 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
255 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representattoe: R. J, Bidwell Ce., 742 Market 8t., 
San Francisco, White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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Industrial Distribution 
Publications Merge 


The Electrical Trade Publishing Com 
pany, publisher of Industrial Distribu- 
tor and Salesman, Chicago, has pur- 
chased the Crawford Publishing Com- 
pany, also of that city. Mill Supplies, 
tormerly published by the Crawford 
company, will be merged with I/ndus- 
trial Distributor and Salesman. The 
first issue of the merged pub.ications 
will appear in June under the name of 
Mill Supplies with which is consoli- 
dated Industrial Distributor and Sales- 


man 

A. M. Morris will be general manager 
of the new publication; E. N. Grant- 
vedt, advertising manager, and Henry 
W. Young, editorial director. 


Underwood Typewriter Sales 
Appointments 


A. R. King has been appointed sales 
manager and M. S. Eylar vice-president 
of the Underwood Typewriter Company, 
New York, in charge of machine sales. 
Mr. King succeeds J. E. Neahr, who 
has retired after twenty years as sales 
manager. Mr. Eylar, who has been vice- 
president of the General Office Equip 


ment Corporation, will now be in charge 
of all sales, both domestic and foreign, 
of the Underwood-Elliott 
pany subsidiaries. 


H. A. Ahern Joins John B. 


Fisher Com- 


Gallagher Company 


Harry A. Ahern has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
Morning Telegraph to become general 
manager of the John B. Gallagher Com- 
pany, New York advertising promotion. 
He formerly was advertising manager 
of the New York Evening Graphic. 


Paper Cup Account to Lyon 
Agency 

The National Consumers Paper Cor- 
poration, New York, has appointed the 
Lyon a Agency, Inc., of that 
city, to direct e advertising of Non- 
Spil and Royal pool cups. Newspapers 
will be used for both products. 


L. H. Lewis Returns to 
Cruttenden & Eger Agency 


Leon H. Lewis, recently advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the Fay 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has 
returned to his former position as ac- 
count executive with Cruttenden & Eger, 
advertising agency of that city. 


R. E.. Spline, Director, 
Loft, Inc. 


Robert E. Spline, of Kelly, Spline & 
Watkins, Inc, New ork advertising 
agency, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of Loft, Inc., 
New York, Loft candies. 
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O. E. Mclntyre, President, 
H. S. Howland Agency 


Following a re-organization, the H. S. 
Howland Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, has elected the following new of- 
ficers: President, O; E. cIntyre, 
formerly vice- president in charge of ad- 
vertising of The Charles William Stores, 
Inc.; vice-president, Edward H. Acree, 
formerly advertising service and pro 
motion manager of the New York 
Heraid. Tribune; treasurer, W. B 
Crawford, formerly president of | the 
Illinois Bankers Association, and secre- 
tary, E.. Coffey. 

he board of directors of the How- 
land agency now includes: H. S. How- 
land, chairman; Edwin Lennox, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
American Colortype Company; J. S. 
Pomeroy, first vice-president o' the First 
National Bank, Minneapolis; Harry E 

ade; Mr. McIntyre; Mr. Crawford 
and Mr. Acree. 


G. D. Wilcox Joins Federal 
Motor Truck Company 


George D. Wilcox, | > | with the 
Miller Agency Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
has joined the: Federal Truck Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., as advertising manager 
He formerly was advertising manager 
of the Regal Motor Car Company and 
the Republic Motor: Truck Company. 


Central Alloy Steel Account to 
Sweeney & James 


The advertising account of the Cen- 
tral Alloy Steel Company, Masillon, 
Ohio, has been placed with The Sweeney 
& .James, Company, Cleveland advertis- 
ing agency. Toncan, a rust and cor- 
rosion resisting alloy steel, will be fea 
tured in a campaign in magazines. 


C. W. Collier with San 
Francisco Concern 


Charles W. Collier, for the last seven 
years field manager of the International 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, has 
joined The Recorder Printing & Pu’ 
lishing Company, San Francisco, as 
head of advertising, and sales promotion 


Appoints Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford 


The Four Wheel Drive Auto Com- 
pany: Clintonville, Wis., has appointed 
reeze- V ogel-Crawford, ‘Inc., Mileraukee 
advertising agency, to direct ‘its publica- 
tion advertising. Business papers wi! 
be used principally. 


Aviation Industries Account to 
Pittsburgh Agency 
The Pittsburgh Aviation Industries 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, has appointed 
The Albert P. Hill Company, Inc., ad 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account, 
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Five 


two 


99% newsdealer cir- 
culation, 
Greater visibility. 


80% circulation in 
counties containing 
all cities of 25,000 
and over. 


Whole family ap- 
peal. 
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years...and 


million! 


| ee years ago this week, a new weekly 
a 


magazine bid for favor on newsstands 
everywhere. This periodical was. dedicated 
to the proposition that the national pulse had 
noticeably quickened...that a vast part of the 
populace was weary of magazine methods still 
moving in the McKinley mode... that these 
men and women would welcome a publication 
tailored strictly to their times ...modern as 
a Whiteman medley... colorful, keen as a 
Covarrubias caricature. 


This week more than two million modern- 
minded Americans will go out of their way 
to buy that magazine—LIBERTY. ..2,000,000 
week after week purchasers won in five years! 
500,000 won in eight weeks recently, by the 
simple process of putting that many more 
copies on newsstands. (No change in advertis- 
ing rates.) 


So right was—is—the idea behind 
LIBERTY, so strong and steady is the de- 
mand for this new-type weekly magazine, 
that in 5 years LIBERTY is able to provide 
more than 2,000,000 circulation at the 
lowest Lib cost in its field! 


Libe rey 
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The Sunpapers Are Growl 
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THE ae SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD Guy OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bids. 110 EB. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
York JOSEPH R SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNBESS General waatt Bidg., Detroit 
First ee Bank Bidg. A. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Bias Atlanta, Ga. 





L 














adily With Baltimore! neni 
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ze TKare Is Extra Business in 


' 


-- ~ Michigan 


Ae During the Summer 
< 


4 
a 
4 


sal / tourists to the pleasure spots of 


a “ Michigan. The universal appeal 


. From early June until late in 


4 re Fi a *. . October there is a steady trek of 


of beautiful lakes and resorts 
has made this state the play- 
ground of the nation and in. 
sures this annual influx of ex- 
tra buyers. 


They come with the idea of 
spending and have the money to 
spend. 


The Booth Newspaper Area is 
increased in buying population 
two, three and fourfold. Retail 
business is maintained at peak 
throughout the months that are 
“dull” in many other markets 


It pays to keep schedules 
running in Michigan 
all through the summer. 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


Combined Daily Average Net Paid Circulation 


280,494 


As reportcd to A. B.C. for period ending March 31, 1929 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INc. 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bidg., Detroit, or any newspaper listed 


— 
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Names Mean Nothing 


Not a Thing, Except as They Acquire Associations, According to These 
Examples 


By Jack W. Speare 


[* some old whimsy book, I re- 


call an amusing chapter about 


Adam and Eve spending a dull 
Sunday afternoon in giving the 
animals their names. It started 
off at the old swimming hole near 
the since-historic apple orchard, 
something like this: An odd little 
object flopped off the end of a log, 
and Adam inquired languidly, 
“What shall we call this ugly little 







like .““Hyperion,” “Pancratic” and 
“Turner-Reich Anastigmat.” The 
last-named, by the way, was the 
breadwinner of his family of 
lenses, and in spite of lugging that 
polysyllabic jaw-breaker has been 
for forty years a leader in its 
class. 

Following his easy theory, the 
greatest success in automobile an- 
nals should have been, for ex- 
ample, a car with a name such as 


> spots of 

al appeal thing?” 

d resort: 

h 1: ping her ungloved 

the play hands delightedly, 
and in “this is going to be 

xx of ex the turtle.” 


“Turtle? And 
why a turtle?” 

“Oh we-ell, you 
know it looks like 
a turtle.” 

And so the age- 
long synonym for 
slow-motion was 
evolved—in a flash, 
just like that! 

* * * 


in at 


+ Area is 
opulation 


id. Retail Sitting 


“Oh, I know,” cried Eve, clap- 


“Ace.” 








O we attach too much 

importance to the names 
we give our products? Would 
the Ford car have sold in 
any larger or smaller volume 
had it been given any other 
name? Has “Hot Dog” held 
back the sales of frank- 
furters? 

When these questions are 
asked they indicate that 
someone is thinking radical 
thoughts. In this article, 
Mr. Speare gives expression 
to these thoughts. Whether 
many readers will agree with 
him is a moot point. We 
should be glad to know. 


There was a short and 


solid name for you. 
And where else 
could you find 
within the compass 
of only three let- 
ters so much that 
was complimen- 
tary? 

Yet, the Ace car 
made hardly a dent 
in the public con- 
sciousness. 

A few years 
later, the renowned 
Ace of Aces, re- 
turned from the 
wars, gave birth to 
a new car 
blazoned it to the 











world with his own 





boriously hand-forged with much 
bickering and mental travail, the 
writer has often thought Eve’s 
system. of naming had its merits. 

A friend who used to sales man- 
age an ultra-conservative line of 
cameras and photographic lenses, 
was something of a crank on the 
intrinsic value of trade names as 


“Look at Ford,” he used to say. 


“Of course the Ford car is a suc- 


at peak many and many a 
that are long-winded con- 
k ference where trade 
markets. names for si 
products were la- 
odules 
gan 
nmer. 
nicle 
ly News selling factors. 
‘ion 


resentative 
-» Chicago 


listed 
— 





cess, with a name like that—only 


tour 
solid.” 
Part of my friend’s prejudice 
against long names. may have been 
due to the fact that his own line 
had been burdened by its origi- 
nators,. years before, with names 


letters, and it sounds so 


rather formidable 
family name of Rickenbacker. 
Four syllables and twelve letters 
to say “Rickenbacker !” 

If it is objected that the Ricken- 
backer, after a few years of high 
popularity, faded from the picture, 
how do you account for the long- 
enduring fame and success of 
Studebaker ? 

I also asked my friend to ex- 
plain the thundering public recog- 
nition given to the Chrysler car— 
a newcomer christened with a name 
so odd it was considered necessary 
to devote several expensive maga- 
zine pages, at the start, to inform- 
ing the public it was pronounced 
“Cry-sler,” not “Chris-ler.” 

Ford, today, is a very good name 
for the lowest priced four-wheeler, 
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simply because “It looks like a 
Ford.” If Henry’s family name 
had chanced to be Packard, or 
Velie, or Jones, it would not have 
altered automotive history a par- 
ticle. 

The Niagara Sprayer Co., of 
Middleport, N. Y., is not so wet as 
its name. In fact, Ernest Hart, 
Jr., its sales head, assured me that 
for several years it has been bone 
dry. Originally a manufacturer of 
liquid insecticides and of pumps to 
squirt them on fruit and other 
crops, it finally pioneered the idea 
of dry insecticides, changed all its 
liquids to powder, and its appa- 
ratus to guns which dust it on in 
clouds instead of streams. Since 
that time, it has been going 
stronger all the while—$3,000,000 
gross last year—and not a drop of 
fluid of any kind in its line, in 
spite of the name. 

Ask the average person for a 
single word to epitomize cheap- 
ness, as connoted by the phrase 
“five-and-ten,” and the answer is 
almost sure to be “Woolworth.” 

Yet, the same person, if en- 
deavoring to symbolize the ulti- 
mate in lofty magnificence, might 
use the same identical word—‘“as 
grand as the Woolworth building.” 

This familiar example of two 
diametrically opposite meanings for 
the same word, could be multi- 


plied. 

“SUPERHEATED CANINES” 
was the legend that barked at us 
in two-foot-high red letters, atop a 
highly “de-luxed” roadside stand 
as we toured up-State last summer. 

Leaving aside the rather heavy 
humor, we'd like the courage to 
interview our friend, the head of a 
very large pork-packing concern 
specializing in “hots,” as to his 
idea of that involved reference to 
“canines.” 

Every frankfurter maker we've 
met recently, particularly the big- 
time packer referred to, got purple 
when confronted with the associa- 
tion of his product and the last end 
of man’s best friend. 

Perhaps a year.ago, I listened to 
the mad ravings of a chap who ac- 
cepts responsibility for the printed 
prestige attaching to a very high- 
grade brand of meat products, in- 
cluding the brand of broiling frank- 
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furter widely distributed to roadside 
stands throughout New York State. 
This advertising man was punctu- 
ating his remarks by. waving a cur- 
rent issue of an extremely popular 
5-cent weekly. On the cover was 
one of those characteristic “story- 
pictures” by Leyendecker or Nor- 
man Rockwell. 

This design featured a typical 
American gob, bewildered amid the 
strange surroundings of Shanghai 
or Hankow, but a joyous grin o’er- 
spreads his hungry countenance as 
he glimpses against the welter of 
heathen hieroglyphics on the sky- 
line a banner inscribed with this 
welcome back-home slogan—“HOT 
DOGS.” 

“Good night!” the sausage scribe 
was exclaiming hoarsely. “Good 
night, a couple of times! My Big 
Boss just phoned me from his 
house, pulled me away from a din- 
ner party, to ask me, politely, what 
in the dickens our half-page ad is 
doing in the same issue with this 
front cover slamming our principal 
product.” 

“Why, why?” we attempted to 
interject. “We thought that cover 
was one of the finest examples of 
suggested praise for a meritorious 
product that we have ever seen—a 
gracious bit of publicity, was our 
thought.” And we attempted to 
amplify our idea, but he shouted us 
down. 


“Off with Its Head” 


“Publicity, Rats!” he barked. 
“Gratuitous praise, blah!” and 
then, “Wait till you see what this 
does to our advertising appropria- 
tion in this paper, to every packer’s 
appropriation in this paper! Off 
with its head, that’s what. Off our 
list, and T’ll be lucky if my head 
doesn’t go off with it, just because 
I wasn’t a mind-reader so I could 
see this coming and try to persuade 
the publisher to stop his presses 
and change the cover.” 

“Are you really serious?” we 
ventured to ask, and then the full 
force of his wrath descended upon 
our head. 

It seems, according to such 
phrases as were intelligible through 
the general haze of his maledic- 
tions, that the public is condemning 
the broiled frankfurter to a linger- 
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ing economic death by its waggish 
insistence on coupling it with the 
sad demise of Fido and Carlo. All 
it needs to hang a dog, the packers 
claim, is to give it a bad name, and 
Hot Dog is the worst one you 
could hang on this particular 
canine. 

We asked the red-faced advertis- 
ing man, when he had cooled a bit, 
for some sales statistics of the 
“hot” industry, and then we heard 
a different tune. Forgetting his 
wrath, he assured us the sale of 
“hots” is showing phenomenal in- 
creases, the country over. Gently, 
we led him on to explain this 
gratifying situation. “Increased 
distribution,” he answered. “A 
million brand-new and unusually 
vigorous retail outlets. Making mil- 
lions of frankfurters to sizzle where 
only one sizzled in the scattered 
Coney-islands of yesteryear. And 
all due to the new transportation, 
the automobile. Universal touring, 
keeping folks out in the open air, 
inducing enormously increased ap- 
petites. Inviting stands dotting the 
main highways, every mile or so. 
The fragrance of our happily sea- 
soned frankfurters, broiling in their 
own spicy juices, borne on the crisp 
breezes to greet the hungry trav- 
eler’s nostrils while yet a long way 
off. Then the sight and sound of 
the delicious product itself, splut- 
tering noisily in an incense cloud 
of smoke over the red-hot coals. 
Irresistible appeal to three senses 
that unfasten the tightest purse 
strings, and keep our fleets of 
trucks on the road, day and night, 
trying to supply the ever-growing 
demand for these tempting mor- 
sels, and—” 

“Yes, and every last one of them 
advertised, purchased, and smack- 
ingly consumed, under the affec- 
tionate name of ‘Hot Dogs,’ which 
arouses your honorable industry to 
such a rage,” we finished for him. 

“Any time, young man, that the 
great, big-hearted public takes. you 
to its collective bosom to the ex- 
tent of pinning an affectionate 
nickname like that on you,” we 
continued, “you just flop down on 
your knees and thank your lucky 
stars, instead of writing protests to 
the editors, begging them to drop 
you back into the bottomless pit of 
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oblivion with some innocuous name 
such as ‘red hots.’” 

Nevertheless, we left him stéam- 
ing and stewing in his ire over the 
injustice of “Hot Dogs.” 

Other examples are plenty of 
names that violated one or all the 
rules and yet became associated 
with good-will and outstanding 
success: “Bosch” magnetos, “Cow- 
ard” shoes, “Buick” cars, and 
“Chevrolet,” “Simoniz” polishes, 
“Houdaille” shock-absorbers, “Bu- 
lova” watches, “Equitable” insur- 
ance. 

Aside from amusements, songs, 
and possibly books, it is difficult to 
recall a single product that was a 
success or failure solely because of 
its name. 


Co-operative Data Helps 
C. C. Parlin 


Tue Curtis Pustisninc Company 
Puirapetrpuia, Apr. 29, 1929 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thank you very much for the list of 
articles concerning manufacturers’ co- 
operation with their dealers in local ad- 
vertising, which we requested on the 
18th. ome of the articles we have ex- 
amined deal directly with the point we 
had in mind, and they were of consid- 
erable help to us. 

We appreciate your co-operation very 
much. 

Cuartes Cooripce Partin, 
Division of Commercial Research, 
Advertising Department. 


Southern California Campaign 
for Fly Spray 


McClellan & Company, Los 
manufacturers of moth and 
fly sprays, are conducting an advertising 
campaign in Southern California, using 


oe we, 
Angeles, 


newspapers and farm papers. Jerrold 
C. Arnold, Los Angeles, advertising, is 
handling the campaign. 


Appoints R. D. Wyly Agency 
_The Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Asso- 
ciation, Salisbury, Md., has appointed 
R. D. Wyly, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
advertising agency, to direct its maga- 
zine and radio advertising. A campaign 
is planned to promote the sale of land 
by the association for agricultural, in- 
dustrial and residential purposes. 


J. C. Heckman Heads China- 


ware Merger 
. C. Heckman, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Cheney Silk Company, New 
York, has been made president of the 
American Chinaware Corporation, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, a merger of six Eastern 
Ohio pottery companies. 
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“Sugar Bowl ” 
Prosperity 


Donaldsonville, La., another 
of New Orleans’ principal 
suburban centers, is in the 
heart of the “Sugar Bowl,” 
and more than able to buy, 
for sugar production is doing 
some doubling and redoubling 
in that section. 


Donaldsonville, with 928 fami- 
lies, reads 351 Times-Pi 
daily and 424 on Sundays. 


Che Cimes-Picayune 


(NUin New Orleans 1’ 


Member 100000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc, 
Pacific Coast: R.gj. Bidwell Co. 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN@NI 





Of course, this doesn’t 
happen every day 


| ECENTLY in Erie, Pa., a McGraw-Hill 

circulation man visited a plant to get sub- 
scriptions and got the surprise of his life. The 
story may be interesting to those advertising 
men, who, in selecting advertising mediums, 
consider not only reader interest but how 
circulation is built. 


Frankly, this Erie plant was not covered as a 
unit* by certain McGraw-Hill publications. 
The circulation man was there to find out why. 
In keeping with McGraw-Hill policy he called 
at the front office, learned the plant set-up and 
obtained permission to interview key men. 





*Unit Coverage is the aim of McGraw-Hill publications. 
It means covering the key men of each department or 
function with the right publication. 


New York Chicago gC leveland 
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NEAND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 





No. 50 of a series of advertisements conceived 
to help the advertising profession make more 
effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


When, finally, he reported back to the front 
office the surprise came. Unknown to him an 
executive had watched him work. This execu- 
tive greeted him somewhat like this: 


“So this is the way McGraw-Hill builds circu- 
lation! It interests me because you see we are 
advertising in your Engineering News-Record. 
We are now going after some mining business 
and your demonstration here convinces me that 
your Coal Age is a good place for us to 
advertise.” 


McGraw-Hill circulation headquarters in New 
York will gladly explain its principles and 
practices of circulation building to those who 
are interested, 


PUBLICATIONS 


.@.Louis Greenville San Francisco Boston London 
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No Entangling 
Alliances 


The Boston Evening Transcript throughout its 
100 vigorous years has steadfastly adhered to the 
good American doctrine of No Entangling Alli- 
ances, promulgated by George Washington in his 
Farewell Address, September 17, 1796. 


Ownership of the Boston Transcript has resided 
in the same family since its founding . . . no cor- 
poration ever having owned any interest whatso- 
ever. 


The independence of action and opinion thus pre- 
served is one reason for the unequalled prestige and 
influence of the Boston Evening Transcript in the 
rich Boston market. 


Boston Evening Transcript 
Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisce Les Angeles 
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Stage Set for 
Newspaper Executives’ 
Meeting 


ESERVATIONS already re- 

ceived from members of the 
International Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives point 
to a record-breaking attendance for 
the annual convention which is to 
be held at Chicago from May 13 to 
15. In anticipation ‘of this atten- 
dance and because this year the con- 
vention is to be held independently 
of other gatherings, the program 
committee, under the direction of 
Alvin R. Magee, national advertis- 
ing manager of the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal-Times, has been en- 
gaged in the prepatation of a pro- 
gram which would assure a broad 
coverage of the many problems 
concerning the use and sale of news- 
paper advertising. 

In addition to addresses from 
speakers within the field of news- 
paper advertising, delegates will 
also be given the benefit of obser- 
vations and experiences in the use 
of newspaper advertising by rep- 
resentatives of advertising agencies, 
advertisers and magazine publish- 
ers. The convention will open 
with an address by Leslie M. Bar- 
ton, advertising manager, Chicago 
Daily News, president of the asso- 
ciation. The report of the secre- 
tary and treasurer, Irving C. Bunt- 
man, advertising manager, Mil- 
waukee Herold, will follow. 

The program of the convention 
is summarized in the following: 


May 13, morning: Claude C. — 


Kling-Gibson Co., Chicago, sing 
Newspapers to Get Distribution”; Wil- 
liam Nelson Taft, editor, Philadelphia 
Retail Ledger, “What Is Wrong with 
Retail Advertising ?’’ 

Afternoon: Frank Heidinger, adver- 
tising director, Montgomery ard & 
Company; } Wilson, partner, The 
Blackman Co., New York, 100 Check- 
ing Points for Advertising Salesmen”’; 
Robert L. Johnson, vice-president, Time, 
New York, “The New Kind of Sales- 
manship.” 

May 14, morning: Walter G. Bryan, 
president, The Bryan Organization, New 
fork, “The Vital Point of a News- 
paper’s Success”; Kenneth Collins, vice- 
oy and director of publicity, R. H. 

acy & Co., New York, “Hints on 
How to Get More S from a Store”; 
and W. H. Stockwell, president, News- 
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paper Representatives Association, Chi- 
cago, “Giving Newspapers Real Service.” 

ternoon: David Lawrence, presi- 
dent, Consolidated Press Association, 
and president United States Daily, “The 
Financial Pages of the Future”; Fred- 
erick J. Nichols, Dayton, “Is the Growth 
of the Chain Stores a Menace?” and 
Carl L. Gibson, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager, Standard Publishing 
Corporation, Chicago, “That Aggravating 
Agate Line.” 


The morning session on May 15 
will be given over to floor discus- 
sion and election of officers. Award 
will also be made of the Shuman 
trophy for the entry considered to 
cover the best local sales idea, 
newspaper feature or local cam- 
paign originated and sold by a 
newspaper. Judges in this con- 
test are: W. nahue, adver- 
tising manager, Chicago Tribune; 
Harvey Young, advertising di- 
rector, Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch, 
and Carl P. Slone, business man- 
ager, Peoria, Ill., Journal-Trans- 
script. 

Following adjournment of the 
session, the convention will close 
with a luncheon which will be ad- 
dressed by L. A. Downs, presi- 
dent, Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago. His topic will be “Look- 
ing to the Future in Advertising.” 


Radio Account to Vanderhoof 
Agency 

The United States Radio and Tele- 
vision em ge Chicago, has appointed 
Vanderhoof Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising and sales promotional activities. 
Magazines, newspapers and business 
publications will used in advertising 
both Radiotrope and Apex brands. 


“Farm, Stock and Home” to 
Merge with “The Farmer” 


Farm, Stock and Home, Minneapolis, 
Minn., will be merged with The Farmer, 
published by the Webb Publishing Com- 
any, St. Paul, Minn., effective Fane 1, 

he merged papers will be called The 
Farmer and Farm, Stock and Home and 
will be published at St. Paul. 


Death of C. Louis Wilson 


C. Louis Wilson, proprietor of a 
Buffalo advertising agency bearing his 
and, until recently a member 

of the firm of Weinstock and Wilson, 
died at Buffalo on May 2. Mr. Wilson 
was thirty-five years old. He foomanty 
was with Burton Bigelow, Inc., Buffalo. 





Fie, Mr. McFee, on Your 
One-Sidedness 


It Is Better to Have Been Read and Quoted, Than Never to Have Been 
Read at All 


By J. H.S. Ellis 


Of Erwin, Wasey & Company 


E have had the man who 

wants short copy—and the 
man who wants short sentences— 
we have passed through the de- 
mand for words of Anglo-Saxon 
derivation and survived the insis- 
tence of the school of writing-to- 


of which form will be most like- 
ly to attract, interest and win the 
group of readers to whom the ad- 
vertisement is addressed. 

Mr. McFee, and his group with 
their various phobias, are a cause 
for worry because they are half 


the-nine-year-old-intelligence. Now 


we have the man 
who wants a law 
against metaphori- 
cal pyrotechnics.* 

It is time for 
someone to worry 
less about the ad- 
vertisement’s form 
or the source of 
inspiration which 
produced it, and to 
think more about 
its objective. 

The ultimate ob- 
jective of advertis- 
ing to sell some- 
thing. It may be 
the sacred Product. 
It may be a ser- 


right. 








T HOSE who lay down rules 
as to how we should write 
advertising should first of all 
lay down a rule for them- 
selves—the public does not 
have to read advertising. 
With that as his premise, 
Mr. Ellis has written an ar- 
ticle on copy writing which 
we have long awaited. We 
recommend particularly his 
remark that if those who 
write advertising, and those 
who pay to have it printed, 
will take their eyes off the 
rule books and focus them 
on John Public, there will 
be more advertising which 





The ideas which they pro- 


pound fit enough 
cases to give them 
a superficial sound- 
ness. On the face 
of the matter, it 
seems as if there 
could be only one 
side to this meta- 
phorical pyro- 
technic question. 

But there has 
been a campaign 
running for the 
last two or three 
years which is full 
of metaphors, 
packed with pyro- 
technics and cloyed 
with classics. 


vice. It may be an 
idea. 
The _ advertise- 
ment which is 
written with a 


° troversy. 
clear discernment 7 


will pay the coveted profit. 

Which does 
however, that we are taking 
sides in this particular con- 


Ordinarily, the 
use of these de- 
vices might rob an 
advertisement of 
its sincerity, and 
thus weaken its 


not mean, 














of what it is sup- 
posed to do—and then does it—is 
a good advertisement. 

It may draw upon the classics, 
and it may not. 

It may be written in school boy 
English—and it may not. 

It may be full of metaphorical 
pyrotechnics—and it may not. 

The decision in each case should 
be based, not upon the whims of 
the writer, but upon the question 


*“Do Motaghosteal Fresteriaies Pro- 
y J 


duce Profits? . McFee, in 
Printers’ Inx for April 11, ge 49. 
See also “Common Words vs. Metaphori- 


cal Pyrotechnics,” April 25, page 72. 


6 


effectiveness. But 
in this case, the metaphors and 
pyrotechnics give to the whole cam- 
paign a defiant earnestness. This 
particular advertiser was out for 
scalps, and I believe his advertising 
brought them in. The campaign 
in question is the series of 
pages released by the American 
Weekly, which has done, from 
my own limited observation, a 
rather sizable job of selling the 
wares which it set out to sell to 
advertising executives. It is diffi- 
cult to give examples here by quo- 
tation, because almost every para- 
graph is quotable. 

6 
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President Hoover says: 


‘‘Washington is not only the National Capital; 
it is the symbol of America.’’ 


The President was speaking at a meeting in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Building considering the 
reconstructive building plans which Congress has author- 
ized for Washington (D. C.), involving an expenditure 
of $200,000,000.00, and upon which, work is already 
in progress. This added busyness for an already con- 
tinuously busy city makes the Washington (D. C.), 
Market still more attractive. 

If your product is not represented in Washington, it 
should be and the direct way to the homes is through 
THE STAR. It completely covers Washington City and 
the 25-mile radius constituting the Washington Market— 
every evening and Sunday—through its home delivery 
system. Thus this highly concentrated market is thor- 
oughly reached by ONE paper—THE STAR. 


Our Statistical Department will be 
glad to answer any specific in- 
quiries concerning this fertile field. 


Che Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll J. BE. Lutz 
110 E, 42nd Street Lake Michigan Building 
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Which brings us to another 
phase of Mr. McFee’s complaint. 

Does the man who writes adver- 
tising have to worry for fear he 
may write something good enough 
to quote? Must the writer im- 
molate every other consideration to 
the task of presenting The Prod- 
uct to a breathlessly waiting pub- 
lic? 

Those who lay down rules as to 
how we should write advertising 
should first of all lay down a rule 
for themselves—the. public does 
not have to read advertising. 

It is better, it would seem to me, 
to have been read and quoted, than 
never to have been read at all. 

This is not a question of the now 
obsolete slogan; it is a question of 
whether the advertising man 


should pull his punches for fear, if 
he does not, he will produce some- 
thing memorable. 

I seriously question whether a 


rule can be laid down to the effect 
that an advertisement is weakened 
when its reader is conscious of the 
fact that he is reading and relish- 
ing it. 

The public has a rather whole- 
some respect for the man who car 
express himself in interesting 
language. Witness the lionization 
of authors, actors and speaking 
men. 

If the advertiser, who is presum- 
ably speaking in this case, can 
make people like him better be- 
cause of the way he states himself, 
he has made a certain gain. And 
for somewhat the same reason that 
Henry Ford was once mentioned 
for president of the United States 
because he could build a good 
automobile, it is reasonable that 
the same public would buy a com- 
pany’s product partly because that 
company gives them good adver- 
tisements. “Good in one thing— 
good in all” the public seems to 
reason. Paderewski was premier 
of Poland because he could play 
the piano. 

So long as the copy writer keeps 
before himself the primary pur- 
pose of his writing—which is to 
sell a product, a service, or an 
idea—there is no particular reason 
to haggle over the route he takes 
to his goal. 
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Mr. McFee believes we should 
not drag in the classics. He does 
not want us to tell stories, or to 
amuse, for fear the reader’s mind 
will stray from our Product. 

But advertising is full of some 
excellent use of the classics. That 
subject was discussed in Printers’ 
InK not long ago. 

And one of the greatest sales in 
history was accomplished largely 
with stories. These stories were 
told almost 2,000 years ago; the 
idea they sold meant no financial 
gain to those who were won by 
them; they were aimed to change 
a whole social code, they were told 
to a world which worked by a 
code diametrically opposed to 
everything these stories symbolized. 

These stories were the Parables. 
It is no sacrilege to call them ex- 
cellent and lasting salesmanship. 

From the same Book in which 
you find the Parables, Bruce Bar- 
ton gave us his memorable adver- 
tisement for Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, headed “The Years that 
the Locust hath Eaten’, and 
Arthur Kudner wrote for Good- 
year the advertisement headed “A 
city set upon a hill cannot be hid.” 

There are many ways of writing 
an advertisement, and several of 
them may be good. It would seem 
that we in the advertising business 
should remember that we are cater- 
ing to a large and rather varied 
public. We want these people, 
first of all, to read what we write. 
We want them to be impressed by 
it—perhaps by the facts, perhaps 
by both the form and the facts. 
So long as the writing is readable 
in good taste, and so long as it 
carries conviction, our private 
prejudices should hamper the man 
who writes it as little as possible. 
If those who write advertising, and 
those who pay to have it printed, 
will take their eyes off the rule 
books and focus them on John 
Public the magazines and news- 
papers will, it seems to me, con- 
tain more advertising which will 
pay the coveted profit. 


Joins Hicks Agency 
Miss Elaine Auer has joined the staff 
3 he Hicks Advertising Agency, New 
ork. 
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SETS UP AN IDEAL 





<— 
TYPOGRAPHY THAT 
— 





Our Typographic Three ~ 
Integrity, Initiative, Ideals 


HE excellence of advertising copy and art in 
America is the admiration of the world. The 
members of this association are determined 

that advertising typography shall keep measured pace 
with the progress of that profession which Edmund 
Burke would have termed ‘“The Fifth Estate’’. To 
this end our Division of Research is on never-ceasing 
watch that whatever is saliently new and obviously 
fine in type and technique shall be created or adopted 
for the advancement of advertising. Buy typography 
only from members of Advertising Typographers 
of America whose names are listed just below: 





“Members Advertising Typographers of America 


RovAL TyYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 





Boston 


Tue Woop CLARKE Press 
THE BERKELEY Press 


Chicago 
ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE 
BertscH & COOPER 
J. M. Bunpscuo, Inc. 
Hayves-LOCHNER 
Haroip A. HoLMgEs, INc. 
Detroit 
GreorGE WILLENS & Co. 
Indianapolis 


THE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
Co. 


Los Angeles 


TyPoGRAPHIC SERVICE Co. 





New York (ity 


Ap Service Co, 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ 
Service Co. 

ADVERTISING-CRAFTSMEN, 
INc. (A-C) 

ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPH- 
ERS, INC. 

Tue ADVERTYPE Co., INC. 

E. M. DIAMANT TYPOGRAPH- 
1c SERVICE 

Frost BROTHERS 

Davin Gitpgea & Co., INc. 

Hetier-Epwarps TypPoc- 
RAPHY, INC. 

MontAGuE LEE Co., INc. 

F —— NELSON PHILLIPs, 

NC. 





SuPERIORT YPOGRAPHY,INC. 
SuPREME Ap SERVICE 
Tri-ArTsS PRINTING CorP. 
TypoGrRaPHic Service Co. 
or N. Y., INc. 
Kurt H. Votk, INe. 
Wooprow Press, INC. 
Philadelphia 
WILLENs, INc. 
PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION 
Co. Pittsburgh 
Epwin H. Stuart, Inc. 
St. Louis 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, 
INC. Toronto 
Swan SERVICE 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The TRUE Cleveland Market, as pic- 
tured here—1,525,000 in population, 35 
miles in radius—is the only area in 
which Cleveland newspaper advertising 
can produce profitable results. 


@smnopolitan 


Cosmopolitan Magazine in “A Merchan- 
dising Atlas of the United States” 
agrees with The Press’ definition of The 
TRUE Cleveland Market. 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, in an 
exhaustive study for the 1930 U. S. 
Census, fixes Metro — Cleveland’s 
boundaries at 35 mile 


- 


i 


Audit Bureau of Circulations, on author 
ity of the three Cleveland Publishers, 
gives Cleveland 1,525,000 population, and 
an area radius of 35 miles. 


Editor and Publisher, in “The Market 
Guide for 1929”, also agrees with the 
Press’ definition of The TRUE Cleve 
land Market. 


“Key. 
The 


Ohio Bell Telephone Co., on its 
town Map of Ohio” establishes 
Cleveland Market as an area of 1,290, 
000 population—all within 35 miles of 





» Cleveland. 


The Clevelan¢ 


Detroit + Atlanta 
San Francisco 


FIRST 


NATIONAL ADVE 
230 Park Avenue, New York 


ADVERTISIN 





Sales } 
Referes 
Clevela 
people, 
Press’ 


trading 
Press 


Standart 
The Cl 
tlon—-w 


is TRL 


Authorities 
eland Market 


Sales 
Management 


author Sales Management, in the 1928 ‘“‘Annual 
Reference Number” states that The cons enone 
Cleveland Market comprises 1,419,496 : 


on, and people, agreeing essentially with ‘The 


Press’ definition. 


lishers, 


at 
The J. Walter Thompson Co., in “Retail 
Shopping Areas’’, agrees essentially with 
The Press’ definition of The TRUE 
Cleveland Market. 


The 100,000 Group of American Cities, 
in “A Study of 81 Principal American 
Markets”, gives Cleveland the same 
trading area as that established by The 
Press 


Distributors of nationally advertised 
merchandise—wholesalers, jobbers, and 
retailers—436 of them—have said, in 
answer to five different surveys, that 
(1) Cleveland newspaper advertising is 
only effective in The TRUE Cleveland 
Market, (2) The TRUE Cleveland Mar- 
ket is small and compact, (3) The 
biti a P TRUE Cleveland Market is 35 miles 
The ‘Cleveland’ Marker 4,525,000 posal. in radius, 1,525,000 in population, the 

area always designated by The Press 


tion—what The Press has always said , J : 
is TRUE, as Cleveland’s natural trading territory. 





First in 
Cleveland 


ISING DEPARTMENT Philadelphia 
00 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago SCRIPPS-HOWARD Los Angeles 


IN CLEVELAND 
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Suit Against Out- 
door Advertising Ended 
by Consent 


[* the acceptance of a consent 
decree by all parties in the suit 
of the United States Government 
against the General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company and its co-de- 
fendants, outdoor advertising is 
opened to access by advertisers and 
advertising agencies on a basis 
more comparable with the placing 
of business in other mediums. Un- 
der the terms of the consent de- 
cree, the contract between the 
General Outdoor company and the 
National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau is being cancelled by mu- 
tual consent. 

It was the contention of the 
Government that the National Out- 
door Bureau acted in combination 
with the General Outdoor company 
in the placing of members, business. 
It also was contended that the 
Bureau and its members, constitut- 
ing some 225 advertising agencies, 
functioned as the sole exclusive 
agency by which outdoor advertis- 
ing contracts were placed. Under 
this arrangement, it is stated, ad- 
vertising agencies were prevented 
from having free access to the out- 
door medium and that, as the re- 
sult of the consent decree, the me- 
dium is now on a more sound basis. 

The consent decree, in addition 
to dissolving the contract between 
the General Outdoor company and 
the Bureau, also sets aside the ex- 
clusive dealing feature of the con- 
tract between agency members and 
the Bureau, making it possible for 
agencies to place business in a more 
direct fashion, if desired. 


Action Started Last July 


Action in the suit started last 
July following an investigation over 
a considerable period of time by 
the Department of Justice. As a 
result of the evidence collected, the 
Government filed a petition which 
charged the General Outdoor com- 
pany as being a monopoly and 
sought its dissolution. It was al- 
leged that the outdoor advertising 
concerns cited in the petition con- 
stituted a combination created in 
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violation of the anti-trust laws. In 
addition to the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company, there were 
named as defendants, the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc., 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., Foster & Kleiser 
Company, Foster & Kleiser Invest- 
ment Company, Kerwin H. Fulton, 
president of the General Outdoor 
company, George Johnson and 
George Armsby, individually, and 
as voting trustees of the General 
Outdoor company, and George W. 
Kleiser. 

During the trial, Federal Judge 
Mack consented to the dismissal of 
the suit against the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association of America. 

Arrangements for the entry of 
the consent decree were made on 
May 6 before Judge Mack after 
the trial had been under way about 
two weeks. 

The consent decree carries no 
provision for dissolution of the 
General Outdoor company. At the 
time the petition was filed, the Gov- 
ernment asked, should its request 
for dissolution be refused, that cer- 
tain restrictions be placed upon the 
General Outdoor company in order 
that it may be prevented from con- 
tinuing to violate, in the opinion 
of the Government, the Federal 
anti-trust laws. 

Under the terms of the decree, 
specific injunctions are imposed 
against certain alleged unfair acts 
on the part of the General Outdoor 
company and the Bureau in their 
dealing with competing outdoor ad- 
vertising operators and outdoor so- 
licitors. By the decree, the election 
of George W. Kleiser as a member 
of the board of directors of the 
General Outdoor company is de- 
clared a violation of Section 8 of 
the Clayton Act as long as he con- 
tinues a director of Foster & 
Kleiser, which operates general 
display plants on the Pacific Coast. 

The decree was arranged before 
the General Outdoor company had 
begun its presentation of testimony 
and is not based on any testimony 
presented at the trial. The Gov- 
ernment had called thirty-seven 
witnesses on its behalf while no 
witnesses had been called by the 
General Outdoor company. 
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Important Telegram 
to all 
Advertisers and Agencies 


Effective Saturday, June Ist, The Farmer 
and Farm, Stock & Home will be con- 
solidated under the name The Farmer and 
Farm, Stock & Home. 


Advertising rate $1.60 per line. 


Circulation guaranteed to be announced 
following consolidation of subscription 
lists. 


Advertising contracts now on books of 
either publication will be fulfilled at rate 
contracted for. 


Orders mailed after May 4th for advertis- 
ing to run after May 31st must be at new 
rate. 


Rate card and complete information will 
follow. 


WZ 


THE=4FJARMER 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


250 Park Avenue, 
New York 





A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 





Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
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A Sound 
Advertising Policy 


Wipes Out a Summer Slump 


INTER has been the traditional period of good 
business in Southern California, for it has long 
been the “tourist season.” 


Prior to 1921, business prepared for the inevitable 
slump in Summer when visitors were scarce. Many 
hotels were compelled to close during the Summer 
months. Mercantile firms often operated “in the red.” 


In an attempt to straighten out the business curve, 
hotels, banks, railroads, steamship lines, retail stores, 
manufacturers, and other business groups in the seven 
southern counties of California joined together in 1921 
to form a non-profit community organization called The 
All-Year Club of Southern California. The objective 
was to develop Summer as well as Winter tourist travel 
for the benefit of the entire community. 


That was eight years ago. Today the Summer slump 
in Southern California is practically eliminated. Tourists 
are a year’round industry. Annual tourist arrivals 
have increased from 300,000 to over 1,090,000 since 
1921. Last year visitors spent more than $208,000,000 
in Southern California, thus putting the “tourist crop” 
ahead of petroleum, oranges, and other industries as 
a source of new wealth. 


The All-Year Club success results largely from the 
application of common sense business principles to a 
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new national industry—the tourist crop. Continuity, 
not only of advertising but of administration and ob- 
jectives, has been the outstanding characteristic of the 
Club operations. 


Except for a few changes, the organization remains 
the same as eight years ago. The types of media suc 
cessfully used in the first campaign are the ones that 
are used today. The copy story, frequently varied in 
physical form, is fund&mentally the same as in 1921. 

The first All-Year Club appropriation directed to 
the Summer tourist market was $50,000. For 19209, 
$600,000 has been pledged. Last year 96.3% of the 
appropriation went into advertising. Overhead totaled 
only 3.7%. 

Thus do Southern California business men testify 
to their confidence in what advertising has done and 
will do for Southern California. 


Lord & Thomas and Logan, who handle a larger 
volume of travel and community advertising than any 
other American agency, are proud to have had the 
privilege of collaborating with The All-Year Club of 
Southern California since its inception. 


&% 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
919 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
self « ng with other 


advertising agency 
Soe Uhre ae hates water wd dent's intevet. 
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How Building Material Manufac- 
turers Sell Stock Designs 
to Architects 


It Is Now Being Done Successfully by Several Manufacturers 


By Alfred E 


. Fountain, Jr. 


Of Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc. 


N those days that someone 

dubbed “Late Grant,” meaning 
the Mauve Eighties, American 
architecture received its first real 
impetus. Our cities started to 
grow and expand into 
suburbs. America be- 
gan to look to its 
comfort in housing. 
Architecture _ bestirred 
itself from its long leth- 
argic sleep and started 
on its great upward 
sweep toward today’s 
practices. 

Quite naturally, the 
new and keenly awaken- 
ed minds of architects 
began to look with hor- 
ror on those long years 
of architectural mon- 
strosities—the  scroll- 
saw house and its ideas 
of stock design. And 
so was born the modern 
architect’s distaste for 
all stock design. 

In the early part of 
the present century, so 
acute had this aversion 
become that it headed 
architecture toward a 
most wumeconomic con- 
dition— that of over- 
emphasis on minute re- 
finement. Every last 
moulding must be de- 
tailed and _ full-sized, 
shop drawn and re- 
drawn, until the aver- 
age architectural fee 
vanished in clouds of tissue and 
blueprints. 

When mass production in archi- 
tecture with its ever-increasing de- 
mands on the architects arrived, it 
became obviously impossible for 
an office, run for a profit, to 
render this tremendously costly 


Company 


service. Some relief must be had. 


It became a question either of re- 

course to the material manufac- 

turers’ stock design (usually made 

for small-town dealers and more 
. 


eee eRe ete he teh hye hetg hgh 


Each Month the American Enameled Brick and Tile 


Advertises a Suggested Brick Design 
Using Only Its Stock Shapes 


often than not atrocious in design) 
or a new standard of design 
evolved by the architect himself. 

Many progressive manufacturers 
seized this wonderful opportunity 
for architectural preference and 
began, in close co-operation with 
architects, to revamp their stock 
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designs to meet the most critical 
tastes. But you can’t breed out of 
a professional artist in a few 
years the dislike that has grown 
up in him over two or three dec- 
ades, so that today the word 
‘stock” prefixed to any design is 
pretty apt to build up a sales re- 
sistance in selling the architect. 

But for the last twenty years or 
more, a great many artistically in- 
clined or architecturally trained 
men have drifted- into the manu- 
facture of building products. They 
have applied their good taste and 
their practical experience to the 
artistic refinement of their prod- 
uct. Many companies have re- 
tained well-known architects to 
design their entire lines. Others 
maintain architects on a fee basis 
for advice on the subject of design. 
Then there are manufacturers who 
specialize in the reproduction of 
old or antique products who have 
sent men abroad to make exact 
copies of recognized masterpieces. 
The result is that the poorest stock 
design today is in far better taste 
and, incidentally, far more prac- 
tical, than the best of them thirty 
or forty years ago. 

So one of the many problems 
that faces the building trades 
manufacturer of today is how to 
sell his stock designs to the archi- 
tect. 


A Problem in Economics 


This problem does not arise 
from any desire on the part of the 
manufacturer to force cheap or in- 
ferior materials on the architect. 
It does not even mean that the 
manufacturer will make any 
greater immediate profit from his 
sale. It is a sheer problem in 
economics, The manufacturer 
knows he has a practical and 
beautiful article. He knows of 
the growing demands for quick 
delivery and the economies of mass 
production. And finally he knows 
that the cheaper he can sell his 
product and the cheaper he can 
make it for the architect to use it, 
the cheaper it will be for the 
owner and the greater its use in 
construction. 

I have been through the plan 
files and model rooms of many 
manufacturers who for years have 
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done work for the very best archi- 
tects in the country. Most of them 
have literally thousands of dies, 
models or plans of surprisi 
beauty—that have been evol 
and slaved over by the master 
minds of design. They have been 
produced to meet- almost every 
conceivable architectural problem. 
And each costs anywhere from 
$20 to $500 according to the type 
of product and whether plan or 
steel die. 

Several years ago a manufac- 
turer of cast metal grilles estimated . 
that he had accumulated over a 
long period of time several. hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of 
dies designed by the world’s finest 

igners. If these could be put 
into use again (and why not, for 
who except in rare instances can 
recognize a grille no matter how 
large or beautiful) the saving in 
dollars and time would be enor- 
mous. In spite of the fact that 
most of these designs remained the 
property of the architect who 
created them, or the owner who 
paid for them, this manufacturer 
secured their release from their 
owners and offered them to the en- 
tire architectural profession. 

Another manufacturer of ‘drawn 
metal shapes recognized the same 
condition and is laying extensive 
plans to effect the re-use of his 
dies with its consequent saving. 

There are, of course, manufac- 
turers of stock products which are 
so easy to visualize to the architect 
that the sales problem is not seri- 
ous. A maker of stock woodwork 
and trim, for instance, has a rela- 
tively simple problem. The ut- 
most decorative possibilities of 
wood are known to the architect. 
A simple accurate visualization 
will tell the whole story. But this 
is not true in the stones, natural 
or artificial, the metals and other 
products that are not so intimately: » 
known or that have not been so 
intensively studied as woodwork. 

There are, too, many products 
whose designs have for years been 
accepted as inevitable. Their sales 
story does not fall within the 
province of this article which con- 
siders only articles in which there 
is a latitude in design allowable. 
Plumbing fixtures might for ex- 
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Where They Make 


In the North Midwestern States farm people use the best farm 
equipment. More than half the total valuation of farm ma- 
chinery is concentrated in the “‘Heart”’ States. 


ApverTIsING is read in the quiet of the home. 
Here it influences people to make up their minds to 
buy certain goods in preference to other goods. 


Because advertising is read within the home, it is 
necessary for a manufacturer to direct his selling 
message to the homes of that group, or groups, of 
people which dominate trade in the four sections of 
the United States. 





Successful 


MorE THAN ONES M1 
The Meredith Publishing} Com 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK .... CHICAGO . . . . ST.LOUIS 
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>» Then Minds 





In THE North Central 13 “Heart” States, nearly 
half (48%) of the market is rural.* Consequently, 
if a manufacturer desires to build sales equal to the 
potential volume obtainable, he must reach within 
the homes of people in both rural and urban halves. 
By merely directing his message to one half, he will 
not have any direct influence on the other. 


In the rural half, there are two farm families for 
every family living in rural towns. Therefore, it is 
only natural that dealers who serve the rural half 
do stock the goods demanded by farm people. 


When you advertise in Successful Farming, your 
message reaches within the quiet of more homes in 
the rural half of the rich North Central “Heart” 
States than can be reached by any other magazine. 


It should be kept in mind that advertising in 
Successful Farming does more than send people to 
stores with their minds made up. It sends people 
from the group whose trade determines the turnover 
of goods on the dealers’ shelves. 


*Population in towns of 2,500 and on farms. 





a] Farming 


ONEE MILLION CIRCULATION 


shing Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
OuIS 
OUISE |. KANSAS CITY . . . MINNEAPOLIS .. . SAN FRANCISCO 
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ample be classed with products 
that allow scant scope for the de- 
signer. Seemingly, their mechani- 
cal requirements have overweighed 
the desire for beauty and but little 
refinement has been attempted. 
There has been, however, a great 
change in this respect within the 
past few years, since beauty is now 
demanded in bathrooms as well as 
in every other part of the house, 
and it is conceivable that before 
long plumbing fixtures will also be 
sold on the basis of design. 
However, the selling of stock 
materials, whether structural or 
decorative, to the most esthetic 
and particular architects, has now 
been so often successfully accom- 
plished that it is safe to predict 
that it can be done by almost any 
company which will approach the 
problem with a full realization of 
the architect’s problems in’ mind. 
Not long ago, in a conversation 
with one of the deans of architec- 
ture, I brought up this question of 
stock design. His analysis of the 


case is in substance as follows: 
The modern architect is so en- 
grossed in the business side of his 


profession — finance, management, 
promotion, etc—that he has but 
little time to spare for the prob- 
lems of refinement in design. The 
greatest help that a manufacturer 
of building products can give 
architects is by first producing 
really worth-while stock designs 
and second by showing architects 
that they are beautiful and sug- 
gesting ideas for their use. 

The American Brass Company 
has for years produced extruded 
bronze shapes for fabricating 
bronze doors, bank screens, ele- 
vator doors, etc. Each of these 
shapes was specially designed and 
had dies made for its production. 
The design and die were usually 
used but once, then stored away 
and: forgotten, Finally, a great 
many hundreds of these dies ac- 
cumulated. The problem was how 
to make use of them with the re- 
sultant saving of time and money. 

What the company has done is 
to consolidate this vast accumula- 
tion of original designs and pub- 
lish a book showing the shapes 
available for re-use without «the 
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added cost of new designs and 
dies. 

This book seemingly solved only 
part of the problem because it de- 
manded so much of the architect's 
time and ingenuity to go through 
it and select such designs as he 
could use. Furthermore, remem- 
ber that the average architect is 
prejudiced against all stock design 
and his casual study of this seem- 
ingly uninteresting tome confirmed 
his fears. 

But with a sure insight into the 
architect’s mind, the American 
Brass Company turned this book 
into one that architects would find 
invaluable. As most designs are 
based on the adaptation of a prec- 
edent and as most bronze work 
that can be photographed contains 
shapes not available as stock, o1 
which would not have the appeal 
of absolute originality, it was de- 
cided to have recourse to drawings. 
The company employed a skilled 
designer, authorized him to make 
an exhaustive study of bronze de- 
sign in general and extruded shapes 
in particular and then to create 
drawings in natural colors, sug- 
gesting the uses of the shapes 
shown in the book. These draw- 
ings were to be original in 
conception, absolutely practical 
structurally and to suggest the 
probabilities of extruded shapes in 
both classical and modern design. 

So skilful were the drawings 
that when bound into the book or 
offered separately to architects, 
they immediately awakened in their 
minds a new appreciation for ex- 
truded bronze in general and the 
company’s stock shapes in particu- 
lar. Incidentally, these drawings 
make splendid architectural maga- 
zine advertisements and give the 
company’s salesmen an interesting 
talking point when calling on 
architects. 

The American Enameled Brick 
& Tile Company has gone a long 
way toward solving the problem of 
having not only stock shapes but a 
very limited number of them by 
suggesting new and practical uses 
for these shapes. The general con- 
ception is that bricks can be moulded 
into any desired shapes. This is 
actually so; but it is not economi- 
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cally practical with an enameled 
brick costing 10 cents each. 

An exhaustive research into 
brick design convinced the com- 
pany that a limited number of 
shapes would meet every modern 
architectural requirement. To con- 
vince architects of this fact, the 
company has for the last two years 
been issuing each month a sugges- 
tion for brick design using only 
its stock shapes. While this type 
of advertising benefits all brick 
manufacturers, it has well repaid 
its sponsors. 

The work has been a real con- 
tribution to the brick industry. 
The designs have evolved new 
methods of brick ornamentation 
(some so original as to be patent- 
able). They have pointed out the 
great range and adaptability of 
brick to modern architecture. 
They are selling enameled brick as 
they never sold before. 

For over sixty years a manufac- 
turer of lighting equipment has 
specialized in the solution of differ- 
ent lighting problems—picture gal- 
leries, libraries, churches, show 
windows, etc.—anything that called 
for the unusual, spectacular or 
novel. Experience with hundreds 
of thousands of problems has re- 
sulted in a range of stock equip- 
ment that will fill the average need 
for show window illumination. 

The advertising problem here is 
particularly difficult because dis- 
play illumination is bought solely 
for the effect it will create. Quan- 
tity of light does not count nearly 
so much as quality of color and the 
elimination of shadows. As _ the 
average architect has very little 
conception as to what a given piece 
of electrical apparatus will do in 
this respect he has to be shown 
what it will do. 

Photographs of actual windows 
illuminated by the manufacturer 
will not do because of the mechani- 
cal difficulties. Taking pictures 
through plate glass will not result 
in showing the refinement. of the 
window lighting. Apparently only 
extraordinarily carefully conceived 
drawings will solve this problem. A 
campaign has been prepared based 
on drawings of windows specially 
designed by a recognized. expert. 
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These designs are then rendered by 
an artist adept in the portrayal of 
light effects. Then to add authen- 
ticity, credit for the display is 
given to some prominent store de- 
signed by a well-known architect, 
where the manufacturer’s equip- 
ment has been installed. 

I could tell a dozen other in- 
stances of the successful selling of 
stock designs to architects. Many 
hardware manufacturers have been 
particularly successful as have 
makers of casement sash, rubber 
flooring, and the like. 

Then, too, there is the evidence 
of the paint manufacturers and the 
like who have engaged in the nearly 
won battle to establish stock colors. 
But this leads to another and per- 
haps more intricate part of archi- 
tectural selling so it can be only 
hinted at here. 

Stock design is so economically 
sound that in time it will be the 
accepted thing. Right now, archi- 
tects object to it but tell us they 
must accept it. And the proved 
way to make them accept it with- 
out resistance is, first, to be sure 
the designs are sound in every 
way. Then to show them to the 
architect in situ so that he can 
visualize the product in use. Some- 
times photographs will accomplish 
this but by far the best way is to 
use the architect’s own medium— 
drawings. 

In this way, you can place your 
product where you want it, in the 


«type of building in which you 


would like to sell it. And best of 
all you can suggest its use in mod- 
ern architecture or decoration. 
Then, too, you will find that by 
using drawings for general visual- 
ization you can quite gracefully in- 
troduce selling points in the shape 
of details that tell more of your 
product than reams of type. 


Joins Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law 


Robert H. Fetridge, for the last sev- 
eral years with the Scranton, Pa., Re- 
publican, has joined Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law, Inc., New York financial 
advertising agency. 


With “The Elks’ Magazine” 


Victor Lazo has Fo the Chicago 


advertising staff of The Elks’ Magazine. 





~——_ 
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Where 


the seventh day 
reveals the cae 


of the other six 


IND a newspaper that holds its readers 
seven days a week, and obviously you have 
found home strength. 
By this token, there’s a situation in Boston 
that can’t be overlooked by any advertiser 
who aims to strike home. 





Three Boston newspapers carry the bulk of 


the advertising.. On Sunday, in the Metropoli- 
tan district, one of these loses a third of its 
week-day readers. Another loses nearly two- 
thirds. The Globe alone holds its week-day 
audience practically intact on Sunday, thus 
proving itself the established, dependable 
home paper of Boston. 


Cold reasoning? Cold as ice—and just as 
clear. 


If it seems inconclusive, consider the adver- 
tising experience and present program of 
Boston merchants, whose business depends 
on reaching the home . . . They are placing 
more advertising in the Globe, seven days a week, 
than anywhere else. The department stores not 
only use as much space in the Sunday Globe 
as in the next three papers combined, but 48% 
more space in the Globe, seven days a week, 
than in the second paper. 
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Many national advertisers are following 
suit. With due regard for A. B. C., they are 
also keeping in mind this X Y Z of proven 
home strength. 


HE GLOBE built up home appeal from 

the very beginning. Its present widely 
popular Household Department grew out 
of the first woman’s page in American 
journalism, established by the Globe 35 
years ago. Its local news has always been 
the most complete in this self-contained 
community. Its school news keeps to the 
forefront. Its sport pages are read through- 
out New England and quoted throughout 
the country. And it gives Boston’s sub- 
stantial business men the news that busi- 
ness men want. 


Moreover, the Globe always has been 
free from bias in politics. 


Of course you can “reach” many Boston 
homes without the Globe. But to doa real 
selling job in the majority of homes in this 
trading area where average family wealth is 
$9000, the Globe has become essential. 


All the facts are contained in 
our booklet, “Boston — Fourth 
Market.” Write for a free copy. 


The Boston 
Globe 
* 
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More 
About Legal Clauses on 
Letterheads 


By George Chasin 
Member of the New York Bar 


HE article, “Where to Print 
‘All Agreements Contingent 
Upon Strikes,’”* is correct as 
far as it goes. However, it would 
appear that it does not go far 
enough, in that it may give the 
impression to some of your read- 
ers that clauses of limitation when 
merely printed at the bottom of 
the letterhead are legally binding. 
If a clause is used only to sup- 
ply information, to the recipient of 
the letter, doubtless the bottom of 
the letterhead, as you suggest, is 
the most convenient place for it. 
On the other hand, if legal pro- 
tection is sought and the clauses 
appear on the letterhead for that 
reason, this may’ not be the best 
position for the ‘clause. 

It is a well-settled rule of law 
in New York, and the same is true 
of most of the other States, that 
stipulations or clauses of limitation 
printed on a letterhead must be 
printed so that they appear in the 
body .of the letter itself, even 
though they are not a part of the 
dictated letter, so that they may 
be considered part of the proposal. 
As an alternative, however, where 
this is not done, there must be 
some inclusion by reference in the 
written or typewritten portion of 
the letter, to clauses printed else- 
where on the letterhead. It is well 
to note, though, that where there is 
a conflict between the written or 
typewritten matter and the printed 
clauses, so that they cannot be 
reconciled, the written or type- 
written matter will govern, as in- 
dicative of the writer’s intention. 

Many concerns using clauses of 
the nature referred to, print them 
on the letterhead so that they ap- 
pear after the salutation and be- 
fore the body of the letter itself. 
This makes unnecessary a refer- 
ence to the clause in the body of 
the letter. 


*Printers’ Inx, May 2, page 140. 
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The rule as stated above has 
been qualified somewhat by some 
judges, whose opinions seem to 
indicate that if the printed clauses 
are not in the body of the letter 
nor are referred to, but are printed 
in a manner so glaring as to pre- 
vent the possibility of their being 
unnoticed by the recipient of the 
letter, it is a question for the jury 
to pass upon. The majority opin- 
ion, however, is as stated. 

Space does not permit an ex- 
amination of the rule in all the 
States. In one of the recent New 
York cases (216 N. Y. 199) involv- 
ing the question of such clauses 
printed on the extreme upper edge 
of the letterhead, the Court of 
Appeals of New York State, after 
reviewing the authorities, said: “In 
view of the manner in which this 
provision is printed upon the sta- 
tionery of the plaintiff, it cannot be 
held as a matter of law that it was 
incorporated in and became a part 
of the proposal. The language of 
the proposal is clear and explicit 
and this provision, which is printed 
in small type, cannot be allowed to 
change, alter or modify it, unless 
it was part of the proposal. It 
was not incorporated in the body 
of the proposal or referred to in 
it ” 


It may be apropos to point 
out here another fallacious belief 
regarding the efficacy of clauses 
printed on billheads, such as “No 
claims allowed after five days,” 


and the like. Such clauses are 
of no effect unless embodied in 
the terms of the original con- 
tract between the parties. In a 
leading United States Supreme 
Court case (150 U. S. 312) it was 
said “the contract being clearly 
expressed in writing, the printed 
billhead or invoice, can, upon no 
well-settled rule, control, modify 
or alter it.” 

Where there is no contract be- 
tween the parties as to such clauses, 
whether they are to be given legal 
cognizance often rests upon the 
circumstances of each case and 
may be determined by whether 
there has been a course of dealing 
between the parties, the type of 
merchandise in question, the dis- 
tance between .the parties, the ex- 
isting local laws, etc. 
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. An American advertising man coined a slogan— 
ees ‘Keeping everlastingly at it brings success.” He put 
a part the thought to work and eventually it did bring suc- 
ge of cess. That success has now been crowned by the 
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ae te victory for advertising. 


We celebrate this as a milestone on the way. More 
such victories will be won. More such structures will 
be built. Today, on every hand, can be seen the swift, 
resistless, upward movement of advertising . . . asa 
profession, with definite aims and ethics . . . as an 
industry, with impressive investments, wide ramifica- 
tions, constructive accomplishment . . . as a helpful, 
stable, balancing force in the business affairs of our 
nation and of the world. 


And in voicing our gratification over this notable 
event, which to some extent affects every individual 
and organization interested in advertising, we must, of 
course, include congratulations to the particular 
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ONRIDES THIS YEAR 


More than a million young women 
founding new homes, with their pur- 
chasing needs expanded — with their 
buying range broadened: clothes, cos- 
metics, furnishings and decorating, 
home-building materials, food, house- 
hold equipment—all things that enter 
into home life. 


Intelligent, discriminating brides— 
the kind who make a success of married 
life and whose need for modern prod- 
ucts expands—start their family life with 
GooD HOUSEKEEPING as their adviser— 
and insure satisfaction in their purchases 


by buying from its GUARANTEED 


advertising pages. 


DHOUSEKEEPING 


EVERYWOMAN'S MAGAZINE 








The Salesman and the Right 
Prospect 


A Plea for More Judgment in Selling 


By Ralph Crothers 


OMETIMES I think that one 

of the greatest wastes in mod- 
ern distribution consists of think- 
ing of people in terms of prospect 
cards. 

There are a whole lot of cards 
in the cabinet of the sales manager 
of a company making a new and 
perfectly satisfactory ice box. A 
drive is instituted. Six hundred 
housekeepers are called up at their 
homes by a sweet voiced young 
lady. Most of the ladies are polite. 
Many of them have husbands who 
sell, too. They tell their attitude 
about a new ice box. 

A slightly smaller number talk 
to the well-dressed young man who 
comes down the street a few days 
later. Some of them tell one of 


these first two advance guards of 


the sales drive that they have just 
purchased an electric or a gas re- 
frigeration machine —that their 
husbands have deserted them and 
they have no money to spend for 
anything new—or give some other 
good and valid reason why they 
are not to be considered further in 
the drive for new customers. 

But to one kind of sales man- 
ager and his salesmen @hey are just 
cards in the cabinet. Their good 
reasons are just a form of sales 
resistance to be broken down by a 
further and more intensive selling 
effort. They must be gone after 
harder and with more ingenuity. 

I am all for the sales drive. No 
word of disparagement is intended 
against cold-turkey selling. Where 
would progress be, and all that 
sort of thing, if the man with a 
new and a better way—or what he 
thought was that—didn’t make 
every effort to tell people all about 
it? All that has been said on 
the subject of making new markets 
and disclosing new prospects meets 
with my approval—I have said 
nothing about the women who had 
merely a disinclination to buy the 
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ice box in our imaginary sales 
drive. 

But I do claim that the inclina- 
tion to look upon people as cards 
and cards only results in a lot of 
wasted time that could more profit- 
ably be spent in common-sense ef- 
fort. 

I know a man who for twenty 
years has invested all his money 
through the same banking house. 
The connection has been eminently 
satisfactory and he has absolutely 
no intention of making a change. 
The master salesman of the world, 
the finest living example of high- 
pressure sales psychology, would 
have no more chance with him than 
a cub just out of high school. 

But there are a number of bank- 
ing houses that don’t believe him. 

He has been very polite to the 
young men who have called on him 
He has told each one his story 
of satisfactory dealings with his 
present investment house. He has 
explained to each of them that it 
will be a waste of the salesman’s 
time to continue to see him. He 
has politely and firmly requested 
that the salesman see that his name 
is removed from the list of pros- 
pects assigned to the salesman. But 
to a number of houses this makes 
no difference whatever. They still 
send new young men to see him 
every few weeks and each morn 
ing he receives a letter, a real per- 
sonal letter which it has taken 
time and effort and postage stamps 
to get to him, which tells him that 
“our Mr. Davis will be pleased to 
call on you to recommend a list 
of carefully selected issues.” To 
the sales manager of those houses 
his careful explanations mean noth- 
ing. He is still just a prospect 
card to them. 

The trouble is that too many 
salesmen have been taught to take 
politeness for weak mindedness. 

Perhaps the too polite buyer is 
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to blame in not being rough when 
he has an honest and a sincere rea- 
son for believing that he is not a 
good prospect at the time of thie 
first call. But a certain amount of 
judgment is to be expected on the 
part of the man who sells and the 
man who sends him out to sell. 

There seems to be a certain type 
of salesman who, either because of 
all the pep talks he has received in 
the home office or because of a nat- 
ural inclination, thinks he has to 
take on all the hard prospects first, 
last and all the time. 

Last week a well-known: life in- 
surance salesman came in to see me, 
as they sometimes do. He was one 
of the men who had been told the 
details of my life insurance situa- 
tion several times. He knew that 
I was fully and adequately insured 
and also employed the services of 
an insurance advisor, to check up 
occasionally. 

But still he insisted upon drop- 
ping in every so often, probably 
because I was one of the prospects 
that annoyed him. I was a yellow 
card on his list, and he must have 
thumbed me over that morning. 


For the first time during my 
whole long experience with him I 
had this day a prospect to offer 
him. It happened that a man in 
my office had just been talking of 
my visitor’s favorite topic when 


the card was brought in. So I 
tried to switch him from me to 
the real prospect. But I had no 
chance. He seemed to think it 
was some new dodge in sales re- 
sistance and went after me with 
the same old methods. He insisted 
in banging his head against the 
same old hard-boiled people because 
they were cards on his list and 
neglected to go after the far more 
logical new business which was 
so conveniently offered him. He 
just couldn’t change his course. 
Habit was too strong. 

The “dropper in” on the same 
old list of names is a terrible time 
waster. Like the tail-end of a 
rocket out of a clear sky, he sud- 
denly drops in with no word of 
warning. He then expects his vic- 
tim to stop whatever he may be 
doing at the time and listen te his 
sales talk. His sole excuse for 
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this loss of time to himself and 
his prospect is that he happened 
to be in the neighborhood. Sev- 
eral advertising agents who have 
been the victims of this typical 
time-waster asked me to mention 
him in print in the hope that it will 
do some good. 

Running violently after the wrong 
prospect when there are plenty of 
real ones if a little head work is 
used, or talking to the right pros- 
pect at the wrong time and with- 
out previous appointment—both 
cause a very large loss in time, 
which is money, and in good-will, 
which is more. 

I know a publisher who was talk- 
ing on the subject the other after- 
noon. He applied the angle to 
his own business as well as some 
of the others I have mentioned and 
perhaps there is a lot in what he 
says. 

One of his salesmen was telling 
him the news about a number of 
calls on agency men. He had a 
bunch of cards in his hand while 
he was making his report. When 
he came to the name of a promi- 
nent agency executive noted for 
his courtesy and unfailing good 
humor, the salesman said: “I had 
a nice talk with Mr. Wright. I 
was in his office more than an 
hour.” 

The publisher was supposed to 
be impressed with the length of 
the visit, but instead .he stopped 
the recital of calls with “wait a 
minute.” From the way he started 
all seemed well, but it wasn’t. 

“You've given me an idea,” he 
told the salesman. “Perhaps I 
ought to drop 10 per cent of the 
men on the staff and put the money 
I save from their salaries and travel 
expenses into development of new 
business. We are all so busy run- 
ning after the same prospects who 
have been assigned to the various 
men that we are forgetting an im- 
portant fact. Where is the new 
business coming from? The man 
you spent an hour with on conver- 
sation (because it wouldn’t take 
you anywhere near that time to tell 
him our story now if you have 
been making real calls in the past) 
might have been out developing a 
new account for our benefit as well 
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INCREASING POWER .. 


The New York Herald Tribune has increased 
its lead in weekday suburban circulation to 
26,504 copies, or 33%, over the next New 
York morning newspaper of quality appeal. 


And on Sunday, too, has taken the lead over 
this same newspaper by 5,377 copies. 


For the six months ended March 31, 1929, 
compared with the corresponding period of 
a year ago, the Herald Tribune showed a 
larger gain in the suburbs, both in number of 
copies sold and in percentage, than did its 
chief competitor. 


Compare the fi gures 


SUBURBAN CIRCULATIONS 


Average net paid for 6 months ending March 31, 1929 


WEEKDAYS 


Suburban : 
Circulation in 


Herald Tribune . 106,936 12,625 
Chief Competitor 80,432 7,413 


Herald Tribune 
Suburban 
Leadership . 26,505 5,212 


SUNDAYS 
Herald Tribune . 126,259 17,429 
Chief Competitor 120,880 8,385 


Herald Tribune 
Suburban 
Leadership . 5,377 9,071 8.6 


ili. le. lm ly ll lm ll 
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ee én New York’s Suburbs 


Tis evidence of growing power of 
the New York Herald Tribune in this 
most desirable part of the world’s 
greatest market has real significance to 
advertisers—both national and local. 


It is indicative of the high character 
of readers which a quality newspaper, 
intelligently edited and carefully pro- 
moted, is able to select and maintain in 
the face of a rapidly growing circulation, 
—now over 325,000 on weekdays and 
more than 440,000 on Sundays. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


Over 325,000 Weekdays 
More than 440,000 Sundays 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
Main Office Verree & Conklin Woodward & Kelly 
225 West 40th Street 681 Market Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


DETROIT BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Woodward & Kelly Carroll Judson Swan Kelly-Smith Company 
Fine Arts Building 931 Park Square Building Atlantic Building 


ee 
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as his if you hadn’t stolen all that 
time. The nice talks you have 
with important agency executives 
don’t sound so good to me as they 
used to. Everything i is speeded up. 
There isn’t enough time in the day 
for a man like that to talk an hour 
to you, see a bunch of other rep- 
resentatives, give service to his 
clients and also look up a certain 
amount of possible new business. 
There isn’t enough constructive 
work to build new advertising ac- 
counts being done these days, and 
I think we are partly to blame.” 

Perhaps that was a harsh way 
to come down on a man who had 
reported an extra long call, but 
there seems to me to be a bit of 
truth in the thought behind the 
words. Some representatives, like 
some salesmen in other lines, are 
likely to “drop in,” to see the same 
men, to mistake politeness for weak 
mindedness and thus to waste time. 

In every line of selling there is 
a brilliant opportunity to take old 
methods and habits out for a good 
spring cleaning. 

Maybe the man who says “no” 
and has a good reason for it should 
be soft pedaled in favor of a little 
better planning to find a better and 
more logical prospect. Perhaps in 
many lines the man who gets in to 
see a friendly man should be asked 
by the man who employs him to 
get his business done as soon as 
possible and then be on his way. 

Above all, let all men who have 
charge of the efforts of salesmen 
impress on them the fact that peo- 
ple are not just cards; that they 
have sense; that some of them 
sincerely desire to save the time 
of a salesman by telling him the 
honest truth on the first visit. 

Let all of us in the selling busi- 
ness have a heart, and some judg- 
ment, too. Then we will all save 
time that could better be spent on 
fundamentally constructive efforts. 


Joins “College Humor” 


Thomas Gedge, formerly with the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, has 
joined the Western advertising staff of 
College Humor, Chicago. 


C. S. Landen and C. H. Latham have 
started an advertising business at Brad- 
ford, Pa., under the name of the Greater 
Bradford ‘Advettising Company. 
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C. O. D. Mailing Cuts Cos 


and Increases Keturns 
Tue American Launpry MACHINERY 
ComMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Since the C. O. D. postage privilege 
has gone into effect we have made use 
of it in practically every one of our) 
mailings which consist of approximately 
15,000 pieces weekly. 

Our observation has been that we are 
receiving a far greater number of re) 
turns by the use of this plan than we 
have over the old method. 

There seemed to be a lot of red tape 
necessary when this C. O. D. postage 
privilege was used, however, it is much 
more simplified than when ‘it was first 
put into effect. By this I mean it is 
now wumnecessary to make a statement 
of the mailing, also it is not necessary 
to put any return date on the card or 
envelope. On all of the cards which 
we are now printing, we merely print 7 
the wording, “No Postage Stamp Nec- 
essary If Mailed in the U. S.” This 
conforms with the regulations that we 
have just received from our local post- 
office. 

On the first few mailings when we 
used this C. O. D. plan, we noticed 
that about 50 per cent of the returns 
had stamps placed on them, however, 
after making a few mailings, the trade 
was soon taught that the postage stamp 
was unnecessary. It is very seldom 
now that any cards are received with 
stamps on them. 

A number of years ago we inserted 
Government post cards on a number of 
our mailings, and you can readily figure 
the great expense that was involved. 
On a mailing of 7,000, it would cost 
us $70 alone for just the Government 
post cards. If we received a return 
of 1 per cent, this would mean that 
we paid $1.00 for the return of each 


card. 

By the use of the C. O. D. plan, 
we are able to cut our cost, whereby 
were we to receive a 1 per cent return 
on a 7,000 piece mailing, our cost is 
only two cents per card. 

Wm. A, Bippte, 
Advertising Manager. 


Mansfield, Ohio, Agency 
Adds to Staff 


R. E. McCombs, formerly with the 
advertising and sales department of The 
Armstrong Manufacturing Company, 
Huntington, W. Va., and with The Jay 
H. Maish Company, Marion, Ohio, has 
we The organ-Todd Company, 
fansfield, Ohio, advertising agency. 
C. P. Maltman has joined the art staff 
of A a, Sqgncy. 

an Dyke, who has been ad- 
ee manager of the New Idea 
Company, Coldwater, Ohio, for the last 
five years, has also joined the Morgan- 
Todd staff. 


H. G. Kebel with Servel Sales 

H. G. Kebel, formerly with the Gray- 
bar Electric Company, has been ap 
pointed assistant advertising manager of 
Servel Sales, Inc., New York, 
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______ of Every Description” 


That quantity and quality can “live 
and move and have their being” side 
by side in perfect harmony, was in- 
delibly impressed on us by a recent 
trip through the colossal Ford plant 
at Dearborn, Mich. There were 
Fords coming off the assembly lines 
at the rate of 8,000 a day, and but a 
short distance away Lincolns were 
being painstakingly put together 
with the loving hands of the master 
craftsman. 


Likewise “Printing of Every Descrip- 
tion” fraternizes within the plant of 


Jsaae Goldmann. Company 


FOUNDED 1876 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 


| “Sacer WORTH 6080 
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“35,000,000 People grt 
ducers of an Annual 


“An entire nation of workers who 
have tasted the freedom and joy of 
higher standards of living and now 
strive toward greater heights with 
an increasing fulfillment of their am- 
bitions and aspirations. 

“The power of this force is clearly 
portrayed. Witness, please, the curve 
indicating the cost of living and the 
index of wages. Note how, for the 
years previous to 1920, wages and 
the cost of living just about balance. 
The two curves then begin to sepa- 
rate and today wages are 35 per cent 
higher than the cost of living. 

“Now please reflect that this same 
relative increase in wages is enjoyed 
by all classes employed in gainful 
occupations: and remember also that 
in urban centers 35,000,000 people 
are producers of an annual income 
amounting to $50,000,000,000. 

“It costs these 35,000,000 people 
and their dependents $37,000,000,000 
to live—leaving $13,000,000 ,000 avail- 
able to acquire the better things that 
money will bring. 

“This is the unparalleled fact that 
few have recognized. This is the 
sustained force that has built up our 
prosperity. 

“This force is greater than the 
power of gold reserves or credit con- 
ditions; and while gold reserves and 
credits have favored the develop- 
ment of this prosperity, the force 
itself recognizes only the call of the 
people of an aspiring nation.” 


(From the Financial page of the New York 
American, Sunday, April 7, 1929.) 
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It takes every-day 
to materially incr 
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The figures below 
the story— 


Chicago 
Philadelphia............ 


Cleveland 
St. Louis 
Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 


Milwaukee 

Kansas City 
Cincinnati 

New Orleans........... 
Indianapolis 


Providence 
Atlanta 
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e g@rban Centers are Pro- 
1c Of $50,000,000,000” 


petition of a double page color spread every month 
urnal, Pictorial Review and Woman’s Home Compan- 
ship in the large cities of many trade-marked grocery 
ed locally—some only in the Street Cars. 


of these three megazines in any city, less duplication, 
ity biccks, represents only a very small circulation for 

a month visit of these megazines is the mildest sort ot 
habits of the average woman in her purchases and uses 


talking about the popular priced old line grocery 
nuts—the things that most people think they know 
bought and used them over and over again. 

and suggestions 

consumption of 


ading cities tell National Advertising Manager. 
STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 


Monthly Street 
L.H.]J. Pic. Rev. W.H.C. Car Riders 
77,632 54,246 64,448 135,660,915 
55,154 43,071 26,434 79,671,094 
38,059 32,458 33,693 41,297,177 
28,004 27,604 27,877 32,669,933 
25,456 30,493 22,335 34,855,505 
19,798 20,631 15,925 27,168,400 
21,245 18,787 21,599 26,910,071 
15,667 14,560 12,716 16,293,039 
484,595 15,271 11,009 16,885 18,436,409 
467,600 14,665 17,014 14,089 15,690,995 
406,312 17,308 15,780 16,333 14,439,990 
404,575 6,632 5,098 8,037 11,970,356 
342,718 12,325 17,507 15,701 9,877,777 
257,571 7,757 6,585 7,845 8,959,964 
243,378 12,622 12,929 8,339 12,973,110 
222,963 7,200 7,447 8,601 8,014,805 


p,251,481 374,795 335,219 320,857 494,889,540 
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TO REACH THE MOST INFLUENTIAL U.S. FAMILIES -- ECONOMICALLY, EFFECTIVELY, - 


What Do Abewtixet: Read? 


Platt- Forbes agency 
solves the ‘‘mystery.” 


5,000 men prominent in the placing 
of national advertising were asked: 
“What three magazines do you read 
most habitually?” 


1,755 answered. These five magazines 
received the most votes: 


First Total 

Mentions Mentions 
621 1,277 
Sat. Eve. Post.... 321 753 
Colliers 539 
Lit. Digest 335 
New Yorker 237 


POPULARITY 
VITALITY 


Would you care for the complete re- 
sults of this unbiased investigation? 
Write TIME’s Promotion Manager . . 

205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


THE VITALITY OF TIMES PAST AND PRESENT INSURES TIMES 


e-  1t 
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W. F. Rogers 
Again Heads Bureau of 
Advertising 


ILLIAM F. ROGERS, of 

the Boston Transcript, has 
again been appointed chairman of 
the committee in charge of the 
Bureau of Ad- 
vertising. His 
appointment was 
announced last 
week at the 
close of the 
convention of 
the American 
Newspaper 
Publishers As- 
sociation by 
Edward H. 
Butler, presi- 
dent. Mr. Rog- 
ers succeeds 
Fleming New- 
bold, of the Washington Star, 
whom he also succeeded in 1919, 
holding this office until 1926, when 
Mr. Newbold was again appointed 
chairman. 

Other members appointed to the 
committee by President Butler 
are: 

W. E. Macfarlane, 
Tribune, vice-chairman; Charles 
D. Atkinson, Atlanta Journal; 
Frank H. Burgess, La Crosse 
Tribune; Don Bridge, Indianapolis 
News; Harry Chandler, Los An- 
geles Times; 

William G. Chandler, 
Howard Newspapers; Edwin S. 
Friendly, New York Sun; William 
J. Hofmann, Portland Oregonian: 
F. I. Ker, Hamilton Spectator; 
Colonel Frank Knox, Hearst 
Newspapers ; 

David B. Plum, Troy Record; 
Walter A. Strong, Chicago Daily 
News; A. L. Shuman, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; S. E. Thomason, 
Tampa Tribune; Frank E. Tripp, 
Gannett Newspapers; Louis Wiley, 
New York Times, and Mr. New- 


bold. 
Howard Davis, New York 
was re-elected 


Herald Tribune, 
treasurer, and Mr. Plum and Mr. 
Wiley were appointed to the fi- 
nance committee. 

It is planned to hold a meeting 


W. F. Rogers 


Chicago 


Scripps- 
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of members of the Bureau some 
time in the fall, probably in con- 
nection with the convention at 
Chicago of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


Stillson Press Elects E. A. 
Walker Vice-President 


E. Allen Walker, who joined The 
Stillson Press, Inc., New York, last 
year as an account executive, has been 
elected a vice-president of that company. 
He formerly was business manager of 
the Meredith Publications, Des Moines, 
lowa. 


Moto Meter and Saf-T-Stat 
Merge 


The Moto Meter Gauge and Equip- 
ment Corporation has been or polewd to 
effect the consolidation of Moto 
Meter Company, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., and ie Saf-T-Stat Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Acquire Spartanburg “Herald” 
and “Journal” 


Harold Hall and William LaVarre, 
owners of the Augusta, Ga., Chronicle 
and the Columbia, S. C., Record, have 
purchased the Spartanburg, _. 
Herald and Journal from W. W. Hol. 
land and Charles O. Hearon. 


New Paint Business 
Appointments 


W. A. Alpers is president, and R. 
H. Whitlow, director of sales of the 
new Cleveland Paint & Color Company, 
which has purchased the paint business 
of the Cleveland Window Glass & Door 
Company, Cleveland. 


1g “Oil and Gas Journal” 


Austin de Vore, formerly manager 
of rt advertising placing division of the 
Commercial Art foes Company, 
Chicago, has joined the Oi and Gas 
Journal, Tulsa, Okla., as Central States 
advertising representative with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


H. M. Kyle with Gilman, 
Nicoll & Ruthman 


H. M. Kyle, for twelve years with 
the New York office of John B. Wood- 
ward, and, more recently, with the New 
York Times, has joined the New York 
office of Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, pub- 
lishers’ representatives. 


Toledo Agency Elects 
W. M. Findlay 


Wallace M. Findlay, formerly of 
Toronto, Ont., has been elected vice- 
president and a director of Sterling Bee- 
son, Int., Toledo advertising agency. 
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Further Light 
on the Classification of 
Trade-Marks 


The Trade-Mark Bureau Groups 
Merchandise into Various Classi- 
fications for Registration Pur- 
poses—Difficult Problem to De- 
termine the Proper Interpretation 
of These Groupings 


HE trade-mark bureau of the 

Patent Office has grouped mer- 
chandise into some forty-nine 
classifications. All merchandise 
falling into a single classification 
is ordinarily supposed to possess 
“similar descriptive properties.” 
Since trade-marked rights extend 
only to merchandise of “similar 
descriptive properties” it would 
seem to follow that the classifica- 
tion accorded any product is of the 
utmost importance to the regis- 
trant. 

And so it is. But that is not to 
be taken to mean that these forty- 
nine classifications are absolutely 
rigid. In fact, they could not very 
readily be inelastic for the simple 
reason that it is impossible to 
group the thousands upon thou- 
sands of items made in this coun- 
try into forty-nine groups without 
being called upon to make some 
exceedingly fine distinctions. Here, 
as in all other phases of trade- 
mark procedure, it is necessary to 
follow the rule of reason rather 
than the rule of thumb and that is 
exactly what the Patent Office 
endeavors to do. 


Coffee a Concentrated Extract? 


A recently decided case ought to 
be of considerable help in grasping 
the operation and significance of 
the classification principle. In- 
volved in this case were the F. B. 
Chamberlain Company v. Chase & 


Sanborn. Briefly, these are the 
details : 

Chase & Sanborn had applied for 
registration of a trade-mark con- 
sisting chiefly of the notation 
“Jack Frost” used on coffee and 
tea in dry form. The Chamberlain 
company opposed this registration 
on the ground that it conflicted 
with its registration of the same 
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notation as used on certain food 
products and certain concentrated 
extracts and syrups. The Cham- 
berlain company contended that its 
concentrated extracts are of the 
same descriptive properties as 
Chase & Sanborn’s coffee and tea 
in the dry state. To this, Chase & 
Sanborn made answer that the two 
lines of merchandise could not be 
merchandise of “similar descriptive 
properties” since they are sepa- 
rately classified in the Patent 
Office. 

The examiner of interferences 
of the Patent Office decided 
against the Chamberlain company 
and the case came up to the assist 
ant commissioner of patents on ap 
peal. After outlining the history 
of the case, as given above, this 
official made the following signifi- 
cant remark: 


While the classification of articles of 
trade for trade-mark registration pur 
poses, in this office, is not conclusive 
that two or more separately classified 
articles have not the same descriptive 
properties, yet it is a factor to be con- 
sidered in determining this question and 
is controlling except in cases in which 
such separately classified articles clearly 
have the same descriptive properties. 


He then proceeded to shed stil! 
further light on this question by 
quoting from the Johnson Edu 
cator Food case in which the fol- 
lowing rule was restated: 


We think two trade-marks may be said 
to be appropriated to merchandise of the 
same a properties in the sense 
meant by the statute when the general 
and essential characteristics of the goods 
are the same. .. The test is 
whether there is such a sameness in 
the distinguishing characteristics of the 
goods as to be likely to mislead the 
general public. 


The assistant commissioner then 
explained that it has been held that 
ginger ale is not a beverage of the 
same descriptive properties as fruit 
beverages. It has also been held 
that coffee is not of the same de- 
scriptive properties as beer and 
near-beer. These products, he as- 
serted, are certainly more similar to 
each other than the two lines of 
merchandise made by the two 
companies in the present case. 

On these and other grounds, 
therefore, he upheld the decision 
of the examiner of trade-mark in- 
terferences. 
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COVERAGE 


The General Merchandise Edition* of CHAIN 
STORE AGE is outstanding because of the 
specialized and intensive ‘coverage that it has 
developed over a period of years in the 5c— 
$1.00, Dry Goods and Department Store 
Chains. Paid subscribers insure thorough 
reader interest of all the influential head- 
quarters and ‘field executives, as well as the 
store managers. The consistently large adver- 
tising volume is indicative of the proved value 
of this Edition as a means of building in- 
creased sales in this tremendous Chain Store 
trade group. 
* The General Merchandise Edition, recognized by its blue 


cover, is but one of four Editions of CHAIN STORE AGE. 
The others are: Grocery, Druggist and Administration. 


CHAIN STORE AGE newvor« city 








How to Quote Prices to the Trade 


Trade Custom Usually Determines Whether a Net Price, or List 
Less Discount, Is Best 


Smoxerset Company, Inc. 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

This company is about to launch a 
selling campaign on its new line of 
Smokerset Ash-receivers. 

We would like to have an expression 
of opinion from you as to whether to 
establish a list price, offering the mer- 
chandise to dealers or jobbers at satis- 
factory discounts from list; or whether 
we should establish our ‘selling price 
and allow the dealer to make his own 
mark-up and thus establish his own 
selling price. 

In answer, would you refer the writer 
to any further authorities, if there are 
two sides to the question. Also could 
you inform me what olicy other com- 
panies have established on this? 

Burritt Ruskay, 
General Manager. 


N OT long ago a company brought 
out a line of metal specialties 
sold in drug stores, cigar sto-es, 
stationery stores, sporting goods 
stores, men’s furnishing stores and 
department stores. One very diffi- 
cult problem this company had to 
solve was that of establishing the 


retail prices at which its merchan- 
dise would be sold to the public. A 
second problem was that of decid- 
ing whether to sell the goods to 
the trade at net prices, or at list 


prices less a discount. The com- 
pany discovered that solving the 
first problem automatically solved 
the second. In other words, the 
establishment of the retail prices 
and the fact that the unit prices 
ranged from $2 up to $25 indicated 
the proper margins of profit for 
wholesaler and retailer, and made 
it convenient to quote the trade at 
list, less a discount. 

In the realm of small-price mer- 
chandise, such as package confec- 
tionery, cigarettes, cigars, food, 
laundry supplies, toilet goods and 
the whole long list of drug store 
items, upon which the prices to the 
consumer are to a very large ex- 
tent regulated by the prices of sim- 
ilar or related articles, the mer- 
chandise is usually priced by the 
dozen, gross or case, net. Even 
pipes, which are more a specialty 
than a staple, are usually priced 
this way. For example, a pipe 


which the retailer would sell for 
50 cents, might be billed to him at 
$3.75 a dozen. 

The manufacturer of a_ liquid 
laundry product, sold in glass con- 
tainers, publishes a price card 
bearing the “net prices to jobbers 
per case freight prepaid, terms 30 
days net, 2 per cent 10 days,” the 
prices being given in four different 
sizes; the “prices to retailers per 
case,” are also given in each of the 
four different sizes, and the “prices 
to consumer (per bottle)” for the 
four sizes. The manufacturer of 
a household oil, sold in various 
sized containers, uses a_ similar 
price card with an extra set of 
prices for chain storés. 

In the dry goods field, hosiery, 
shoes, shirts, collars, sheets and 
hundreds of articles of wearing ap- 
parel and household use, the cus- 
tom of selling at net prices has 
come down from the past, long 
before the practice of advertising 
retail prices came into use. There 
are exceptions, of course. Adver- 
tising has had much effect upon 
bringing these exceptions into ex- 
istence by giving branded merchan- 
dise, at a price, national promi- 
nence. 

In the realm of building mate- 
rials, or any product where labor 
enters into the transaction, net 
prices are generally made by the 
manufacturer to his trade. 

In the case of a new article, or 
an article for which the demand 
has to be created, as perhaps in the 
case of Smokerset Ash-receivers, 
probably the method of billing at 
list less a discount will prove, at 
least at the beginning, to be more 
satisfactory than billing at net, par- 
ticularly if the product sells at a 
retail price of from $1 to $5 and 
is sold to the retailer and jobber 
in units and not in dozens or cases. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


To Join “Sunset” 

Alfred LeConte, for the last three 
years assistant circulation manager of 
Child Life, has resigned to become 
circulation manager of Sunset. 
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Bobcats are Game Killers 


It is now generally conceded that the bobcat is a serious 
menace to small game in many localities. Certain states have 
declared a bounty upon this species but in spite of this, the 
bobeat is still quite plentiful, even in settled communities. 
Dr. William A. Murrill, writing in FOREST AND STREAM 
says: 

“A large bobcat would measure over a yard in 

length, eighteen inches or more in height, and weigh 

between twenty and forty pounds. Rabbits, grouse, 

gophers, and many other wild creatures are captured 

by the bobcat, which sometimes carries off even 

lambs and chickens.” 


Because FOREST AND STREAM is the leader in the great 
conservation movement which is now sweeping this country, 
more than one hundred thousand outdoorsmen read every 
issue. 
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j SENATORS, 2 Representatives, 11 Adver- 
tising Agencies, 2 Railroads, 16 Colleges of 
Agriculture, all express in letters to the Editor 
of Farm Life their unqualified approval of the - 
lead article in the April issue of this publica- 
ion—“A Good investment for Uncle Sam is 
p Good Investment for Us.” 


The article deals with the problem of 
Reforestation and Farm Relief. It has won 
ire, ontinent-wide commendation from prominent 
and influential men and organizations in these 

United States. It has influenced all who have 

read it by its logic and common sense and 

ound solution, and it furnishes to advertisers 

another illuminating example of the unusual 

scope and character of Farm Life’s Editorial 
contents,—in every issue, month by month. 


The advertising in Farm Life, like the 
editorial matter, does not scratch. It drills! 


AS A WHOLE OR IN SECTIONS 
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The Dairy Farmer 


The Dairy Farmer has 
shown gains in adver- 
tising. 

May is “No. 16” 
11 advertisers have 
increased 1929 
schedules to pages. 
60% increase in 1929 
schedules by 37 advertisers. 


These consistent gains prove that it pays adver- 
tisers to cultivate business among dairymen thru— 


Dairy Farmer 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 



















Sniping at That Old Bugbear— 
the Used-Car Problem 


The Automotive Manufacturers and Dealers Are Trying to Put the Used 
Car on a Merchandising, Instead of a Trading, Basis 


Based on an interview by Arthur H. Little with 


Alfred Reeves 


General Manager, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


T= happened in Detroit: 

A man we'll call Barney de- 
cided to buy an automobile and 
picked, mentally, the make of car 
he wanted and the model. At the 
time, he owned no car at all. 

“But,” he confided to his friends, 
“T'll not pay the full list price. 
I’ve an idea.” 

Barney went to a friend of his 
who operates a used-car lot and 
said: “Mike, I want to borrow 
one of your cars for a couple of 
hours. All right?” 

“Sure!” said Mike. 
car you want.” 

Barney picked a sedan. It looked 
something like the Ark of Noah. 
3ut it ran. 


“Pick the 


Barney piloted his decrepit craft 


straight to the salesroom of a 
new-car dealer, moored the thing 
at the curb, went inside and sur- 
rendered, straightwav, to a sales- 
man, 

Barney talked as does a red-hot 
prospect. He knew the patter. He 
sold himself a car—picked a model 
on display and enthused over it, 
not too much, but just enough. He 
mentioned money, “Thig will be 
no time-payment deal,” he volun- 
teered. “I’m prepared to pay cash.” 
And the salesman, delighted, could 
only gulp and nod and agree. 

“Yup,” said Barney, briskly, 
“I’m ready to sign the order right 
now. Of course”—and he smiled, 
deprecatingly—“T’'ll want to trade 
in that car out in front.” 

The salesman looked at the sen- 
ile sedan. It is possible—although 
these details do not appear in the 
record—that he’ consulted his Red 
300k and subjected the car to 
something approximately an ap- 
praisal, The facts are that for the 
ancient chariot at the curb he of- 
fered to allow Barney $300 and 
then admitted, without too much 
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urging, that he’d be pleased to dis- 
pose of the thing for $150. 

Whereat, Barney remarked, 
“Well, for reasons of sentiment, 
it’s worth that much to me”—then 
drew his check for the list price 
of the new car, less $150. 

A half-hour later Barney and 
the old sedan were back at Mike’s 
used-car lot, and Barney said to 
Mike: “Well, there she is, back 
again. And here’s ten bucks for 
the favor. No, Mike, I want you 
to take the money. Business is 
business.” 

A trade abuse? Yes, but in the 
highly peculiar motor car indus- 
try, even such transactions as that 
between Barney and Mike and the 
new-car dealer have become, by 
tolerance, trade customs. 

“The used car,” said Alfred 
Reeves, general manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, “we’ll always have with 
us. It’s called a problem; and, in 
some respects, that’s what it is. 
But remember this—that the used 
car is also our most potent force 
for sales assistance. In this in- 
dustry we've ceased to worry about 
‘saturation,’ for we know that our 
growing market lies in replace- 
ment. In many instances a low- 
priced used car wins a customer 
for the industry—a customer who 
will continue to buy cars indefi- 
nitely. 

“Concerning the used-car situa- 
tion, despite the abuses and the 
discouragements and the black 
spots here and there, I am most 
distinctly an optimist. The answer 
lies in education, and the educa- 
tion is in progress.” 

Last year the United States and 
Canada produced, in motor ve- 
hicles, a total of 4,600,000 units— 
4,024,000 motor cars and 576,000 
trucks. The wholesale value of 
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the combined output of cars and 
trucks was $3,045,820,000. For the 
wheels of the nation—and this only 
for replacements—the tire fac- 
tories turned out manufactured 
rubber of a total wholesale value 
of $670,000,000; and the total 
wholesale value of accessories. for 
replacements, including service 
equipment, was $950,000,000. 

The automotive industry is big, 
and its influence upon other indus- 
tries is far-reaching. Last year the 
industry’s freight shipments em- 
ployed 3,600,000 railroad cars. In- 
to the making of the industry’s 
products went 85 per cent of 
America’s rubber, 60 per cent of 
the nation’s plate glass, 12 per cent 
of the copper, and 15 per cent of 
the iron and steel. In its tire-mak- 
ing the industry absorbed rubber 
to the total of 814,000,000 pounds, 
and cotton fabric to the total of 
299,500,000 pounds. Through the 
carbureters of the cars and trucks 
in service flowed an ocean of gaso- 
line—10,860,000,000 gallons. And 
service-station attendants poured 


into crank cases a total of 434,000,- 
000 gallons of oil. 


The industry markets its motor 
cars through some 52,000 dealers. 
And to some of these there seems 
to be reason for calling the used 
car a problem. To many of them, 
the situation sizes up, briefly, like 
this: The manufacturer makes 
money ; and the dealer doesn’t. Fig- 
ures cited by G. A. Nichols in 
Printers’ Ink for February 4, 
1926, revealed that more than three 
years ago a group of 100 dealers, 
picked at random in the Chicago 
district, had lost money. In a given 
period, these 100 dealers had lost 
among them, on used-car trades, a 
total of $84,042.85—and they had 
sold in that time the highly re- 
spectable volume of 67,037 cars, 
30,435 of them new, and 36,602 of 
them used. And today, in the 
opinion ef James Dalton, industrial 
editor of Motor, the situation in 
general is so disquieting as to sup- 
port the belief that there is in the 
making, if not in actual progress, 
a “dealer rebellion.” 

That is one side of the picture. 

“And,” said Mr. Reeves, speak- 
ing for the motor car manufac- 
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turers, “to see the other side, you 
must take a longer view. Remem- 
ber, first, that the automobile indus 
try, so far as its merchandising 
goes, is brand new. Its problems 
are new, and so are its men. Man) 
of the dealers, in fact the majority, 
of them, have.risen from me- 
chanics’ jobs, They’ve had no 
merchandising background, no ex 
perience of their own. And, handi- 
capped as they’ve been, they’ve had 
to pioneer—strike out ahead in a 
business about which nobody, in 
the beginning, knew anything at 
all, and a business that has grown 
so fast that not even its experts 
have been able to keep pace. 

“Conditions in the industry have 
changed—so quickly that it has 
seemed over night. A few years 
ago there was no such thing as a 
used-car situation, because there 
was no surplus of used cars. In 
those days many a dealer’s only 
problem was whether he’d spend 
his winter vacation in Florida o: 
in California, and, if Florida, 
whether he’d go down by rail or 
take his yacht. 

“When competition came in 
when the production schedules of 
many companies rose to a point 
that enabled the customer to pick 
and choose among a number of 
makes, the dealer began to stud) 
merchandising. He studied sales 
manship and taught it to his men. 
He inaugurated plans of listing 
prospects and following leads. He 
began to advertise. He organized 
his service department on a basis 
to pay a profit. His severest critic 
will admit that he learned the 
new-car business, and ran_ it 
soundly. 

“Then he encountered a_ brand 
new element in his business, this 
element of the used car. And this 
new element, this new activity in 
his enterprise—he’s learning that. 
too. The job of the industry is to 
help him learn and help him be 
come a better business man. 

“The intelligent dealer realizes 
now that he’s no longer merely a 
seller. He’s also a buyer; and he 
buys as does a purchasing agent 
buying something on which he in- 
tends to avoid a loss. He buys as 
a merchant buys goods, but with 
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this difference — the man from 
whom he buys is also the man to 
whom he sells. And so that tactics 
are different. 

“A man walks into a dealer’s 
salesroom and asks: ‘What’ll you 
allow me on my car?’ If the dealer 
operates by the plan that the in- 
dustry is advising today, he says: 
‘T'll go into that with you, gladly. 
But first of all, have you ridden 
in our car? Do you know how it 
performs? No? Well, then, by all 
means, let us demonstrate it. I 
want you to drive the car your- 
self.’ 

“The idea is significant. Right 
at the start, it lifts the transaction 
above the level of horse-trading. 
It discourages the progress of the 
car-owner who is merely shopping 
around, gathering bids on his old 
car with the idea of trading it in 
where he can get the highest offer. 
It applies sound principles of sales- 
manship. And, from the stand- 
point of psychology, it keeps in the 
dealer’s hands complete control of 
the situation. The prospect who 
has ridden in the new car, heard 


the selling talk about it, and driven 
it himself is made to realize that 


he is buying something worth 
while; and when the time comes to 
talk price on his old car, he finds 
himself somehow disinclined to de- 
mand the moon. 

“Motor car dealers are human. 
When business is good, they’re 
happy, and their complaints are 
few. But let the manufacturer 
bring out a car that sells slowly, 
and then troubles muftiply. Unlike 
the retail storekeeper, the car 
dealer finds himself with all his 
eggs in one basket—one thing to 
sell, and that a slow mover. To 
boost his volume, the dealer offers 
inducements—high trade-in allow- 
ances on used cars, or price dis- 
counts on the new ones. His used- 
car inventory begins to climb, and 
his business runs into the red. But 
let’s be fair. Don’t blame the situa- 
tion on the used-car element. Put 
the blame where it belongs—on the 
slow-moving new car. 

“In general, what the industry 
advises the dealer to do with used 
cars can be summed up in six 
words: Buy right; make right; 
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sell right. The dealer who buys 
rightly buys his used cars as if 
they were merchandise to be sold. 
In advance, he knows that if he 
should buy a car for $400 and sell 
it at the same figure, he’d lose 
money on the deal, for his cost of 
doing business is 14 per cent—or 
above. By ‘making right,’ we mean 
putting the used car in such condi 
tion that, when it goes out of the 
dealer’s salesroom, it will not en- 
danger his reputation and prestige. 
And by selling rightly, we mean 
selling at such a price as not to 
incur a loss on that specific car.” 

The dealers, Mr. Reeves firmly 
believes, are learning. Meanwhile, 
the manufacturers are learning, too 
—learning, as one manufacturer 
puts it, “that our business can be 
no more profitable than the busi 
ness of our retail outlets.” 


Chevrolet’s Plan for Educating 
Dealers 


Attacking the condition over a 
wide front, Chevrolet—to cite one 
instance—has sent out 500 head- 
quarters men to work among 5,- 
000 dealers. Each of these men is 
a counselor. He looks at the re- 
tailing of automobiles just as chain- 
store executives look at the retail 
ing of groceries or cigars or drugs 
—from the standpoint of ratios; 
and the basis of the ratios is sales 
volume, potential or actual. 

Each of these men can sit down 
with a dealer and tell him: “On a 
volume of thirty cars a month, 
your rent ought to be so-and-so, 
your light bill this, your salary 
total that. And your advertising, 
by the way, you can afford to in- 
crease to such-and-such.” 

Thus is education being applied. 

From Studebaker—to cite an- 
other instance—comes a summary 
of the work of the corporation’s 
“system division.” Under the di 
rection of the assistant sales man- 
ager, Leslie Williams—who has 
spent some thirty years as a busi- 
ness analyst and systematizer—the 
system division serves Studebaker 
dealers as a trade association serves 
its members. The division has de- 
veloped a program of dealer aid 
that includes an appropriate and 
adequate accounting system, plans 
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nds to seduce advertising 
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Live STOCK is an important 
subject with Southern Farmers. 
That is why Dr. Cary’s editorials 
in Southern Ruralist have such 
a strong appeal — valuable, 


widely read and saved for fu- 


ture use. Preventive as well as 
treatment—is covered in his sub- 
jects. Animal diseases must be 
controlled—and Southern Rural- 
ist readers have learned to fol- 
low the advice of Dr. Cary. Farm 
and community sanitation is an- 
other important phase of his 
editorial work. Perhaps no other 
editor on Southern Ruralist has 
received more letters or in- 
quiries, for he has been on the 
staff for twenty years. Such edi- 
torial service makes Southern 


Ruralist the one outstanding 
medium that “tells and sells” 
most profitably. 
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for control by budget, standards 
for correlating used-car purchases 
and new-car sales, and methods for 
the profitable operation of service 
and parts departments. 

Specifically and in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, the effects of this 
sort of educational work are pic- 
tured by Studebaker as follows: 

During 1927, wheri the system 
division began its field work, sixty- 
five dealers availed themselves of 
the service. Geographically, the 
sixty-five were so widely scattered 
that they represented, among them, 
virtually every kind of retailing 
condition to be found in America. 
In that year—1927—the total of 
their net profits was $436,655.49. 
Last year, their total net climbed 
to $941,121.55—a gain of 115.76 
per cent, 

Meanwhile, among themselves 
and on their own initiative, car 
dealers have been treating the used 
car co-operatively. Among the 


dealers there originated the “Blue 
Book” and the “Red Book.” The 
former is a compilation of used- 
car allowances, compiled and is- 
sued by the Chicago Automobile 


Trade Association, and covering 
twelve zones of the United States; 
and the latter is a localized pocket- 
size edition that is intended for 
salesmen. Both are available to 
dealers everywhere. 

Among the dealers there have 
originated, also, several plans of 
co-operative selling. As to prin- 
ciple, these plans have fallen into 
four main groups: 

1—The maximum allowance 
idea, by which dealers in a com- 
munity agree not to allow more 
than a certain figure for a given 
make and model. In some instances, 
this plan has included an arrange- 
ment by which, through a central 
bureau, the dealers exchange in- 
formation about current appraisals. 

2—The market-price-information 
method, by which dealers compile 
used-car prices—and, in some in- 
stances, the allowance prices, also 
—and send the information to a 
central bureau, which summarizes 
it and distributes it to the co- 
operating dealers periodically. 

3—The so-called Appleby 
method, by Which the dealers agree 
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to refrain from trading, and send 
all used cars to a central “mart,” 
there to be appraised and paid for 
with purchase certificates that may 
be applied by the car owner on the 
purchase of a new car—any car 
sold by any of the co-operating 
dealers. 

4—The so-called Cleveland 
method, by which the used cars 
of the co-operating dealers are in- 
spected at a central bureau and, if 
found satisfactory, are co-opera- 
tively advertised, but sold from the 
respective dealers’ salesrooms. 

To apply these general principles, 
the dealers have evolved a number 
of variations. Of the various plans, 
however, only one was sufficiently 
versatile to come into fairly general 
use; and that one was known as 
the Windsor plan, which was de- 
vised by G. T. Easton, president of 
the Border Cities Automobile 
Dealers Association, of Ontario. 
But the Windsor plan, after hav- 
ing been adopted by nearly all the 
large cities of Canada and by some 
twenty cities in the States, has 
fallen into virtual disuse. 

The principal virtue of the Wind- 
sor procedure seemed to lie in the 
fact that it imposed upon the 
co-operating dealers no_ rigid 
restrictions. In the main, the plan 
consisted of the publication—in 
newspaper display space—of what 
was known as a used car guide, 
which told the public what prices to 
pay for used cars. Incidentally, the 
price list revealed also, of course— 
and this by implication—what al- 
lowances the public might expect 
for used cars to be traded in on 
new ones. 

The weakness of the Windsor 
plan, however, as of other co- 
operative used-car selling schemes, 
seems to have lain in the fact that 
the method undertook to apply co- 
operation to a phase of business 
that is essentially competitive. 

In general, the co-operative plans 
have been short-lived. C. A. Vane, 
general manager of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association, 
has said that he would be “for” 
any co-operative plan that could 
survive a single winter. 

“So much for~ used-car sales. 
Among thémselves"the dealers have 
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confronted another question: What 
to do with used cars that have 
passed the age of usefulness? In 
many an instance a used car, far 
in its dotage, goes rattling on from 
dealer to dealer, behind it a check- 
ered record of a half-dozen trade- 
ins, 

Among the dealers of Jackson- 
ville, Fla, was conceived the 
idea of co-operative junking. The 
dealers formed a co-operative cor- 
poration, which would take from 
the co-operating stockholders all 
cars unfit for further use and junk 
them, with or without salvage of 


parts. The idea spread, rapidly, to 
other cities—to Omaha, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Mil- 


waukee and Louisville; and it is 
being given serious consideration in 
a half-dozen more. 

The same idea—the idea of junk- 
ing old cars—is being investigated 
by the manufacturers, with Chev- 
rolet already co-operating with its 
dealers in a plan by which the 
company pays the dealer a set al- 
lowance for each car scrapped. In 
the industry in general, the idea is 
popular among the dealers, but not 
yet accepted, in its entirety, by 
factory executives, who point out 
that the scrap allowance merely 
provides the dealer with additional 
cash with which to trade. On one 
point, however, the manufacturers 
and dealers agree; and that is, if 
the plan can be applied generally, 
the effect will be to clear the high- 
ways of cars that ought not be 
running, and contribute something, 
besides, to the benefit of the en- 
tire industry’s merchandising situa- 
tion. 


C. W. Wessel Heads John 
Budd Company 


C. W. Wessel has been elected presi- 
dent of The John Budd Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of 
Harry Mosier. Mr. Wessel will make 
his headquarters at the New York of- 
fice and his successor in the manage- 
ment of the St. Louis office will be 
Frank H. Simmons who has been as- 
sociated with Mr. Wessel in that office 
for the last seven years. 

In addition to the presidency, Mr. 
Wessel also was elected treasurer. Syl- 
vester Blish was elected vice-president. 
Edmund Hume was elected vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. 
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Recommended to Their Friends 
in Mexico 
Cervecerta Cuauntemoc, S. A. 
Monterrey, N. L. Mex. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have your letter dated March 6, 
along with the list of articles included 
having connection with market analysis, 
research work, etc., also the list of arti- 
cles on new products. 

We certainly think that your service 
is worth many times the value of the 
subscriptions we are taking to both of 
your publications. Indeed, we lose no 
occasion to recommend them to our busi- 
ness friends in this city. 

G. Guayarvo Davis, 
Advertising Manager. 


Curtis Publishing Company 
Adds to Chicago Staff 


Robert Smith, formerly with the sales 
department of the Vanta Baby Garment 
Company, Chicago, has joined the Chi- 
cago office of the Curtis Publishing 
Company as a member of the advertising 
staff of Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Lincoln Matham, formerly with the 
Cleveland office of the Curtis Publica 
tions, is now with the Chicago office as 
a member of the advertising staff of 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


C. H. Gregory with R. Wallace 
& Sons Company 


Charles H. Gregory has resigned as 
assistant account executive with _— 
Erickson Company, Inc., New York, 
become sales promotion ‘manager of the 
R. Wallace & Sons Manufacturing Com- 
any, Wallingford, Conn., silversmith. 
le had previously been with the Holmes 
& Edwards Silver Company, Bridgeport, 
onn, 


New Account to Van Allen 
Agency 

The Neverun Corporation, Chicago, 
manufacturer of “Neverun” and “‘Stop- 
run” for hosiery, has appointed The 
Van Allen Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Women’s magazines, news 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


Buy Phoenix “Gazette” 


Marco Morrow, assistant nike of 
the Capper Publications, and N. L. Nay- 
lor, associated with Mr. Morrow in the 
operation of the Interstate Industrial 
Agency, Topeka, Kans., have purchased 
a controlling interest in the Phoenix, 
Ariz., Gazette from Dean Stanley and 
Joseph iim, = —o 


W. J. Kennedy. Je Joins Brincker- 


hoff Agency 
William k Kennedy, formerly with 
William J. Kennedy and Associates, has 


joined Brinckerhoff, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, as an account executive 
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—and common sense. 


The soundness and capacity of an advertising 


agency may be estimated also by the duration 
of its periods of service to its clients. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC., No. g777 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products 


1913 °14 °15 °16 °17 °18 °19 ’20 ’21 °22 ’23 °24 °25 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and 
"25 °26 


1914 °15 °16 °17 °18 "19 °20 ’21 °22 ’23 ’24 
THOS. A. EDISON, INC., The Edipbone 


1917 °18 °19 ’20 ’21 °22 °23 °24 ” 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 °18 °19 ’20 '21 °22 ’23 °24 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Papers 
1918 °19 °20 ’21 °22 °23 °24 ” 


TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, “Where the Promise is Performed” 
1919 ’°20 °21 — — — 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1920 °21 °22 ’23 °24 ” 


$. W. FARBER, INC., Adjusto-Lite; Farberware 
1920 ’21 °22 ’23 "24 ” 


BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Brille 
1s 


25 


25 


921 °22 "23 °24 °25 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 1925 


PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres 
KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Keolster Radio 


G. CERIBELLI & COMPANY, Brieschi 


THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC., Tangee Lipstich and other beauty aids 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 

JULIUS KLORFEIN, Garcia Grande Cigars 

DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, De Forest Audions 

NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., Door Closers 


I. OLLENDORFF CO., INC., Ollendorf’ Watches 


A. & M. KARAGHEUSIAN, INC.. Rugs and Carpets 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 


Advertising 


Organized, 1913 
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Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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Award Winners 
in Art Directors 
Exhibit 


HE eighth annual exhibition of 
advertising art, held by the Art 
Directors Club of New York, 
opened at the Art Center, New 
York, on May 4. Twenty-six 
prizes were awarded to the win- 
ning entries selected from the 280 
examples chosen for exhibition 
from more than 5,000 submitted. 
Following is a list of the awards 
in each section. In the list the 
name of the advertiser, of the ad- 
vertising agency and the artist are 
given in that order. 


1. Paintings and Drawings in Color. 

(a) Figures: McCalis oy er’ Cal- 
kins & Holden, Inc., E. A. Georg 
Medal; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 
W. Ayer & Son, Carl Erickson First 

Men.; Steinway & Son, N. W. 
& Son, Everett Henry, 
Hon. Mention. 

(b) Still Life: Oxford Paper Co., W. 
L. Brann, Inc., Joseph Sinel, Medal; 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., J. alter 
Thompson Co., Rutherford Boyd, First 
Hon. Men.; Switzerland Cheese Asso- 
ciation, N. W. Ayer & Son, Paul Froe- 
lich, Second Hon. Men. 

(c) Miscellaneous: Wright Aero Cor- 
oration, Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., Frank 
.emon, "Medal; Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
MacManus, Inc., Edward A. Wilson, 
First Hon. Men. and Society of Illustra- 
tors’ Medal; Hupp Motor Car Corpora- 
tion, Lennen & Mitchell, Bernard Boutet 
de Monvel, Second Hon. Men. 

2. Posters and Car Cards: 

Bamberger, Henry G. Bollin Studio, 
Medal; Madison Square Press, 
Valdimir Bebritsky, First Hon. 
Cunard S. S. Co., Louis Fancher, Sec- 
ond Hon. Men 

3. Black ro | White Illustrations: 

Saks-Fifth Avenue, Vladimir Bebrit- 
sky, Medal; International Mercantile 
Marine, Lord & Thomas and Logan, S. 
Garnet Goesle, First Hon. Men.; Rayon 
Institute of America, Frank Seaman, 
Inc., Carl Erickson, Second Hon. Men. 

4. Pen and Ink: 

Marcus & Company, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Rockwell Kent, Medal; Melville 
Shoe Corporation, J. Walter ‘Thompson 
Co., Emil Bistram, First Hon. Men.; 
Cincinnati Enquirer, The Ralph H. 
Tones Co., Jean Pages, Second Hon. 

en. 

5. Decorative Designs: 

Brokaw Bros., Aldus Printers, R. 
Ruzicka, Medal; Crane & Co., Calkins 
& Holden, George Rupprecht, First Hon. 
Men.; Cheney Brothers, Calkins & Hol- 
den, Second Hon. Men. 

6. Photographs: 

Oxford Paper Co., W. L. Brann, Inc., 
Ralph Steiner, Medal; Fostoria Glass 
Co., N. W. Ayer & Son, Grancel Fitz, 
First Hon. Men. 


Second 
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7. Merchandise and Container Group; 

Dictograph Products Co., Joseph Sinel, 

edal; ‘amilton Watch’ Co., Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
McNulty, Hon. Men. 

The ) Fe of Awards that made the 
selection included Mrs. Charles Dana 
Gibson, Mrs. Helen Appleton Read, art 
critic, Lee Simonson, scenic Sas, 
Paul ———> sculptor, Frank Rehn of 
the Rehn Galleries, and Frank Altschul, 
president of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 


Harold 


’ 
“People’s Home Journal” Ap- 
points Elsie E. Wilson 
Elsie E. Wilson has resigned as dis- 
play director of the American Radiator 
Company, New York, to become sales 
promotion manager of the People’s Home 
Journal, New York. Miss Wilson, be- 
fore joining the American Radiator 
Company several years ago, had been 
engaged in advertisin agency work and, 
for two years, was advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Yorke Safe 
& Lock Company. 


Puritan Candy and Dietz Gum 
Companies Merge 

The Puritan Candy Company and the 
Dietz Gum Company, both of Milwaukee, 
have been consolidated. The Puritan 
Company will be the parent body al- 
though the name of the Dietz company 
will be retained. Joseph L. Dietz, for- 
mer president of the Dietz company, has 
become a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the combined companies and 
will be in charge of sales. 


Purchases “Furniture 


Reporter” 

The Furniture Reporter, devoted to 
the Pacific Coast furniture trade and 
formerly published by the E. L. Berg 
Company, San Francisco, has been pur- 
chased by Western Trade Journals, Inc., 
Seattle. 


Appoints Doyle, Kitchen & 
McCormick 


The Kennedy Products Corporation, 
Gloversville, N. Y., selling a_ line of 
household goods, has appointed Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick, Inc., New York 
~~ ‘ree agency, as advertising coun- 
sel. 


A. T. McKay with General 
Motors Export 


Allan T. McKay, formerly advertising 
manager of Brown Durrell & Company, 
New York, Gordon hosiery, is now with 
the advertising division of the General 
Motors Export Corporation, New York 


Ahrens Publishing Company 
Advances J. O. Dahl 


J. O. Dahl has been appointed mer- 
chandising manager of the Ahrens Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., New York. For 
the last five years, he has been manager 
of the service department. 
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NEWSPADER 








CIRCULATION AND 
CEREALS 


OR the cereal manufacturer the 
only circulation that means any- 
thing is that which will sell cereals— 
to the drug manufacturer, that which 


sells drugs. 


The Boone Man understands such fun- 
damentals and presents his newspapers 
accordingly — he knows that circula- 
tion is of value as it sells merchandise. 
He won’t say 500,000 circulation with- 
out connecting it with your cereal sales, 
And that’s important when you figure 
it in the light of the ten important 
markets and the sixteen vital newspa- 


pers the Boone Man represents. No 


BASED OR 
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RiSERVICE 


other representative calling on you has 
it within his power to be more helpful 
on your problems or to play a larger 
part in the success of your or your 
client’s advertising investment. 








CALL IN THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 


CHICAGO 9 East 40th Street DETROIT. 
Hearst Bldg. NEW YORK CITY General Motors Bldg. 


BOSTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Evening Temple Bldg. 


New York Journal Chicago American 
Boston American Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times 


Sunday 
Boston Advertiser Detroit Times 


Albany Times-Union Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 
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IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Women and Buildings 


mean 


Housewives 
and 


Homes 


There are approximately 44,000 INDIVIDUAL FAM- 
ILIES speaking and reading English in Syracuse, 
which means there are 44,000 housewives—each one 
acting as the purchasing agent “for her family unit” 
—whose purchasing can be guided by newspaper 
advertising. 


The SYRACUSE JOURNAL is delivered into 3 out 
of every 4 homes in Syracuse—and JOURNAL news 
and ADVERTISING is read and studied by 3 out of 


every 4 housewives in Syracuse. 


The JOURNAL “Housewife-Home” audience is 
greater than that of any other Syracuse newspaper, 
but see this for yourself by comparing A. B. C. Audit 
Reports on the Syracuse newspapers. 


The Syracuse Journal Ad- 
vertising Value is the Outstanding 
Newspaper Advertising Value in 
Syracuse and Central New York 





National Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE: DETROIT OFFICE: 

H. A. KOEHLER FRANELYN 8. PAYNE 
929 Hearst Bldg. 12-230 General Motors Bldg. 
BOSTON OFFICE: ROCHESTER OFFICE: 

J. J. CREMMEN FRED H. DRUEHL 

5 Winthrop Sq. 14 Franklin St. 


CONGER & MOODY 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Member International News Service, Universal Service, 
Audit Burcau of Circulations and Media Records 























How Industrial Advertisers Use 
Testimonials 


Testimonials That Are Honest on Their Faces Are at the Foundation 
of the Advertising of Certain Industrial Campaigns 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


"THERE shines at least one 

cheering ray which points 
straight at a field in which testi- 
monial advertising rings true. For- 
tunately, the debutantes of Park 
Avenue, the titled nobility of Con- 
tinental Europe and the heroic com- 
manders of giant ocean liners have 


motives under which they are given. 

Any check-up of major indus- 
trial advertising appeals always dis- 
closes the truth that such buyers 
are primarily interested in perform- 
ance facts. This is not mere guess 
work or supposition. It is the con- 
clusive findings and exhaustive tests 





no particular in- 
terest in this 
field. Its buyers 
may perhaps 
“reach for a 
Lucky instead of 
a sweet” in their 
own homes —or 
they pursue the 
opposite method 
and reach for a 


ate 


sweet instead of irog a 


a Lucky, for all mebae 
we are concerned fs 

in the present 
discussion. It is 
safe to state, 
however, that 
during their 
hours of business 
activity, they 
reach for cost 
figures and per- 





WITHOUT 
| SHATTERING 


of experience 
The man in in- 
dustry who buys 
material, equip- 
ment and supplies 
is influenced in 
his buying by 
different motives 
from those that 
shape his prefer- 
ences when he 
fulfils his per- 
sonal wants. He 
is intensely inter- 
ested from the 
practical stand- 
point in the ex- 
perience of others. 

This exchange 
of ideas by in- 
dustrial manu- 
facturers and 
men engaged in 








formance data jsndustrial 
them to conduct 

the departments or enterprises for 
which they are held responsible in 
an economic and efficient manner. 
The field of which we are speaking 
is obvious. 

The appeals which may influence 
these men of industry in their lei- 
sure hours, we shall place behind 
us now. The fact remains that 
testimonial advertising has a sound 
place in appeals which. are made 
to buyers in industrial markets, 
and the reasons are easy to see 
when we pause to analyze indus- 
trial buying habits, the reception 
with which industrial advertising 
testimonials are received and the 


. . Testimonial 
which will enable Based on Performance Facts Rings True 


industrial occupa- 
tions forms part 
of the system by 
which work of an_ educational 
character is carried on. Reader 
interest in industrial advertising is 
strong because of the news value 
that lies in such advertising. In 
this respect, owing to effective 
censorship on the part of leading 
industrial paper publishers, adver- 
tising pages take upon themselves 
something of the authoritative 
character commonly associated 
with the editorial columns. 

Paid testimonials rarely, if ever, 
find their way into industrial ad- 
vertising. Fortunately, in this field, 
pride of accomplishment induces 
the circulation of voluntary testi- 


Advertising 
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monials—and in the great majority 
of cases, such testimonials are based 
on performance facts and results 
achieved in actual operating or test 
conditions. Because such testimo- 
nials are so largely voluntary, they 
have in them the ring of sincerity. 
It is obvious upon reading them 
that the writers whose names are 
signed wrote the letters themselves 
or were personally responsible for 
the statements made. When we 
are told that Manning cherished, 
while facing instant death on 
the storm-tossed waters, the burn- 
ing desire to get back to his ship 
and a certain brand of cigarette, 
those among us who are gifted with 
at least a reasonable amount of 
gray matter, are inclined to for- 
mulate an opinion not only deroga- 
tory to the heroic commander but 
to this kind of advertising in gen- 
eral. On the other hand, when an 
industrial-paper reader, searching 
his publication for usable facts, is 
confronted with the blunt state- 
ment of John Jones, shop super- 
intendent, relative to the result 
achieved by using a certain type 
of machine tool, cost and produc- 
tion figures given in the statement 
are not questioned. The testimo- 
nial, in this case, becomes part of 
the educational information being 
sought. Let us discuss briefly a 
few typical industrial testimonials 
for the purpose of finding out some 
of the ways they are used. 

The United States Shipping 
Board Merchant Freight Corpora- 
tion, in its present industrial cam- 
paign, aiming to influence manu- 
facturers and producers in this 
country to take advantage of the 
facilities it offers for handling 
overseas freight requirements, used, 
in one advertisement, the picture of 
George Eastman, chairman of the 
board of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. Under the photograph of 
this distinguished industrialist, is 
the following quoted statement: 


The splendid services rendered by the 
American Merchant Marine deserves the 
support of American business. 


Here is a_ statement frankly 
made by a notable figure in Amer- 
ican industry, and it is quite ob- 
vious that no one will rise to ques- 
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tion the sincerity of the utterance 
or the motive which influenced it. 

As letters or signed statements 
form the basis for most testimo- 
nials, let us look at a number of 
typical letters written in favor of 
products by industrial users. 

To drop a piece of plate glass 
850 feet from an airplane and not 
have the glass shattered to pieces, 
is an interesting and _ startling 
achievement. It is quite natural 
that the manufacturer should wish 
to submit proof in his industrial 
advertising that-such an event ac- 
tually happened and is possible and 
therefore, the testimonial letter 
used by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company rings true. As the 
letter in question is a good example 
of the sincerity of testimonials 
found in industrial advertising, we 
shall quote it in its entirety. It 
comes from the Northwest Air- 
ways, Inc., and is signed by the 
manager of operations of this 
company. The letter reads: 

November 28, 1928 
Mr. T. E. Palmer, 
c/o Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Mr. Palmer: 

It has occurred to us that the piece 
of Duplate Glass, non-shatter, we are 
herewith presenting to you would be 
of extreme interest to you and to the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

As you remember, this glass was sold 
to us by you some time ago, and on 
October 17th our pilot, F. W. Whitte- 
more dropped it from his plane at an 
altitude of 850 feet just after leaving 
Madison, Wisconsin, near the town of 
Mazomanie, Wisconsin, the glass land- 
ing on hard, bare ground. 

Mr. Whittemore recovered the Du- 
plate and it has seemed very remark- 
able to us that the glass did not break 
up any more than it did. You can 
see for yourself that the glass merely 
cracked through the center in several 
places, but did not scatter or fly. It 
was as solid and right as before the 
850 foot fall. We are more than con- 
vinced now that Duplate is the only 
glass for airplanes. 

We now have, as you know, a num- 
ber of our planes equipped with your 
Duplate Glass and assure you that as 
soon as we can possibly arrange our 
work we will have our entire fleet of 
planes equipped with Duplate. We feel 
that there is nothing like it—the safety 
factor alone is well worth the added 
cost. 

Thanking you for your past favors, 
we remain 


Very truly yours, 


It is clearly evident that this is 
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Ordinary Channels 
of Distribution Failed 


—and then, in nine months, the Eden Washer Cor- 
poration built up a franchised distributor organiza- 
tion in 42 states, while increased demand for their 
Edenette portable washing machine made it neces- 
sary to enlarge the factory. This was done by adver- 
tising in The Christian Science Monitor only. 

Such is the story of Edenette and The Christian 
Science Monitor, which reads more like romance than 
fact to those familiar only. with results obtained 
from advertising in the average newspaper. 


A Product that Retails for $49.50, on 
Approval—and Not One Lost 





HE Edenette is a small, 

portable, electric washing 
machine retailing at $49.50. 
The object of the campaign in 
the Monitor was to obtain di- 
rect shipped-on-approval sales, 
and also salesmen and district 
sales representatives able to 
finance their own operations, in- 
cluding deferred payment sales. 

Copy was designed to pro- 
duce direct inquiries and at the 
same time interest salesmen dis- 


tributors. Smaller copy was de- 
signed to get salesmen. 

The machine was offered on 
a deferred payment basis, yet 
approximately 45% of direct 
sales made through the Moni- 
tor were cash ($49.50) with 
order. Not one machine was lost. 

In granting sales rights the 
company demanded a substan- 
tial cash investment in mer- 
chandise, ‘with sizeable quotas 
under contract. 


Distributor Organization Built Up 


ITHIN nine months, sales by -mail had been made in every 
state; sales rights assigned in 42 states; 86 distributors se- 





cured from 98] inquiries; and 131 tie-in advertisements inserted 
in the Monitor by distributors. 

Direct sales alone paid the cost of the campaign and yielded 
a profit, so that the establishing of the distributor organization 
was done virtually without cost. 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 
A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 107 Falmouth Street 
Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
1058 McCormick Bldg. 625 Market St. 2, Adelphi Terrace 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 
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the experience of an actual user 
of the manufacturer’s product. 
The testimonial is built entirely 
around actual performance and 
does not hinge on guesswork or 
supposition. That it will have 
reader acceptance is, of course, 
quite obvious. 

The Lidgerwood Manufacturing 
Company, of Elizabeth, N. J., is 
a prominent industrial advertiser 
which believes in the high integrity 
of its advertising copy. In a re- 
cent page advertisement in an in- 
dustrial publication, the copy was 
built entirely around a testimonial 
letter received from the manager 
of the Standard Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Inc. It is refreshing to note 
the simplicity and obvious feeling 
of good-will which surrounds the 
first paragraph. In the second para- 
graph, the performance feature is 
stressed prominently. The letter 
reads as follows: 


February 11, 1929 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

The majority of people are probably 
more pam of making complaints than 
they are of passing along a little praise 
but we feel that when we get something 
ood, we like to make the other fellow 
eel good by telling him about it. 

About 90 days ago you will remember 
we purchased of you one of your small 
capstans, same has been installed on our 
wharf and we are _ it for shifting 
barges back and forth, spotting the 
hatches of our hoist. The capstan works 
perfectly and is saving us a great deal 
on every barge we work. e have a 
very strong current here in Roanoke 
River and moving the barges up stream 
hefore we installed the capstan was quite 
a task, consumed lots of valuable time 
which necessarily cost money. The cap- 
stan has almost eliminated this loss of 
time and we would hate very much to 
have to be without it again. 

Very truly yours, 


Goodyear is a familiar name in 
the general field to the private car 


owner. Let us see how the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, Inc., 
employed the testimonial form of 
advertising in its industrial copy 
appealing to operators of motor 
coaches. The testimonial, which 
runs as straight copy and is quoted, 
is introduced by the following: 

“Here is a report of Goodyear 
performance so typical that we let 
the letter speak for itself.” 

The testimonial part of the copy 
reads as follows: 
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“After several years’ operation of 
motorbuses on various makes of tires,” 
writes Guy J. Shields, General Manager 
of Southland-Red Ball Motor Bus “ 
“experience has taught us that Good- 
year All-Weather Tires are unsurpassed 
in quality as well as ability to render 
00% traction under any kind of weath- 
er or road condition, 

“For the past two years we have used 
Goodyear Tires exclusively on our fleet 
of forty-six coaches, 95% of which are 
six tire units. 

“At present we are operating 187,791 

miles per month, while our total mileage 
for the past two years amounts to 
3,314,734 miles over all kinds of roads; 
have carried 485,279 passengers safely 
to their destination. 
_ “While our gage is entirely with- 
in the State of Texas, where the ex- 
treme heat is a severe test of any tire, 
we have been receiving a consistently 
high average on Goodyear Tires, and, 
in some instances received 46,000 miles 
per tire. 

“The most wonderful thing in our 
experience with your company has been 
the excellent service rendered us up and 
down our three hundred sixty-nine miles 
of highway.” 


In this copy, performance facts 
are given freely and the evidence 
is conclusive. While it is true that 
readers may have their own par- 
ticular preferences for some other 
make of tire, there is no reason 
that they should question or doubt 
the statement as given by the gen- 
eral manager of the operating 
company, over whose routes the 
performance record was made. 

Sometimes, an industrial manu- 
facturer will frankly ask users of 
his product for their opinion and 
will admit just as frankly in his 
advertising copy that the testi- 
monial quoted was secured by this 
method. We find evidence of this 
in an industrial advertisement run 
by the Manitowoc Engineering 
Works, Manitowoc, Wis., in which 
they advertise their “Speedcrane.” 
If you will read the following let- 
ter carefully, you will see that it 
rings true in every word. Ob- 
viously, such a letter has not been 
manufactured and, on the contrary, 
represents the unbiased opinion of 
an actual user who is glad to co- 
operate with the request of the 
builder of the equipment and sub- 
mit performance facts. The letter 
reads as follows: 


Forsythe Bros., 

30 Church. Street, 

New York City. 

Gentlemen: 
Attention—Mr. Chas. E. Forsythe 
You have asked us for our opinion 
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SOUTHWARD - -ocey the 
intlustrial™ | 


On the country’s last 
industrial frontier, drifts 
a tide of thousands of 
factories — where yester- 
day almost, there were 
but few. New plants, 
new machinery, every- 
thing new, for the new is 
what cuts costs and pro- 
duces the better product. 

Here is a market. 
Glancing over the new 
projects of the past few 
weeks in varied lines, you 
see the $7,000,000 Pull- 
man plant, the $5,000,000 
Goodyear plant, the new 
100,000 K.W.. plant of 
the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, the $1,500,000 tire 
plant of Goodrich, the 
$4,000,000 improvement 
program of Gulf States 
Steel, the $2,000,000 roll- 
ing mill of the Aluminum 
Company of America, and 
a host of others includ- 
ing a textile increase of 
331,692 spindles—12,580 
looms and 6,728 knitting 
machines last year alone. 
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In the past six years 
the Southern States have 
shown an annual increase 
in manufactured products 
of over five hundred mil- 
lion dollars which is a 
much greater increase 
than that shown by any 
other section. 

This new vast growing 
market section relies upon 
its own trade publications 
which have grown up 
with it as industry grew. 
They merit your attention 
for they are the spokes- 
men of the greatest grow- 
ing industrial section. 
Their thorough knowledge 
of this section will be a 
help. Write them. 
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9,300 circulation 
thoroughly cover- 
ing the rapidly ex- 
panding outhern 
textile industry. 


ELECTRICAL 
SOUTH 
Reaches the 5,700 
electrical jobbers, 


dealers and cen- 
tral stations, 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWARE 
Going to 8,000 job- 
bers and dealers. 


SOUTHERN 


Its 20,000 copies 
dominate the in- 
terest of the South- 
ern power field. 


SOUTHERN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
DEALER 
Reaches 14,000 
Southern distribu- 
tors, jobbers and 

dealers. 


W-R:C:SMITH 
“““ PUBLISHING 00°" 
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CINCINNATI WHOLESALERS 
KNOW THEIR MARKET 


There are operated out of Cincinnati 
more than 500 daily less-than-carload 
package freight cars to all points in the 
O K MARKET. 


Cincinnati has 20% greater package car 
service than Chicago, and approximately 

50% greater service than any other Ohio, 
Kentucky and Indiana city, based on its 
population. 


Nineteen railroad routes radiating in all 
directions from Cincinnati, make it pos- 
sible for Cincinnati wholesalers to defi- 
nitely know their market. 


—lIt is the O K MARKET. 


THE CINCINNA TPC 








NATIONAL ADVERTISI 9p 
230 Park Aven 
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OVER 161,000 OF THE 
BE |POST?S 197,000 TOTAL 


IEYCERCULATION IS IN 
THE © K MARKET 


The national advertiser who is concen- 
trating on Cincinnati and its actual trad- 
ing territory can buy Post circulation 
that matches perfectly with his selling 
plan. Post O K circulation is the great- 
est coverage of Cincinnati’s actual trad- 
ing territory at the lowest cost. 


Post total circulation of 197,151 repre- 
sents greatest effectiveness and economy 
for the national advertiser whose prod- 
ucts have general distribution throughout 
the rich Ohio Valley. 


Rates applying to either The Post’s O K 
circulation or total coverage make The 
Post, Cincinnati’s most economical na- 
tional advertising buy. 


Write for details. 


MEMBER 
AUDIT 
BUREAU OF 
OIRCULATIONS 














PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA 
DALLAS 
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Elephant Hunting 


in Worth America — 
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‘i= is no percentage in 
hunting elephants with shot-guns — their hides 
are too thick and they are too busy with the work 
of the world. 


The “elephant” incomes of North America (some 
seventy-two odd thousand of incomes exceeding 
$25,000 a year) can be reached by the advertiser 
most effectively through the high-powered selec- 
tive circulation of THE BARRON GROUP— The 
Wall Street Journal, Boston News Bureau and 
Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly. 

This group of financial publications is read by 
people of great wealth and wide financial interests 
to whom the daily news and records of Wall Street 
transactions are of vital importance. This is the 
real moneyed class—the people with the greatest 
buying power — which you can reach by a circu- 
lation without waste. 


 @ © ob G80 ae a aw. .| 


A blanket rate covering all three papers of 
THE BARRON GROUP 


This rate will be quoted to advertisers or advertising agencies upon 
Address either: Paul Howard, Advertising Manager of The Wall Street — 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The Wational Financial Weekly 
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of the Moore Speedcrane. The best an- 
swer we can give u is contained in 
an order for a duplicate of this crane. 

We want this crane equipped with a 
20’-0” jib extension, as in the case of 
No. 1. 

We are enclosing two small photo- 
graphs showing this crane lifting a 15 
ton girder. ou may be interested to 
know that it not only lifted this girder 
with ease but actually travelled quite 
a distance with the load. 

Our operators are highly enthusiastic 
in their praise of the Moore Speedcrane. 
We ourselves do not believe it would 
be possible to exaggerate its quality. 
We are very much pleased with our 
purchase. 

Very tru 


ly yours, 
Kues Bros., Inc. 


It would be possible to continue 
these examples at great length, 
choosing them promiscuously from 
various fields of industry, but 
enough have been given to demon- 
strate quite clearly the fact that 
testimonials in industrial advertis- 
ing are radically different from the 
obvious type of paid testimonials. 
Were we to quote ten or one hun- 
dred examples, the story would be 
the same. 

Jim Brown. production manager 
of a large industrial plant, looks 
for something more tangible in the 
testimonials he reads than the 
power of a name linked to super- 
lative statements. It is to the 
credit of industrial advertising 
that manufacturers have been and 
will continue to supply his needs 
for information with testimonials 
from actual users of his own kind, 
written by them because of a wil- 
lingness to pass along to others 
information of a helpful character 
regarding equipment, materials and 
supplies which have enabled them 
to do a better job and achieve first 
class results. 


Freeze-Vogel-Leopold, New 
Chicago Agency 
Freeze-Vogel-Leopold, Inc., affiliated 
with Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency, has been 
established at Chicago to conduct a 

general advertising agency business. 
H. Donaldson pold, for the last 
two years vice-president of the Dearborn 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, and pre- 
vious to that advertising manager of the 
Brunswick Balke Collender Company, is 
president of the new company. Chester 
D. Freeze, president of Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford, is vice-president, and Hugo 
C. Vogel, vice-president of the latter 
organization, is secretary-treasurer. 
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An Honest Testifier Lets Go 


_ on Gas 
Monrctiair, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Of course I can see straight through 
the honest testimonial contest idea. © You 
are out to show up the oil and, believe 
me, there is some oil. It is not all 
on the surface either, for a lot of it 
disappears into the bank accounts of 
the testifiers. 

But speaking of oil, that makes me 
think o Bs and my experience last 
Sunday. fter I got home I picked up 
Printers’ Ink, read about the contest 
and then and there decided I had every 
qualification to win. Here is my entry 
for Mitchel gas: 

have an old Buick that isn’t sv 
hot. I just drive it and put oil and 
as in once in a while. Last Sunday 
made a mistake and stopped by your 
tank. Believe me I was sore when 
found they had stuck in ten gallons and 
yours cost more than Texaco. I own 
twenty shares of Texas Co. stock so I 
always try to help the boys out. I 
think the oils are all right for a buy 
now, don’t you? If the Federal Re 
serve would only lay off . . . but 
as I was saying. 

The man insisted on colipating the 
extra money you charge for your funny 
gas and I drove off. ell, do you 
know that big hill which goes up over 
the mountain with three curves in it? 
Well, sir, I rode up on high and passed 
one of those new Fords and a Nash 
on the second curve. We traveled, boy. 
My wife says it’s because she spent 
a lot of money having the valves ground 
and the carbon taken out last week. 
Maybe she is right. But wasn’t that a 
pin 2 break for you? You had me 
thinking it was the gas till she told 
me that and I told twelve people about 
it before she spoiled the party. 

Paut EL sertson. 


To Direct CeCo Radio Tube 


Sales 
Edward T. Maharin, for the last year 
a special representative, has been ap- 
pointed sales and field manager of the 
C E Manufacturing Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., manufacturer of CeCo 
radio tubes. 


H. B. Hills with Stedman 


Protlucts 
Horace B. Hills, formerly with the 
Chester I. Campbell Organization, Bos- 
ton, has joined the Stedman Products 
Company, South Braintree, Mass., maker 
of reinforced rubber floors, as advertis- 
ing manager. 


Marietta Chair Account to 
Albert P. Hill Agency 


The Marietta Chair Company, Mari- 
etta, Ohio, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with The Albert P. Hill & : 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh advertising 
agency. 





Advertising as an Incentive to 
Better Service 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Advertises Its Transportation Facilities to 
the Public in a Way Which Stimulates the Pride and Efforts 
of Its Employees 


By Roland Cole 


HE advertising of American 

railroads offers an example of 
how an imponderable commodity 
like service may be advertised ef- 
fectively. The volume of this ad- 
vertising shows a steady increase 
every year, while its improvement 
from the standpoint of appeal, copy 
and artistic treatment 


and quoted in Printers’ INK of 
April 25 in an editorial entitled, 
“General Atterbury on Advertis- 
ing.” A sales and advertising pro- 
gram built on a basis so broad as 
this is certain to have in it sug- 
gestions of great helpfulness to 
every business enterprise no matter 





has been very great. 
The advertising of 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is an outstanding 
example in particular 
of what one great 
transportation organiza- 
tion is doing in the way 
of advertising its freight 
and passenger facilities 
to the public. This ad- 
vertising is having the 
double effect of inform- 
ing the public of the 
nature of these facili- 
ties and stimulating the 
pride of the company’s 
employees as well as 
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“vacuum cleans” the roadbed . . 
for the smooth, swift run of the trains 
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advertised article. Every 





business concern whose 
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sentatives come in con- 
tact with the public 
will find in this adver- 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers. hauls more forwghs han amy ather reseed in (merwe 








tising suggestions which, 
if they could be adapted 
to these other busi- 
nesses, might be as 
valuable, in proportion, as this ad- 
vertising is proving to be to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

This very point is the funda- 
mental purpose of the campaign, 
according to a statement by Gen- 
eral W. W. Atterbury, president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, made 
before the Advertising - Selling 
League of Omaha, on April 15, 


Pennsylvania Advertising Is Directed at Its Em- 
ployees as Well as the Public 


how small or how large it may be, 
from the smallest retail establish- 
ment employing a dozen people or 
less, to an organization as large 
and as extensive as the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad—opérating 6,700 
passenger and freight trains every 
day over 28,000 miles of track and 
employing nearly 170,000 employees. 

The advertising campaign, looked 
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Vol. Il, No. 6 
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It Covers a 
$10,000,000,000 
Market 


More chain store organizations, more 
buying and operating ee 
reached at the lowest cost per page 
thousand copies. This is what CH IN 
STORE REVIEW offers manufacturers 
ready to serve this expanding market. 
Guaranteed samnetien of more 


than 30,000 th to 
individual executives aa buyers. 





Only one publication is needed to cover 
the chain store industry — CHAIN 
STORE REVIEW. 


Let us tell you about this. 


Chain Store Review, Inc. 
1732 Graybar Bldg., New York City 


929 Straus Bldg., Chicago, III. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES: 
Dorr & Corbett 
Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVES: 
Blanchard- Nichols-Coleman 


1212 Lincoln Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif 
2018 Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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at as a whole, presents. diverse! as? 
pects, as follows: 

One of these aspects is the series 
of advertisements which began 
during the latter half of 1927 in 
the interests of Pennsylvania 
freight service, when the company 
initiated the practice of naming its 
freight trains. There are now 
sixty-three Pennsylvania freight 
trains which have their own dis- 
tinctive names. This advertising 
appears regularly every week in 
a transportation periodical and oc- 
casionally in a number of weekly 
and monthly national magazines. 
The purpose of this campaign is 
to increase the public interest in 
freight transportation by giving 
freight service a personality and to 
stimulate the pride of the com- 
pany’s employees in making that 
service still better. 

The second aspect is a series of 
advertisements in a group of na- 
tional magazines, which has been 
running during the last three years, 
describing various features of the 
company’s service and little stories 
of the day’s work. Individual ad- 
vertisements deal with such sub- 
imagination, 
engineers’ genius, ticket sellers’ 
courtesy, track layers’ skill, and 
the like. There have been some no- 
table. advertisements in this series, 
namely, “Ready to Gallop into the 
Night—A Giant Herd of 7,000 Iron 
Horses,” “30 Listening Posts on 
the Battle Front of American Busi- 
ness” and “At a touch of his hand 
these brakes grip a hundred 
wheels.” Here, again, the thought 
behind these advertisements has 
been not alone to impress upon 
the mind of the traveling public 
the distinctive features of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad service but also 
to inspire Pennsylvania employees 
with pride in the company as a 
means toward improvement in the 
quality of that service. 

A third aspect of the campaign 
is a series Of newspaper advertise- 
ments, which began in 1928, de- 
scribing various features of Penn- 
sylvania dining-car service and 
certain weekly “special dishes. ¥ 
These advertisements appear in a 
list of forty newspapers in sixteen 
different cities, on an _ insertion 


jects as executives’ 
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ectmdule of once every two weeks. 
S fourth aspect of the adver- 
tising campaign is a series of sin- 
gle-column “reader” advertisements 
which was inaugurated in a New 
York newspaper about a year ago 
and has since been extended to 
other newspapers’in New York and 
Philadelphia. The general char- 
acter of these advertisements fol- 
lows the style of the popular news- 
paper “colyum.” Each one bears 
at the top under the title the ini- 
tials, “By P. R. R.” and the text 
is printed in reading-matter size 
of type. Each suggests in its edi- 
torial style the personal touch of 
a keen observer of men and things. 
They appear twice a week. 

A fifth aspect of the campaign is 
the series of advertisements on 
train schedules, special trips, vaca- 
tion tours, and the like, which are 
published according to the occa- 
sion or special need in the news- 
papers of cities and towns on the 
Pennsylvania’s lines. 

The advertisements which have 
been appearing in the produce news- 
papers on the great terminal facili- 
ties of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in New York, Philadelphia and 
other cities, for the handling of 
fresh fruit and vegetables, repre- 
sent a sixth aspect of the cam- 
paign. 

Telling the Story of Railroad 


Progress 


One admirable feature of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad advertising is 
the way in which the progress and 
development of railroad transpor- 
tation is woven into the story. One 
example explains how only a few 
years ago it was almost impossible 
to enjoy fresh fruit and vege- 
tables throughout the country dur- 
ing the winter months. Today, 
that which was once an expensive 
luxury is an éveryday convenience 
within the enjoyment of people of 
moderate means, and this change 
has been brought about largely 
through improvement in freight 
transportation. Modern refrigera- 
tor car equipment, greater speed 
and on-time dependability in the 
operation of freight trains, and 
schedules as-strict.as the schedules 


-of. passenger trains, are a few of, 
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Leadership In 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
ADVERTISING 
Forms a Basic Guide 
for National Advertisers 


ORE and more national advertisers are 
M scrutinizing the volume of Department 

Store advertising carried by the news- 
papers of the various cities in which they are 
interested. The distant advertiser recognizes 
the need of these stores for prompt, large vol- 
ume sales-—and follows their lead in the placing 
of his own campaign in that medium so appar- 
ently recommended by the great local adver- 
tisers. 


For the first three months of 1929 The 


Inquirer led all other Philadelphia newspapers 
in Department Store advertising by 62,570 lines. 


Below are the actual Department Store Adver- 
tising Totals for all Philadelphia News- 
papers from January Ist to March 31st 


INQUIRER 1,266,000 Lines 
Bulletin 1,203,430 
Eve. Ledger a 


Che [Philadelphia Venta 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper 
Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
9 East 40th Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 
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It’s a lot safer 
for ONE to do 
ALL the driving 
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bf Fees not to say painful, results are 

apt to occur when two drivers share the reins 
and the whip on the same steed. Even if the horse were 
twins, he couldn’t get the couple where they want to go, 
Silly? Sure! Even when the horse happens to be an 
advertising appropriation. The agency an advertiser 
appoints to direct and place his publication advertising 
should also handle the other rein, called Outdoor Adver- 
tising. 
If your advertising agency is a member of the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc.—and 228 advertising 
agencies are—place your Outdoor Advertising through 
your agency, as hundreds of advertisers do. Thus, all of 
your advertising activities will be coordinated, support- 
ing, instead of crossing each other. 


You will receive from your agency through the Bureau, 
unbiased advice and complete service in all the forms of 
Outdoor Advertising, the best of outdoor facilities for 
securing locations, plant owners’ cooperation, and the 
Bureau’s own complete and independent Field Service. 
There is no other way to get this service. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


INCORPORATED 


New York Chicago Detroit 
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the features which have brought 
about this change. 

A recent advertisement featur- 
ing Pennsylvania Railroad freight 
service is entitled, “A 98.3% on 
time performance.” This caption 
means that the arranged freight 
service of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for the month of February, 
1929, was 98.3 per cent on time. 
The advertisement is’ illustrated 
with a photograph of a moving 
freight train, the engine plunging 
at the reader full speed and sil- 
houetted against a gigantic. phan- 
tom clock dial. As an example of 
how specific this advertising is as 
compared with the usual com- 
plained-against kind of institutional 
advertising, the text of this adver- 
tisement is quoted in full: 


Pennsylvania “‘Limiteds of the Freight 
Service” Make Records of Interest 
to Every Shipper 
This on-time performance of Pennsyl- 
vania freight trains—repeated day after 
day, week after week, and month after 
month—has contributed to one of the 
most important changes in manufactur- 
ing and distributing methods made dur- 

ing the past 20 years. 

Industrial traffic managers are depend- 
ing on Pennsylvania service—to cut 
down inventories, to increase turnover, 
to take advantage of the thousand econ- 
—_ made possible by dependable 
freight transportation. 

These Pennsylvania freight trains al- 
lay the two chief concerns of shipper 
and consignee alike: 

1. Where—at any given time—is the 
shipment? . . By a _ system of 
“passing reports,” ‘the location of any 
shipment can be readily ascertained so 
that it may—if desirable—be diverted 
in transit to more profitable markets. 

2. Will the shipment arrive on time?’ 

Such records as this of 98.3% 
for the month of February give assur- 
ance that shipments will get there as 
scheduled. 


In a panel to the right of the 
text is a list of six “Limiteds of 
the Freight Service,” designated by 
their names, such as “The Reliable, 
Perishable-Merchandise, Chicago to 
Columbus.” 

As illustrative of the second as- 
pect of the advertising, referred to 
in a preceding paragraph, is a page 
which appeared in the February 
23 issue of a weekly periodical of 
general circulation, entitled, “At a 
touch of his hand . . . these brakes 
grip a hundred wheels.” In this 


advertisement there is reproduced a 
photograph of an engineman lean- 
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ing out of his cab window with one 
hand gripping the handle or lever 
of an air-brake. The story told 
in the copy is that the air-brake, 
adopted by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road nearly three-score years ago. 
revolutionized freight .and passen- 
ger service by speeding up traffic. 

That department or aspect of the 
advertising which is of particular 
interest on the score of being spe- 
cific to an unusual degree, is the 
current campaign on Pennsylvania 
dining-car service, now running in 
forty newspapers in sixteen cities, 
referred to in a preceding para- 
graph as the third aspect of the 
campaign. These advertisements 
feature certain weekly “special 
dishes” which are served on Penn- 
sylvania trains. The advertise- 
ments are of varied sizes, three 
or four columns wide, and from 
ten-and-a-half to fourteen-and-a- 
half inches in depth. Each one 
contains a line illustration of the 
“special dish,” reproduced in large 
size, and presented under some 
such caption as “Old-fashioned 
Veal and Ham Pie,” “In a single 
Dish—A Banquet! Boneless 
Chicken Pie with Mushrooms,” 
“Sizzling Grilled Ham Steak with 
Glazed Apples and Sweet Pota- 
toes,” and others. 

Records are kept of the number 
of advertised “special dishes” sold. 
As an example, during one week 
in which an advertisement on 
Boneless Chicken Pie with Mush- 
rooms appeared, 11,876 chicken 
pies were sold in Pennsylvania 
dining cars. 

The most recent form of adver- 
tising undertaken by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is the form referred 
to as “aspect number four”—the 
series of single-column “reader” 
advertisements inaugurated in a 
New York newspaper more than a 
year ago and now running in three 
New York and Philadelphia news- 
papers. They appear on a schedule 
of twice a week. The attention 
they have attracted has been out of 
all proportion to their size and 
cost. While they are all single- 
column, they vary in length from 
four to ten inches, depending upon 
the requirements of the subject. 
Typographically, they follow a 
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standardized form—a single cap- 
tion in italic boldface set in two 
or three lines, the line, “By 
P. R. R.,” a single rule, and the 
text in reading-matter size of type. 
One of these advertisements, se- 
lected from a hundred or more, is 
entitled, “170,000 Men Behind a 
Single Window.” It reads: 


170,000 Men Behind a Single Window 
By P. R. R 


y P. KR. RK. 

“Upper or lower?” inquired the ticket 
agent. 

“None of your business,’ 
lady, “I want a berth!” 

Now here, obviously, was a fine chance 
for a spirited retort. But this ticket 
agent—who happens to function in Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania—understands hu- 
man nature and likes—and is liked by 
—nearly everyone with whom he comes 
into contact. Many traveling men would 
not think of walking through the station 
without going over to his window and 
bidding him good day. 

And so now, by his knowledge of 
human nature, he saw that the “lady 
traveled much; and he reflected that 
was not joking, that she had _ not 
for the moment he was the whole Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to her—a vast organi- 
zation behind the cage there, a com- 
posite of nearly 170,000 men, 6,700 daily 
trains, 28,000 miles of track. 

Kindly, quietly, this ticket agent ex- 
plained to the lady how a sleeping car 
was constructed, just what an upper 
was and what a lower. And when he 
had finished and she had bought her 
ticket, she smiled at him—and her smile 
was a smile at the whole Pennsylvania 
Railroad—and told him gratefully that 
he was “a nice, young man.” Then she 
explained that she had never been twen- 
ty miles from home before. 

Such situations as this are not as 
uncommon as they might seem. Han- 
dling them with tact and courtesy is 
the constant aim of the Pennsylvania’s 
vast army of employees. 


snapped the 


Of aspects five and six—the ad- 
vertising of train schedules, special 
trips, vacation tours, and the like, 
and the advertising in produce 
newspapers of the company’s fa- 
cilities for the handling of fresh 
fruit and vegetables—the advertise- 
ments used are of the kind which 
are familiar to readers and need 
not be referred to in further detail 
at this time. 

Quite an interesting feature of 
Pennsylvania: Railroad advertising 
activities is its method of promot- 
ing its advertising among employees. 
As already said, the fundamen- 
tal purpose of all the advertising 
is to build up and maintain 
such pride in the company’s ser- 
vice on the part of its employees 
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that it must result in a perform- 
ance that will be satisfactory to 
the public and which the public 
will demand whenever it travels 
and desires to ship merchandise. 
Booklets are published on the vari- 
ous phases of the campaign. There 
is one on the freight service en- 
titled, “The Limiteds of the Freight 
Service.” Two have been pub- 
lished, one for 1927 and another 
for 1928, under the title, “Stories 
of the Day’s Work,” containing re- 
productions of the series of adver- 
tisements which ran in general pe- 
riodicals. 

Just off the press are two others, 
one entitled, “The World’s Busiest 
Cook,” reproducing the advertise- 
ments on the dining-car service, 
and the other, “A Columnist’s 
Sidelights on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad,” containing many of 
the “reader” advertisements which 
were referred to in the course of 
this article. These booklets are 
distributed among Pennsylvania 
employees. The company’s adver- 
tising activities are also frequently 
referred to in employee news- 
papers. 

By way of commentary on and 
conclusion to this very condensed 
account of the advertising activities 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Gen- 
eral Atterbury’s peroration from 
his Omaha address is most appro- 
priate and informative: 

“Now we purpose going further,” 
said he, “and supplementing what 
has already been done in the last 
three years by substantially in- 
creasing our advertising expendi- 
tures. We want particularly the 
people west of the Mississippi 
River to know more about our 
railroad so that when they come 
East they will give us an oppor- 
tunity to serve them. We are, 
therefore, going to increase our 
newspaper advertising all through 
the West and Southwest, and we 
are confident that the results from 
this advertising will justify our 
faith in it.” 





M. L. Hallett Leaves Loft, Inc. 

M. L. Hallett has resigned as_ ad- 
vertising manager of Loft, Inc., New 
York. For a number of years has 
directed the advertising of Loft con- 
fections. 
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In a Buyers’ Market 
National Advertisers 
Have a Common Aim 


os EVER mind the 

other fellow—let’s 
go after the business,” is 
the way some advertisers 
justify a strictly com- 
petitive policy in national 
advertising. 


Too many advertisers 
trying to get a bigger 
share of existing business 

. too few trying to 
create essential new busi- 
ness. Too much compe- 
tition .. . and not enough 
comprehension of the ba- 
sic fact established by the 
Engineering - Economics 
Foundation that “growth 
of factual wealth must 


precede growth of mate- 
rial wealth.” 


In plain words, the 
consumer must have and 
use knowledge before he 
will buy and use things. 
Public education in oral 
hygiene must precede the 
growth of tooth paste 
and tooth brush sales. 
Public enlightenment 
must pave the way for 
greater sales volume in 
each industry and in its 
every division. 

Here the business press 
has found and developed 
its fullest opportunities. 
Its function is the dis- 
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Papers, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 





tribution of knowledge 
—of the factual wealth 
which must precede 
growth of material 
wealth—outward and 
upward through every 
channel of industry and 
trade, which is the logi- 
cal and economical path- 
way to the consumer. 








“They serve their own in- 
terests best and develop 
their common markets at 
the same time by planning 
advertising to stimulate 
new wants, new customs, 


new modes and new habits 
of use.” 


—says Dr. GopFREY 











The Modern Business Press Promotes 
Market Development as well 
as Industrial Technic 


Every A. B. P. Paper 
is broadcasting not only 
how better to make 
things, but also how to 
make things better— 
building new markets by 
creating obsolescence of 
styles, products and ideas. 
The A. B. P. is an or- 
ganization of leaders— 
each exercising its lead- 
ership through construc- 
tive education. 


Advertisers and agents 
who appreciate the basic 
soundness of this policy 
will be given every fa- 
cility for effective co- 
operation upon request 
to A. B. P. headquarters. 

A copy of Dr. God- 
frey’s enlightening 
monograph, “Creative 
Wealth,” will be mailed 
free if you write. 
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The Percentage 
of Inquiries That Comes 
on Coupons 





Tue Capper PusLications 
Topeka, Kans. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Has anyone ever made a study of ads 
carrying coupons to determine what per- 
centage of inquiries came. on coupons 
and what by letter or postcard? 

Marco Morrow, 
Assistant Publisher. 


HE question put to us by 

Mr. Morrow is similar to one 
we asked, a few months ago, the 
advertising manager of a large 
food products manufacturing or- 
ganization. 

This gentleman, who is a con- 
sistent user of the coupon system 
of advertising, replied that he had 
not kept any record, although he 
knew in a general way that the in- 
quiries on coupons greatly out- 
numbered those received by letter 
or postcard. However, to oblige 
us and to satisfy his own curiosity 
on the subject which our inquiry 
had aroused, he promised to keep 
such a record for a month and let 
us know the results. At the end 
of that time he informed us that 
out of the total number of inquiries 
received during the month, about 
92 per cent were om coupons. For 
reasons he did not explain, he re- 
quested us not to print his name. 

Reports received from other 
sources lead us to conclude that 
when the tear-off coupon is used 
in advertisements, the replies on 
coupons average all the way from 
75 to 95 per cent of the total. 

There seems to be little doubt 
that this predominance springs 
from the desire on the part of the 
average human being to accom- 
plish whatever he has to do with 
as little effort as possible. To tear 
out a coupon and write one’s name 
and address on it in the small space 
provided—usually too small—is al- 
most as much trouble as writing a 
letter, but not quite; and there you 
are. 

There is some question, though, 
as to the relative value of the in- 
quiries received on the coupon 
against those arriving by letter. The 
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Snow King Baking Powder Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, is very much 
interested in securing widespread 
distribution for a cook book, of 
which it has already sent out sev- 
eral million copies. All the in- 
quiries received for this interesting 
piece of kitchen literature are on 
letters or postcards. The company 
does not use coupons, even though 
it believes it might possibly receive 
more inquiries through that 
method. But it prefers the letter 
inquiry because of its belief that 
the coupon is too impersonal; that 
if a woman wants a cook book suf- 
ficiently to cause her to write a let- 
ter asking for it, she really wants 
it and will be watching the mails 
to receive it—[Ed. Printer’ INK. 


Peter Paul, Inc., Takes Over 
Candy Concerns 


The Peter Paul Candy Company, 
Inc., Naugatuck, Conn., Mounds candy, 
has acquired the J. N. Collins Com- 
any, inneapolis, Honey Scotch and 

almettas, and Winters & Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia. Each of the three 
companies will retain its separate identity 
under the control of a new corporation, 
Peter Paul, Inc. 

The officers of the new corporation 
are Calvin K. Kazanjian, chairman; 
Charles E. Winters, president; George 
J. Lincoln, Jr., treasurer, and P. S. 
Morris, secretary. J. N. Collins will 
continue to have an active interest in 
the company. 








C. W. Person with Koppers 
Company 

Charles W. Person has joined the re- 

search staff of The Koppers Company, 

Pittsburgh. For the last nine years he 

has been secretary of the publicity and 

advertising section of the American Gas 


Association with which he became asso- 
ciated in 1919. 





Lithographers to Meet at 
White Sulphur Springs 


The twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the Lithographers National Associa- 
tion, headquarters of which are at New 
York, will be held at the Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
from May 21 to 23. 





New Account for Marx- 
Flarsheim Agency 


The advertising account of the C & D 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., manu- 
facturer of dresses, hosiery and lingerie, 
sold through agents, has been placed with 
the New York office of The Marx- 
Flarsheim Company, advertising agency. 
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Iceless Refrigeration 
Reaches the Dairy Farm 


HIS latest improvement, the 

boast of high-class new apart- 
ments, is now in daily use on hun- 
dreds of dairy farms in the “New 
York City Milk Shed.” It has sup- 
planted the old ice house and the 
still older spring house, for keeping milk at a 
safe temperature. 

Dairymen who are alert to install iceless 
refrigeration will be quick to see the profit- 
making possibilities of your product. You can 
reach more than 56,000 of them through the 


columns of the Dairymen’s League News. 

This farmer-owned paper is the outstanding dairy journal 
of the Eastern States. It gives intensive coverage of the 
“New York City Milk Shed”—a region famous for its pros- 
perous dairy farms. 

If your product has a market on the dairy farm, outdoors 
or indoors, the Dairymen’s League 
News deserves a place on your 
schedule. 
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Sample Copy and rate card 
mailed on request 


ae DAIBOT ES 
NEW YORK 


i mal NEWS 


|tWest 42nd Street, New York. 
WA. Schreyer, Bus. Mgr. Phone Pennsylvania 4760 


10 S.La Salle Street, Chicago 
John D. Ross, Phone State 
3652 
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* in 8 months—over 


300 % 


Increase in the 
number of users of 


FLOING 


Photographic 


COLOR 
PRINTS 


Authentic FORM, TEXTURE and COLOR 
@ 













ConciustvE proof of the value of Floing Color 
Prints as a medium of advertising illustration is 
the significant fact that in a period of a little over 
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8 months there has been an increase from 14 to 51 
— 364% —in the number of users of these prints. 


Their greatest attraction is the striking authen- 
ticity of form, texture and color, regardless of the 
subject photographed. 


Then too—as copy for engravers these prints have 
received the unqualified endorsement of the coun- 
try’s finest producers of process printing plates— 
because “The Color you see is the Color you get” 


—there is no guess work. 


Floing Color Prints are actual Color Prints on 
Paper —they are not hand colored. 


* 


“The Color you see... 
is the Color you get” 


W. O. FLOING, Ine. 


11 EAST 47TH STREET, NEW YORK 


O) 


*14 national advertisers were using Floing Color Prints in 1928... 


D 
tabs cc! 5 1 have used Floing Color Prints for national advertising. 
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What Na- 
tional Advertisers Will 
Discuss 





| bere answers received in reply 
to a questionnaire sent to mem- 
bers of the Association of National 
Advertisers, it appears that radio 
and testimonial advertising are two 
subjects of special interest to ad- 
vertisers. As it was the purpose 
of this questionnaire to build up a 
program for the association’s an- 
nual convention at French Lick, 
Ind., to be held from May 27 to 
29, this preference for these two 
topics reflects itself in the program. 

The first session will be devoted 
to group meetings. Specific pro- 
grams are being arranged for each 
group. The second session has 
been divided into two parts, one 
dealing with problems of the ad- 
vertising executive and the other 
for consideration of testimonial 
advertising. 

Testing copy will receive the at- 
tention of the convention at the 
morning session of the second day, 
this topic to be followed by a joint 
discussion on the merchandising of 
an advertising campaign. An en- 
tire session will be given over to 
radio advertising. 

Various subjects of a confiden- 
tial nature will be discussed at the 
final session which will be speaker- 
less and closed. 

The program follows: 


May 27, morning: Group meetings 
under the direction of the following 
chairmen: Drug, Allan T. Preyer, vice- 
president, Vick Chemical Co.; building, 
A. T. Hugg, advertising manager, De- 
troit Steel Sbroducts Co.; direct mail, 
Robert F. Wood, advertising manager, 
The Autocar Co.; advertising depart- 
ment administration, William F. Earls, 
general manager of advertising, United 
States Rubber Co., and window display, 
Paul B. West, manager, advertising di- 
vision, National Carbon Co. | 

Afternoon: “The New Responsibilit 
of the Advertising and Sales Executive,” 
R. H. Grant, vice-president, in charge 
of sales, Chevrolet Motor Co., and “Is 
the Agency of Today Better Equipped 
to Make the Advertising nage riation 
More Effective?” Clarence D. Newell, 
resident, Newell-Emmett Co., to be fol- 
owed by a discussion led by $. E. Cony- 
beare, advertising director, Armstrong 
Cork Co. . 

Testimonial advertising will be dis- 
cussed by two former presidents of the 
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association, - George S. Fowler, vice- 
resident, Si Co., and G. Lynn 








Sumner, president, G. Lynn Sumner Co. 

May 28, morning: E. T. Gundlach 
president, Gundlach Advertising Co., will 
talk on testing copy. His address will 
be followed by a discussion to be led 
by Lee H. Bristol, vice-president, Bris- 
tol-Myers Co. 

ope my an advertising cam- 
prise will be the topic of addresses by 

; £ Kelly, advertising manager, The 
B. EF, Goodrich Rubber Co., and W. W. 
Wachtel, manager, advertising and sales 
promotion, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Mr. 
Kelly will approach the subject from the 
viewpoint of a campaign for a product of 
restricted distribution, while Mr. Wach- 
tel will treat the matter from the angle 
of a campaign for a product with gen- 
eral distribution. 

“Solving the Dealer Problem by Mak- 
ing the Retailer a Better Merchant,” will 
be discussed by J. Frank Grimes, presi- 
dent, Marketing Specialties, Inc. 

Afternoon: Wave length allocation and 
its effect on radio advertising will 
reviewed by O. H. Caldwell, editor of 
Radio Retailing and a former member 
of the Federal Radio Commission. His 
talk will cover such points as: 

1. How the national advertiser can 
correctly measure the number of 
listeners to a broadcasting station. 

2. Why interference, poor reception, 
overlapping, etc., is costly to the na- 
tional advertiser. 

3. Why and how correct 
lengths, or station allocation, 
benefit the national advertiser. 
Roy S. Durstine, first vice-president 

and general manager of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, will talk on ‘‘How 
Shall I Use Radio?” His address will 
deal with such points as type of pro- 
gram, time of day, checking results, how 
to tie-up radio with other consumer 
mediums, and how to merchandise radio 
broadcasting to dealers. 

May 29, morning: Speakerless session 
to be presided over by Frederick Dick- 
inson, director of advertising, Hupp 
Motor Car Corporation. Discussions 
will be under the leadership of the fol- 
lowing: Paul Thomas, director of sales 
promotion and advertising, Cheney 
Brothers; George W. Cushing, manager 
of advertising, Graham-Paige Motors 
Corporation; William A. Hart, director 
of acvertising, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Company; Allan Brown, advertising 
manager, Bakelite Corporation; W. W. 
French, director of publicity, Dodge 
Mfg. Corporation, and Guy C. Smith, 
advertising manager, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby. 

This program, built to meet the 
express wishes of members of the 
association, constitutes an index of 
what national advertisers want to 
know, in the opinion of Stuart Pea- 
body, advertising manager of the 
Borden Sales Company and chair- 
man of the program committee. 

The annual banquet of the asso- 
ciation will be held on the evening 
of May 27. 


wave 
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ot 
WORLDS GREATEST 
NEGRO WEEKLY" 


- 

















Published Weekly—dated Saturday. 

National circulation—goes into every city, town and hamlet containing 
Negro families. 

Tremendous Reader Interest—News is gathered from all over the country 
and appeals particularly to readers. 

Important Regular Features—Sports, Theatrical, Amusement, Society, 
Health, Comics, Books, Children’s Page, etc. 

Powerful Influence—Readers believe religiously in editorial and adver- 
tising columns and are guided by them. 


Large Advertising Volume—carries an average of 20,000 lines weekly. 
An acknowledged leader among advertising media in the Negro Field. 


Ca 


Ber wn eel SREAT 
ROBERT 8. ABBOT PUBLISHING Co. 
Publishers 
Represented by W. B. ZIFF COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 
608 S. Dearborn St.; Harrison 8768 561 Fifth Ave.; Vanderbilt 0435 
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Details? Whim Candy 


business was reared on them 


Derait I1—In 1842, when Stephen F. Whitman 
opened his tiny candy shop in Philadelphia, he 
picked a location that was hemmed in by Phila- 
delphia’s smartest stores. With inherent shrewd- 
ness, he placed himself in the very middle of things. 


Detau, 2—A distinctive package design was 
wanted for the “Sampler.” Walter P. Sharp, then 
president, recalled his mother’s faded sampler. An 
artist drew a design based on it. It wasn’t satis- 
factory. Then the company discovered an old lady 
who had made samplers. She made two samplers 
which were copied faithfully for the “Sampler” 


package. 


Detar 3—When the Pleasure Island box, with its 
pirate motif, was conceived, a search was made un- 
til an authentic Piece of Eight was found. Re- 
productions of it in chocolate add an inimitable 
touch. 


Then there is that detail of telling other advertisers how 
various merchandising details have been handled. 








“Brief Visits with Famous Merchandisers’—Number 10 of a_ Series 
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Whitman executives have attended to this detail by 
giving information published in more than 12* helpful 
articles in Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK Monty. 
The titles of these executives follow: Former President, 
President and Director of Sales, Vice-President and 
Director of Advertising. 




























The details of Whitman’s merchandising procedure 
covered in these articles are suggested by the following 
titles: 


How Whitman's Started, Grew and Prospered. 
Making the Rest of the Line Follow the Leader. 
Using Combination Packages to Get Re-orders. 

Why Some Sales Quotas Break Down. 

Why Whitman Packages Have Been Consistent Successes. 
Shall We Advertise the Price of the Leader Only? 
How to Prevent Dealer Help Wastage. 

What Whitman Charges to Its Advertising Budget. 


Again, there is that detail which calls for a study of 
what manufacturers everywhere are doing to broaden 
markets and applying these plans to candy. In work- 
ing on this detail, Whitman finds need for nine sub- 
scriptions to Printers’ Inx and nine to Printers’ INK 
MontTHiy. Among others, these subscriptions go to 
L. L. Mcllhenney, president and director of sales, and 
L. W. Wheelock, vice-pres. and dir. of advertising. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 





*A complete list of Whitman articles is available on request 
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“In that half hour at the Engi 

neers Club, my Pathéscope film 
got me farther with those dozen 
railroad officials than I would 
have gotten in six months of hard 
traveling and heavy expenses.” 
















Your sales story in “ MOVIES” 
registers where it counts 


A modern business film can take 
your plant or process right to your 
prospect, as no other medium can 
—with complete conviction. Ina 
few minutes it can demonstrate 
any product—outline a plan or 
service—reinforce your whole sales 
program—dramatically. 

With a light, portable projector 
and a Pathéscope film, your repre- 
sentative readily gets entry to 
the important satlereetbien you 
want him. 

What is your sales problem? 
There is a film that can crystallize 
and focus your sales story. Whether 
aimed at just a dozen executives, 
at an entire sales force, at retailers 
or at consumers, a film can be 
planned to give the final sales 
impetus. We have long experi- 


ence in the industrial field. Let 
us study your business and sug- 
gest how you can ‘merchandise’ 
a movie. 


A complete professional service 


pcr aaa is equipped to plan 
and produce your industrial film 
from scenario to final prints. 
Directors trained in the special- 
ized problems of business work 
closely with clients at every step. 
The Pathéscope animated car- 
toons and diagrams are famous 
for their sales effectiveness: they 
can simplify the most complex 
poor Cem or selling argument. 

The cost of an industrial film is 
always moderate. We are always 
glad to submit tentative plans and 
estimates on request. 


THE PATHESCOPE Co. OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Executive Offices: 35 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Laboratory: Pathéscope Bldg., Long Island City 

MOTION PICTURE AND STILL FILM PRODUCTIONS 
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The Language of Community 
Advertising Copy 


Should It Differ from Product Advertising? What Essentials Are 
Valuable? 


By Don E. Mowry 


RADUALLY we are coming 
to realize that each particular 
community advertising campaign 
calls for certain primary essentials 
which are peculiar to that type 
of advertising. Soap advertising, 
it may be, is reaching the end of 
the road with a certain motive 
power. Other products have at- 
tained their goal through class or 
mass appeals. Sometimes both ap- 
peals have been used. Most of 
the cigarette campaigns have seized 
upon a somewhat flippant appeal. 
What shall we say about com- 
munity appeals and the language 
of community advertising copy? 
Is it different? Can we establish 
a rule by which community copy 
can be built? 

In the first place, no two com- 
munities are exactly alike. The 
personality of a given community 
must be built into the copy that 
is to prove a winner for that com- 
munity. Communities have per- 
sonality. How to discover it, how 
to breathe it in to the copy so 
that there will be an outside ap- 
peal and at the same time please 
and convince the dweller in that 
community, is the particular prob- 
lem of the copy constructionist. 

Personality implies character, 
distinctive and persistent traits, in- 
cluding self-consciousness and self- 
activity. Personality is a quality. 

The personality of a community, 
unless corrected, modified, broad- 
ened, yes, capitalized, determines 
the development of that commu- 
nity in the future. Surface traits 
merely indicate a community’s su- 
perficial personality, and yet, sur- 
face personality often plays an im- 
portant and significant role in 
intensifying the vision of a people. 
The real personality of a commu- 
nity lies imbedded in the civic con- 
sciousness that prevails in the 
minds of the individual citizens. 


Boston never forgets her ideals. 
This underlying trait tends to de- 
velop a distinct personality. New 
York City, so the saying goes, 
never sleeps; while Philadelphia, 
in her quiet way, preserves and 
protects American institutions. Bal- 
timore holds rather tightly to the 
ideals of yesterday, and,. conse- 
quently, is a city of hospitality. 
Washington is the city of trans- 
ients. Richmond typifies the new 
South. Rochester, Buffalo and 
Syracuse, whose growth must be 
largely attributed to transportation 
advantages, have vastly different 
personalities. The city of steel 
and tonnage stands for progress. 
Detroit is dynamic. Cleveland is 
a city of boundless enthusiasm and 
has Flint for her younger rival. 
Chicago is now looking toward her 
tomorrow in a civic way. Min- 
neapolis snaps her fingers at con- 
servatism. St. Louis is an old city 
with a new spirit. The last ves- 
tige of the old French in the 
United States is found in New 
Orleans. Denver is a city of the 
“do things” type, sturdy, thor- 
oughly awake to the value of her 
assets and conscious of her lia- 
bilities. Portland may be said to 
be the most American city except 
Philadelphia or Columbus, Ohio. 
Seattle hopes to develop a New 
York on the Western coast. Ta- 
coma has local pride, due, perhaps, 
to her pictorial setting. San Fran- 
cisco will always be known as “the 
city that would not be defeated.” 
Los Angeles has touched the im- 
agination of America—has become 
an idea. Toronto is a British city. 
Montreal is her French rival. 
Quebec is the city that never 
grows young and might be con- 
trasted with Gary. Winnipeg is 
an American city set upon Can- 
adian. soil. 

In studying communities, we 
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must consider the present char- 
acteristics, and then, by a process 
of elimination and correction, de- 
velop gradually those hidden pos- 
sibities for advertising until little 
by little we have approached some- 
thing near our desired ambition 
for the particular community un- 
der consideration. 

The task is a difficult one, call- 
ing for the best mentality of the 
community and the keenness of 
the analyst. When community ad- 
vertising has advanced a few paces, 
more attention will be given to 
the subject of personality in lay- 
ing out advertising for a commu- 
nity. The language will either fol- 
low or develop characteristics. 

Community advertising copy, 
heretofore, has been like our 
American people—in too much of 
a hurry to arrive to consider many 
methods or very much technique. 
So many of our communities have 
been erroneously led to believe that 
tangible results, measured in terms 
of population, wealth, and indus- 
trial statistics, count for more than 
better education, high moral stand- 
ards and a militant citizenship. 

Cities and communities — the 
terms are interchangeable—are af- 
fected by their natural surround- 
ings, by the influence of strong, 
virile men who force their_own 
personalities upon their cities, and 
by sudden opportunities thrust 
upon them. The average city is 
the product of environment, na- 
tural growth, and mediocre am- 
bition combined, usually resulting 
in maintaining the status quo with 
many other similar communities. 
The city that develops a person- 
ality, that stands out among other 
cities in its class, becomes a leader. 
With the added asset of person- 
ality, it surpasses the average city. 

Communities must have person- 
ality if they are to forge ahead 
and become distinguished. Have 
community advertising copy writ- 
ers given this subject studied con- 
sideration in planning a campaign? 
The answer must be in the nega- 
tive for the most part. Much copy 
has been written around the facts 
and figures. Does the copy writer 
consider that the ties that bind 
people together in communities are 
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economic and social? Where the 
economic over-balance the social, 
the community is on dangerous 
sands. Where the economic life 
is dormant, there are want and 
physical suffering. There must be 
a happy blending in community 
advertising with consideration 
given to the foundation as well 
as to the superstructure. The 
foundation is the spirit or soul of 
the community while the super- 
structure is the material. The de- 
velopment of personality is one of 
the most important factors in 
creating the foundation, upon 
which may be created material 
things which those who are build- 
ing the foundation may never have 
the power to visualize completely. 
Atlanta has featured her city, 
her people, her sense of knowledge 
that the South is coming into her 
own and that Atlanta is the logi- 
cal focal point. Transportation 
and other advantages have been 
woven into the picture as the reader 
reads Atlanta advertisements. 


The Last But Most Important Step 


Much good advertising has been 
written about cities. The subject 
was new. The advertising of to- 
morrow must go on from where 
we have thus far left off. It is 
true that much community copy 
of an original and inspiring nature 
has been the exception rather than 
the rule. The copy is the last step 
in the planning of a campaign but 
it is the most important. It should 
not be left to inexperienced men. 
The copy must reflect the person- 
ality. Public interest cannot now- 
adays be aroused and public con- 
fidence cannot be maintained by 
generalities, superlatives or com- 
parisons. 

One advertising agency executive 
writes me that his purpose is to 
reflect in every piece of copy and 
in a very human way the true 
personality of the city and to em- 
phasize a combination in which he 
feels that his city is somewhat 
unique—everything for industrv 
and a wonderful place to live. This 
combination of the so-called tech- 
nical and human appeals in this 
particular campaign gives an op- 
portunity for personalizing the 
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To Include Vermont In Your New 
England Campaign Is Good Sense 













Vermont is the most 
economical part of 
the great New En- 
gland market to 
cover. Advertise in 
the six large buying 
centers in the Ver- 
mont Allied Dailies 
and you have done 
practically a com- 
plete job. 


VERMONT ALLIED DAILIES 


Barre Times St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
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Coolidge contributes to 
Cosmopolitan. Magazine 
circulations reach unpre- 
cedented totals. Nightly, a 
nation seeks instruction 
and entertainment under 
the reading lamp. Never 
before was there such op- 
portunity to win prefer- 
ence fora product through 
the printed word. The 
specialized talent this re- 
quires is available to manu- 
facturers in the personnel 
of this agency. 





THE 
MANTERNACH 


COMPANY 
Advertising 


@ 


85 ALLYN STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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copy and making it strikingly dif- 
ferent from other community cam- 
paigns. 

“What is the genuine person- 
ality,” he says, “that we are plan- 
ning to develop? People tell us 
occasionally that we are slow and 
that we are essentially social in 
our instincts. I am not worrying 
about any of these things. I am 
not attempting to upset the tra- 
ditions that have given us the 
American material we have to 
work with. When the spirit as- 
serts itself, we shall find that some 
of those things which have been 
considered industrial handicaps are 
actually our greatest assets.” 

This campaign, which has been 
followed, in the making, for many 
months, was determined upon last 
fall. All of this time has been 
taken to set the advertising roun- 
dation and determine the language 
that should be applied. 

Because there are thousands of 
people all over the country who 
have come to know much about 
the feelings that enter into com- 
munity development, it should be 
remembered that certain language 
or tones are valuable in building 
the copy. We cannot advertise 
Hometown as the best city but 
we can point out the advantages 
of living in Hometown. If we say 
it is a good town, as we might 
do in product advertising, the 
phrase would not mean very much 
to the reader. The reader must 
know something more than that 
if the advertisement is to make an 
impression upon him. We would 
try good butter once to see if the 
advertisement was right; but we 
would not consider Hometown for 
the reason that it was stated that 
is was a good town. 

We can build a community 
through the effective use of those 
mediums which have proved both 
successful and popular in other 
fields, by applying new colors and 
new designs where others have 
faded or have now become obso- 
lete. We run into difficulties when 
we merely apply product advertis- 
ing to community advertising copy. 
We fail to strike the cord of com- 
mon acceptance. The catch phrase 
“in the valley of power surrounded 
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Now UNITED 


for GREATER SERVICE to 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


FFECTIVE WITH THE ISSUE OF 
JUNE, 1929 


MILL SUPPLIES 


will be merged into one publication with 
Industrial Distributor and Salesman. 


As the newspaper of the industry, it will 
offer the manufacturer of supplies and 
equipment complete coverage of the in- 
dustrial distributors’ organization, from 
the top to the bottom. While reaching the 
executives, it will stress the selling angle, 
of predominant interest to every individ- 
ual in an industry devoted to selling. The 
merged publication will be known as 


MILL SUPPLIES 


with which is consolidated 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION AND SALESMAN 
“The Magazine of Industrial Distribution” 


Published by 


ELECTRICAL TRADE PUBLISHING CO. 


520 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 
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The New York of the South 


ATLANTA 


The growth of Atlanta in recent years has been tre- 
mendous and entirely along progressive modern lines. 


Many thousands of new families have moved to Atlanta 
in recent years. The suburbs today show marked build- 
ing evidence that growth is continuing. 


All competent authority agree present population A B C 
city of Atlanta is over 340,000. 


The Atlanta of today is live—progressive—modern— 
and the live progressive modern newspaper 


The Evening Georgian 


The Sunday American 


No one newspaper reaches more than half the market. 
The two other Atlanta newspapers reach the same market. 


The Evening Georgian 


The Sunday American 


Reach the many thousands of new modern families of 
Atlanta which no national advertiser can afford not to 


reach. 
Publisher 
RUSSELL R. WHITMAN 


Representatives : 
Chicago: New York Detroit: 
JOHN H. LEDERER HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER 
Hearst Bldg. 342 Madison Ave. 5-117 General Motors Bldg. 
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by scenery” may have a greater 
appeal than “everything for indus- 
try—and a wonderful place to 
live.” It all depends upon the 
language that is used and how that 
language is applied. 


How Community Campaigns Differ 


It must be recognized, by even 
the most casual of observers, that 
a community advertising campaign 
is vastly different in its technique 
from the usual campaigns con- 
ducted by manufacturers. The 
community campaign must be 
more intimate, have traits devel- 
oped and featured, must strike out 
in a new way to draw in men 
and money, for only as the busi- 
ness of the community is strength- 
ened can the other likable things 
be acquired. Any community cam- 
paign is to a certain extent in a 
non-competitive field. There must 
be special study of the assets and 
the selling points of each commu- 
nity by someone skilled in the use 
of this type of evidence—someone 
who understands the community 
language. Advertising fundamen- 
tals are essential. Without them, 
few campaigns have made head- 
way. Without some knowledge of 
community psychology, how the 
mind reacts to civic appeals with 
a business slant, the copy is quite 
likely to miss fire. 

The day is past when anything 
that savors of the boosting spirit 
is good enough for the community. 
If the best is none too good for 
the industrial or commercial ad- 
vertiser, the best is none too good 
for the community. It is a seri- 
ous and a very real problem to 
convince the average citizen, un- 
familiar with modern advertising 
practices, that community “selling” 
must have a scientific application 
as a foundation upon which to 
build result-getting programs. It 
is generally understood that the era 
is upon us that calls for greater 
result - pulling, advertising - power 
in all lines of constructive endea- 
vor. Community leaders know 
that cities must advertise. 

The chief difficulty has been in 
our failure to recognize that com- 
munity advertising is different 
from other advertising in its lan- 
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It’s lucky for us 
that most of you 
advertising men 


shoot golf! 


You get a close-up of the sales 
possibilities in the big, 
wealthy, liberal spending and 
rapidly growing Golf Market. 


We know that your direct 
contact with golf is bringing 
GOLFDOM many advertising 
campaigns. 


But, it’s not luck that in- 
creased schedules follow your 
original orders. 


GOLFDOM is sent free, each 
month, to the president, 
chairmen, manager, green- 
keeper and professional of 
every golf club in the United 
States. 





The Business Journal of Golf 
236 N. Clark St., Chicago 
New York City: 
Atsro GAYLor Dwicur H. Earty 
20 Vesey St. 100 No. LaSalle St. 
Pacific Coast: Hattett Core 
122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SS aaa 


Chicago: 
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Is it logical to believe that 
any research department of 
an advertising agency can 
make as thorough and un- 
biased a market survey as 
can be made by an organi- 
zation which has given all 
of its time and effort to 
market research for a longer 
period than advertising 
agencies have had market 
research departments? 


R-O,-EASTMAN 


Incorporated 


113 West 42nd Street - New York 
360 North Michigan Ave. Chicago 


















[You will marvel at 
I results of our new 


| Intagliotone process 


| for color printing. 


| Write for samples. 
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guage appeals. Writing, designing, 
illustrating and other technical de- 
tails are pretty much the same. 
The spirit of the copy, the feel- 
ing created through a_ proper 
understanding of people in their 
reactions toward community pro- 
motion copy, has been a much 
neglected side of community adver- 
tising. 

Community copy needs to fea- 
ture in its language a number of 
essentials which might include (1) 
the personality of the city itself, 
(2) the personality of the people, 
(3) the tone of the town, (4) the 
love of living there and why, and 
finally (5) an interpretation of 
community psychology applied to 
the outside or national advertising 
which should embrace all of these 
essentials. 





Walker and Bellows Claude 
Neon Companies Amalgamated 


Walker & Company, outdoor advertis- 
ing, and the Bellows Claude Neon Com- 
any, both of Detroit, have been merged. 

he consolidated companies will operate 
under the name of the Walker Claude 
Neon Company. 

Both companies have long been estab- 
lished in the outdoor advertising busi- 
ness, the Walker company being founded 
in 1886 and the Bellows company about 
fourteen years ago. Harry C. Mac- 
donald, president and general manager 
of the Walker company, becomes head 
of the consolidated ae 1 which will 
have exclusive rights to the Claude 
Neon patents in Michigan and Ohio. 
In addition it will maintain a service 
for outdoor advertising and all types of 
advertising displays. 





Beecher-Maxwell, Inc., New 
St. Louis Advertising Agency 


Beecher-Maxwell, Inc., an advertising 
agency business, has been organized at 
St. Louis. Edward Beecher is president; 
Joseph A. Maxwell, vice-president, and 
Lynn A. Gratiot, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Beecher and Mr. Maxwell both 
had been with the D’Arcy Advertising 
Company, St. Louis, with which Mr. 
Beecher had been since 1996 and of 
which he had heen first vice-president 
and director. Mr. Gratiot formerly had 
been vice-president of the John Ring, 
r Advertising Company, also of St. 
ouis. 


To Direct Loft Candy 
Advertising 


Kelly, Spline & Watkins, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed advertising counsel by Loft, Inc., 
of that city, Loft candies. 
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We Get an Honest Testimonial 
for Mr. Wrigley 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


There is something about gum that 
gets me and I am stuck on on® partic- 
ular brand. To me the ability of the 
well-known chicle to retain its flavor 
doesn’t mean a thing—but its resilieney 
and its tenacity under strenuous wear 
and tear is an argument that has me 
buying every time. Hence, with an 
open mind and only good in my heart, 
I dictate this honest testimonial to Mr. 
William Wrigley, Jr 


Dear Mr. Wrigley: 

I have never chewed gum since I was 
able to afford a typist as I believe it 
is really up to us young business men 
to give example and not, in any way, 
scandalize the youth of our quaint 
species. 

But I am a steady purchaser of your 
double-strength Spearmint and have al- 
ways found pleasure in its use. I don’t 
go out much at night because I live in 
your home town and you know how 
things are here. So I relax in other 
ways. 

When I tire of the radio I take out 
two sticks of your gracious gift to man- 
kind and hand one to my father-in-law 
and one to my pedigreed Spitz. My 
father-in-law has charge of the psycho- 
logical laboratory of a certain univer- 
sity in these here parts and is conse- 
quently absent-minded. 

He should know better than to chew. 
But you can imagine the good, clean 
sport there is in watching him at his 
home work. He swears, in his intelli- 
gent but forceful manner, as your prod- 
uct first jerks his upper ond then his 
lower +m loose from their moorings. 

Say we darn near die! 

And that Spitz! When he tries to 
swallow your Spearmint he finds that 
it is first on one tooth and then the 
other. The kids go right into hysterics 
and if the dog gets out, the neighbors 
call the police, fearing rabies—which 
adds to the sport of it all. 

No other gum that I have employed 
in killing dumb care has these built-in 
features as has Spearmint and so, Mr. 
Wrigley, I take my typist in both arms 
to inform you that here is one man who 
will never buy any other gum until a 
better one is built. 

Your customer, 
Birt Cuppy. 


New Account for Campbell- 


Ewald Agency 
The Food Display Machine Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has appointed the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Inc., Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, to direct i its advertising 
account. 


Made oe Hirshon 
Agency 

Milton M. a. service manager 

of The Arthur Hirshon Company, Inc., 

New York advertising agency, has been 

appointed vice-president. 
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WANTED— 


a Man 
We Cannot Afford 


We are a small profes- 
sional company that com- 
bines serious market re- 
search with the complete 
functions of a recognized 
advertising agency. 

Our strength is in giv- 
ing intensive service to our 
clients. Our weakness is 
awkwardness in selling 
our services to prospective 
clients. We want the right 
type of sales executive; a 
more highly-paid man 
than we think it advisable 
at present to add to our 
pay-roll. 

We do not require capi- 
tal. We do seek a man 
who can bring into our 
company advertising or re- 
search business that will 
enable us to pay him from 
the start what he requires 
as a permanent part of our 
organization. 


Frankly, we are very 
particular about the kind 
of accounts with which 
we do business, and even 
more so about the type of 
man we want for an asso- 
ciate. 

To the right man we 
shall offer an unusual op- 
portunity. 

Your letter will be held 
in strictest confidence. 


Address “J,” Box 201, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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An Advertisement 
worth noting 


HERE is an adver- 
i tisement of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company in the Satur-. 
day Evening Post—this 
week’s issue, pages 100- 
101—behind which is 
a story of sales and ad- 
vertising—of trade and 
consumer policy—of 


extraordinary interest. 


The same advertise- 
ment appears in a num- 
ber of important wo- 


June issues. Advertising 





F. J. ROSS 
men’s publications — COMPANY 










INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 
49 West 45th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
405 Montgomery Street 
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More 
Leeway for the Adver- 
tising Agent 


(Continued from page 8) 
vertising is the art of omission. 
What you say is not half as im- 
portant as what you leave unsaid. 
A master, with a few deft broad 
strokes of his brush, creates a 
painting that owes its charm to 
what it suggests rather than to 
what it portrays—a dauber lays 
color upon color, adds detail to 
detail and produces a hodge-podge. 
So is it with advertising.” 


Changes in American Cigar 


and Tobacco Companies 

Junius Parker, chairman of the 
board of directors of the American 
Tobacco Company and president of the 
American Cigar Company, New York, 
has resigned both sitions. George W. 
Hill, president of the American Tobacco 
Company, has been elected fo succeed 
Mr. Parker as president of the Amer- 
ican Cigar Company. The position of 
chairman will not be filled at this time. 

Charles F. Neilly and Vincent Rig- 
gio, assistant vice-presidents, have been 
elected vice-presidents of the American 
Tobacco Company. Nathan Weiss, for 
many years a vice-president of the 
American Cigar Company, has been 
elected a director of the American 
Tobacco Company. Charles A. Penn, 
vice-president of the American Tobacco 
Company, was elected as an additional 
vice-president of the American Cigar 
Company. 

Mr. Parker who resigned in order 
to devote all of his time to law, will act 
as counsel for the American Tobacco 
Company and its controlled companies. 





Beacon Oil. Account with 
Street & Finney 


The Beacon Oil Company, Inc., Bos 
ton, has appointed Street & Finney, 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its newspaper advertising. A campaign 
which is starting on Beacon Motor Oil 
will be conducted throughout New En- 
gland and New York State, including 
the metropolitan district. It will be 
based on the slogan “‘The Oil with the 
Better Body.” 


C. E. Hooper to Join Doremus 
Agency 

C. E. Hooper, for the last three years 
advertising manager of Scribner’s, New 
York, has resigned to join Doremus & 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
on ay 27 as an account executive. 

. L. Husband, formerly with the 
Irving Fisher Syndicate, New York, 
will succeed Mr. Hooper at Scribner’s. 
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Sales 


and 


Advertising Executive 


A leader through personality and 
business training. 

Engineering graduate with well- 
rounded knowledge of modern 
sales and merchandising methods. 

Knows budgetary control, un- 
derstands figures and can inter- 
pret them with the balance gained 
through actual sales managing 
experience. 

as handled advertising and 
sales. 

Knows the retail field through- 
out the United States by actual 
contact. 

To the growing concern desir- 
ous of accomplishing a _ steady, 
healthy sales growth or the busy 
executive who needs a right-hand 
man to handle sales and advertis- 
ing problems this executive will 
prove a profitable investment. 

Old enough to have attained a 
balancing background, yet with 
the vigor to lead through aggres- 
siveness. 


Address “Y,’’ Box 51, 
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Agency 


For Sale 


Owing to illness, will sell 
control in established ad- 
vertising agency, having 
full recognition and ex- 
cellent credit—to parties 
desiring to have own 
agency—either east or 
west. Terms reasonable. 
References required. Re- 
plies confidential. 


Address 


“7,” Box 52, Care of 
Printers’ Ink, either 
New York or Chicago 
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WANTED 





SALES PROMOTION man to 
act in capacity of assistant to 
Sales Manager who is in the 
field most of the time. He will 
have many duties to perform. He 
will be able to write real sales 
letters—he will understand mod- 
ern merchandising as applied to 
manufacturers of food products. 
It will be an advantage if he has 
had experience in the printing or 
engraving line. He will under- 
stand general office routine and 
will be able to adapt himself to 
conditions. This opportunity will 
appeal to a man now employed 
who is seeking a wider field for 
advancement. Location is in 
Metropolitan New York, Firm 
is nationally known. Applicant 
must be able to show proof of 
ability and have clean record. 
Please give full details in letter, 
stating salary desired. 


Address ‘‘X,’’ Box 50, 
Printers’ Ink 











COPY 
LAYOUT 
MAN 


If you are used to 
getting out rapid-fire 
smash advertising and 
want to connect with 
big motion picture 
company, write com- 
plete details of your 
experience in _ first 
letter. Salary about 


IF YOU CAN’T MAKE 
LAYOUTS PLEASE 


SAVE YOUR TIME. 
AND OURS! 


Write H. N., Room 1201, 
220 W. 42nd St. 
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Metaphorical Pyrotechnics? It 
Depends on the Product 


L. S. Gutnam Company, Inc. 
Sart Laxe City, Uran 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Articles such as “Do Metaphorical 
Pyrotechnics Produce Profits?” by W. 
E. McFee in your April 11 issue, al- 
ways interest me. And every time I 
read one like it, I am reminded of that 
classic admonition of Socrates: “Define 
your terms.” 

Metaphorical 
few lines of verse by Lew Sarret— 
“Words cut by a madman’s ax, words 
brittle with ice; etc.”"—if these consti- 
tute an example of metaphorical pyro- 
technics, then let’s have more of them, 
say I. For Lew Sarret’s “copy” sold 
me. I was impressed with the advan- 
tages of the product, which Sarret so 
ably describes. I wonder where I might 
buy a dozen or two “words, barbed 
with sleet.” I could use a few of them 

uite frequently. 

he point I am trying to make, and 
which I believe Mr. McFee missed en- 
tirely in his article, is that the verse 
quoted is patently trying only to “sell” 
a certain type of words. That’s the 
product. And a good job of selling it 
is, too. 

Therein lies the magic of Sarret’s 
lines. App! them to any other “prod- 
uct” and there would be no magic in 
them. Which compels me to conclude 
that a proper definition of magic words, 
so far as advertising copy is concerned, 
would be something like this: Words 
that not only describe the product, but 


pyrotechnics! If the 


‘that also lift it up and bring it right 


in. This involves not only accuracy of 
statement but also an emotional fire, 
which, brethren, is a mighty difficult 
thing to kindle. For it’s an art. 

After all, words are but vehicles for 
the transmission of thoughts, of ideas. 
Some ideas call for transmission by 
freight cars; some, perhaps, by the 
lowly wheelbarrows; but others would 
be out of place in anything but a ritzy 
Rolls Royce; and still others need the 
roar and speed of the airplane. It de- 
pends upon the product, you see, and 
the idea to be transmitted in connection 
with the product. 

What kind of an impression (since 
Mr. McFee brings up the subject of 
impressions) would you receive of the 
advantages of Hawaii as a_ vacation 
land, if the advertisements on Hawaii 
did not sparkle with a generous display 
of metaphorical pyrotechnics? Other 
examples might be cited. 

All of which is aimed merely at the 
dragging out and dusting off of that 
old truth, that you can’t  * down any 
narrow and strict rules for writing ad- 
vertising copy. To the extent to which 
this is attempted by any writer of 
articles, his argument is weakened. 

J. Y. Trrron, 
Copy Executive. 





Lloyd H. Stafford has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Madison, Wis., 
Capitol Times. 
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Every piece of a direct advertising cam- 
’ paign, bearing this symbol, is filled with 
~ the explosive power of a sales idea—one 
. which will carry the trenches of waste 

d paper baskets, and reach its 

; objective—the prospect. 


KRAMER ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
“\. DIRECT ADVERTISING “> 
Graybar Building 
Lexington 7165 
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| WANTED! 
A real COPYWRITER 
for a real OPPORTUNITY 


4 ie copy writer we seek is at present employed by 
a representative agency. He has written outstand- 
ing copy for National magazine and newspaper cam- 
paigns. He has been identified with at least one food 
product account. He is capable of rapid analysis and 
production. He is, above all, a writer who deals in 
ideas rather than verbiage. 


To such a writer is offered an unusual opportunity in 
a fast-growing New York Agency. If you believe you 
are the man, let us have the facts. 


Address “C,”? Box 56, care Printers’ Ink 


Note: Our organization knows of this advertisement 
| Sa reneERn A on 
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Censorship When business 
for competition on 
rampaging off the 

Competition ‘reservation, the 


results rather often are disquiet- 
ing; but the effects are not neces- 
sarily permanent. When competi- 
tion transcends industrial lines and 
becomes a contest, not between en- 
terprises, but between industries, the 
fur may fly over a wider area than 
usual. But rather early in the 
struggle, each of the combatants 
remembers that warfare to extinc- 
tion often destroys the destroyer— 
and that besides he can fight just 
as happily and feel much surer of 
his ground if he limits his fight- 
ing to his own back yard. More- 
over, he must respect the opinions 
of his neighbors. 

And now the issue has been 
joined by two other industries— 
tobacco and candy. They’ve moved 
their battlefront to Washington 
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and involved in their strife not only 
the Federal Government, but an 
element that is not always con- 
cerned in inter-industry competition. 
And that element is a considerable 
body of the American populace. 

With the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, the National Food Prod- 
ucts Protective Committee filed a 
petition, demanding that the licenses 
of thirty-eight stations associated 
with the National Broadcasting 
Company be revoked, on the con- 
tention that the radio advertising 
of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, disseminated through those 
stations, is intended to “induce the 
increased consumption of cigarettes 
as a_ substitute for wholesome 
food.” 

Here is an action that touches 
the public interest-—an interest 
made manifest by a letter to the 
editor of Printers’ INK from a 
reader who writes as a “consumer” 
of radio programs. “I have been 
an amused spectator,” this reader 
tells us, “of the battle between 
Lucky Strikes and the candy man- 
ufacturers. However, I have come 
to realize the danger to the inno- 
cent bystander; for, in a fight of 
this kind, there is always the pos- 
sibility that one of the contestants 
will lose his head and start shoot- 
ing at everything in sight. This 
realization came to me when I read 
that the candy manufacturers had 
appealed to the radio commission 
to throw my receiving set on the 
junk pile... . 

“Do the candy people think that 
by spoiling the pleasure of millions 
of radio owners they are going to 
strengthen their position, and that 
if they are successful in closing 
those stations they will make me 
so happy that I will rush out and 
buy a ton or two of candy, and 
that all other radio fans, after 
throwing their radios out the win- 
dow, will join me?” 

No enterprise, no whole indus- 
try—neither tobacco, nor candy, 
nor any other—is bigger than the 
public. None is more powerful 
than public opinion, and none dares 
curtail public comfort or offend 
public taste; nor can competitive 
strategy prevail for long against 
the tide of public will. 
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The radio commission, be it said, 
has kept its collective head and 
ruled: “No, we'll not revoke these 
stations’ licenses because of one 
program that meets with somewhat 
wide objection. We'll renew them 
to July 31. And then, perhaps, 
we'll hold a hearing to determine 
whether the public interest, the 
public convenience, and the public 
necessity demands that we shut 
them off.” 

“Prove your case!” the commis- 
sion says. And mindful of how 
much will need to be proved—re- 
membering that stipulation concern- 
ing public interest and public con- 
venience and public necessity—we 
feel safe in advising our inquiring 
reader to keep both his receiving 
set and his peace of mind. 


Price Cutting Several weeks 


ago, the annual 
Brings Its meeting of the 


Retribution company owning 
the Schulte Cigar Stores was held. 
Some 150 stockholders traveled 
considerable distances to attend 
this meeting—a rather unusual 
event in present-day corporation 
affairs. These stockholders went 
out of their way to be among those 
present because they wanted to 
hear David A. Schulte explain why 
the profits of the Schulte Cigar 
Stores had been falling off. 

The explanation they were given 
must have had its humorous side 
to those who have not been finan- 
cially affected by the company’s 
slump and perhaps even some of 
these investors are able to see the 
element of humor in what Mr. 
Schulte had to say. The net of 
his remarks was that the Schulte 
business had suffered because cer- 
tain of the grocery chains, notably 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific com- 
pany, had cut the prices of ciga- 
rettes to the point where it was 
impossible for cigar stores to make 
their normal profit. He left no 
doubt in the minds of his hearers 
that he viewed this price cutting 
by the A & P as entirely unfair 
and threatened to retaliate if that 
grocery chain did not mend its 
way. Up to date, we believe the 
A & P has not shown any great 
alarm over the warning. 

Of course the humorous feature 
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of his remarks is found in the fact 
that a chain of cigar stores should 
find occasion to complain about 
price cutting. The cigar store 
chains have always been notorious 
price cutters—in fact, it might .al- 
most be said that they established 
the custom of price cutting by re- 
tail chains. If they were not the 
originators, they most surely de- 
veloped the art to a fine point. 
And now because the merchan- 
dising monster they voluntarily 
adopted, reared and flaunted with 
parental pride has turned around 
and bitten the hand that petted it, 
the Schulte interests are much ag- 
grieved. For a cigar chain to com- 
plain about price cutting strikes us 
as being almost as ludicrous a 
sight as that oft-described picture 
of people in glass houses throwing 
stones. 

A. Whelan, of the United 
Cigar Stores, has been more 
philosophical and perhaps might 
even be said to have displayed a 
better sense of humor. Instead of 
railing at the A & P he has an- 
nounced that the United stores 
saw the turn in affairs some 
time ago and adopted plans in- 
tended to make the smokes end of 
the business less of a mainstay. 
With this in view, side lines have 
been added and many of the United 
Cigar Stores today are equipped 
with soda fountains and sandwich 
counters. 


That Elusive What the country 


* needs is not more 
ae ae merchandise, but 


more equitable 
and economic distribution. It is, 
therefore, interesting to contem- 
plate a plan looking toward decen- 
tralization of production, of which 
we are told by Martin J. In- 
sull, president of the Middle West 
Utilities Company, of Chicago. 
Mr. Insull and his associates 
have launched an ambitious proj- 
ect which involves nothing less 
than drawing manufacturing enter- 
prises away from the populous cen- 
ters and inducing them to lecate in 
small towns, of which he presents 
more than 3,000 likely candidates. 
Super-power (which Mr. Insull 
makes and distributes) can make 
their machinery run; raw material 
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and workmen are at hand; im- 
proved transportation can take the 
goods to market. 

One of the biggest drags on pro- 
ductive advertising today, as Print- 
ers’ Inx has several times demon- 
strated, is the seeming inability of 
manufacturers to obtain the right 
kind of distribution for their com- 
modities in .towns of 10,000 and 
less. The weakness of the jobbing 
system, insofar as advertised 
brands are concerned, is the main 
reason. Another factor is that dis- 
tribution cost has to be paid, and 
must necessarily be added to the 
selling price or deducted from the 
net profits, no matter in what quan- 
tities the merchandise is bought. 

Middle West Utilities, a holding 
corporation for power plants in 
more than half of the States, is 
earnest in its belief that the way 
to establish the proper economic 
balance between city and country 
distribution is to produce more mer- 
chandise on or near Main Street, 
instead of shipping it from a dis- 
tance to Main Street. It is back- 
ing up its convictions by using 
an ambitious advertising program 
which is designed to lay the 
groundwork for selling the idea to 
industrial leaders. 

Will the idea work? Perhaps; 
it appears sound enough in theory. 
But in any event, eager seekers 
after the key to the distribution 
puzzle—and not one person in a 
thousand seems to know where to 
look for it—will welcome this ex- 
periment for what it may teach 
even in a negative way. 

Of course the Insull interests 
want to sell more power and do 
not hesitate to admit it. But no- 
body will begrudge them this if 
their vision has real substance; if 
they can bring lucidity to a situa- 
tion in which so many other 
thoughtful people are groping. 

The matter of getting economic 
distribution to Main street, borrow- 
ing an expression from a recent 
Printers’ INK article, is the mer- 
chandising enigma of the age. He 
or they who can work it out—and 
of course it will be worked out— 
will make a stupendous contribu- 
tion toward freeing advertising of 
a great uneconomic | 
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Book Clubs 4 the = 
and Public ines ee = 
Taste oe a The 


Book of the Month Club finds 
that D. Appleton and Company and 
Frederick A. Stokes Company have 
joined with Dutton in announcing 
that they believe that the book 
clubs are a harmful influence in 
the book business. 

The remarkable growth of the 
book clubs has been a testimonial 
to the value of advertising since 
the clubs have been built almost 
entirely by the use of paid space. 

Now come several publishers 
who attack the book clubs on the 
following grounds: The clubs, 
they say, have too great an in- 
fluence on public taste; compete 
with the bookseller and draw his 
logical customers; their demands 
for heavy discounts cause a loss to 
publisher and author; their system 
of selection is not sound; they stifle 
the market for young authors. 

It is the old, old story of the 
manufacturer’s dilemma when he 
is offered distribution through a 
mail-order house, for that is essen- 
tially what the book clubs are. He 
finds it difficult to throw aside as- 
sured business, even if it has to 
be done at a heavy discount, and 
yet he does not want to kill his 
good-will with his retail outlets 
which absorb his entire line while 
the book club takes only one item. 

That there is a demand for the 
service offered by the clubs is 
proved by the thousands who avail 
themselves of this service. In the 
face of all kinds of discouraging 
predictions from so-called prophets, 
the clubs have gone ahead along 
good mail-order lines and have 
proved that something the people 
want, backed by advertising, can 
be sold easily and profitably. 

What the final outcome of the 
present situation will be is difficult 
to predict. The publishers, clubs 
and booksellers, however, will do 
well to look upon their problem 
not as something isolated but as a 
mere repetition of what has hap- 
pened in other industries. If they 
will study it in that light they 
should be able to work out a satis- 
factory course of action. 
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Some of our 
CLIENTS 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc. (Pub- 
lishers of The Art of Think- 
ing, Trader Horn, Story of 
Philosophy, etc.) 

The Pelman Institute of 
America 

Thomas Nelson & Sons (New 
Century Library) 

FE. Fougera & Co. (Rigaud- 
Mary Garden Perfumes) 
Sherwin Cody School of 

English 

American Business Builders, 
ne. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
(Junior ks, and Star 
Dollar Library) 

Annette Kellermann, Inc. 

Carl Henry Cigars 

Glow Products Co., Inc. 

Robt. H. Ingersoll, Inc. 


MEMBER AAAA 











Which of these Produced 
34% Mote Business? 
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ERE are two advertisements. In actual 

layout they are practically the same. The 
main difference is in the headline. Each was 
run in the same publication and in exactly the 
same position. Yet one produced 34% more 
business than the other! 


Why? No agency nor advertiser can guess 
in advance which copy appeal is going to 
prove the most successful. That is why the 
principle of testing is so important to those 
seeking an appeal which may increase, by 10%, 
25% or even more, the business produced. 


This agency operates according to The Tested- 
Copy Plan, guided by millions of dollars spent 
on tested copy and in tested media. 


An agency handling for a period of years such 
accounts as those listed here must produce 
results. 


SCHWAB and BEATTY, INC 


THE TESTED-COPY PLAN in Advertising 
151 WEST 40rn STREET - 


NEW YORK CITY 











Advertising Club News 


Great Lakes Clubs to Meet at 
London, Ont. 


An attendance of approximately 500 
is expected at the twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the Advertising Affilia- 
tion which will be held at the Hotel 
London, London, Ont., May 17 and 18. 
The Affiliation, which is composed of 
advertising clubs in the lower Great 
Lakes Region, includes. the clubs of 
Buffalo, Rochester, Hamilton, Erie, 
Cleveland, London and the recently ad- 
mitted club of Akron, Ohio. 

Among the speakers at the convention 
will be the following: Louis Blake 
Duff, editor, Welland, Ont., Telegraph; 
William L. Roy, sales manager, The 
Hickok Manufacturing Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., who will speak on “Man 
Competition”; Lee A. hite, Detroit 
News, “Style in Advertising”; Howard 
C. Menagh, McDougall-Butler Company, 
Buffalo, “‘Merchandising Methods.” In 
addition Percy G. Cherry, secretary and 
assistant manager, Might Directories, 
Toronto, and past president of the Di- 
rect Mail Association, will speak on 
direct-mail advertising and Charles R. 
Wiers, The Spirella Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., will discuss the general 
aspects of modern advertising trends. 


H. Yull, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the convention, has 
appointed H. - Donahue, president of 


the London Club, vice-chairman of the 
committee. Other chairmen of special 
committees are: L. G. Spry, finance; 

S. Bowie, publicity; . Guffin, 
reception; George Yull, hotels; William 
Taylor, entertainment; Clarence Hill, 
printing and Harry McColum, trans- 
portation. 

* * * 


Chicago Women Have Berlin 
Group Meeting 


The Nacht Berleen Club, comprised of 
members of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago who are leaving for 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion convention in July, entertained 
more than 150 members of the Women’s 
Advertising Clubs of Chicago and Mil- 
waukee at a chef’s dinner on April 30. 
The dinner was held “on board the 
Ss. America” in the grill of the 
Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Company. 
The menu featured dishes from the va- 
rious countries at which the “S. S. 
America” stopped. 

Mrs. Anna J. Peterson presided as 
dining-room steward, assisted by Mrs. 
Monica Morrison as purser. Miss Mar- 
guerite Heinrichs is chairman of the 
Nacht Berleen Club. 

* * 


James J. Davis to Address 
Pacific Clubs Convention 


James J. Davis, former Secretary of 
Labor of the United States, will address 
the convention of the Pacific Advertising 
Clubs Association at its opening meeting 
on June 16 at Oakland, Calif. 


“Nobody Can Be Sure He 
Knows Right Way” 


Because of innumerable factors, no- 
body can be absolutely sure he knows 
the right way to advertise, was the basis 
of a talk given recentl: by Carroll 
Rheinstrom, of the Macfadden _Publi- 
cations, before the Advertising Club of 
Washington, D. C. To prove his point 
he submitted, to the members of the 
club, eleven samples of advertising cam- 
paigns and asked them to vote on which 
were the most successful. The majority 
of the members voted correctly on eight 
out of the eleven campaigns and made 
the highest score of nine advertising 
clubs which had similarly tried. 

In further explaining his statement, 
Mr. Rheinstrom said that often large 
concerns do not know just what it is 
in their advertising which brings the re- 
sults, and trying to collect the actual 
figures is steep, uphill work. “You 
think you know the right and the wrong 
way to advertise,” he concluded, “un- 
til you are in the game enough years 
to know nobody ever knows.” 

* 


*x* * 
Sees Need for “New Approach” 


in Advertising 

Because much of present-day adver- 
tising is designed merely to offset the 
advertising of competitors rather than 
to sell the consumer, advertising stands 
on the threshold of losing its effective- 
ness, said olcott, manager of 
sole and heel sales for the B. F. Good- 


rich Company, of Akron, Ohio, talk- 
ing before the Chicago Advertising 
Council last week. The “better” and 


“best” appeal is being overdone, he feels, 
and a new approach is needed. To meet 
this need he suggested the spending of 
more money at the point of sale, where 
his company, he stated now spends as 
much money as it does nationally. 

* 


* aa 
Milwaukee Better Business 


Bureau to Incorporate 

The Milwaukee Better Business Bu- 
reau, which has been operated as a 
division of the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce, is being incorporated as 
a non-stock and non-profit corporation. 
Alex M. Candee, of the National Enamel- 
ing & Stamping Company, and_chair- 
man of the bureau division; Senator 
Oscar H. Morris, manager of the bu- 
reau, and Guy F. Gregg, are the in- 
corporators. he bureau will continue 
to function as a division of the asso- 
ciation. 

* * * 


Portland, Oreg., Delegates to 


Fly to Convention 
Delegates from the Advertising Club 
of Portland, Oreg., will travel to the 
convention of the Pacific Advertising 
Clubs Association at Oakland, Calif.. 
y= eee Sesaren. eaten = 
eight cabin planes, carrying forty ple, 
will be wad. The caravan is weler the 

direction of William P. Merry. 
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Urges Enactment of “Printers’ 
Ink” Model Statute by Quebec 


A recent meeting of the Montreal 
Advertising ‘Club was devoted to a dis- 
cussion by Alexander Wilson, barrister; 
of the laws which relate to advertising. 
In his talk he referred to the ineffec- 
tiveness of the present law which is 
aimed to protect the public against 
fraudulent advertising. So far as he 
been able to discover, he said, this law 
has never been successfully applied dur- 
“|, the fifteen years of its existence. 

he intent of the law is nullified, he 
explained, by its inclusion of the word 
“knowingly.” Mr. Wilson reviewed the 
campaign by Canadian advertising in- 
terests to have enacted the Printers’ 
Inx Model Statute, adoption of which 
he strongly favors. “This Printers’ 
Inx Statute,” he said, “has now had 
eighteen years of trial. It was first 
drafted with great care for that great 
magazine, itself known at times as the 
Advertisers’ Bible. It wanted a model 
for legislation in the various States, 
and in preparing it made exhaustive in- 
vestigation of all laws against fraudu- 
lent representation then existing.” 

This statute, he explained, has borne 
well the acid test of experience. Ref- 
erence was made to the fact that its 
adoption is now being contemplated by 
Great Britain. He said: “In view of the 
prejudice in Great Britain against legal 
precedents from America, it is signifi- 
cant to see the older country now toy- 
ing with the notion that an American 
legal invention has merits.” 

Recommendation was made that the 
Montreal club get a campaign under 
way which would lead to enactment of 
the Model Statute in the Province of 
Quebec. “It is to be hoped,” he said, 
“that when you have succeeded in your 
effort, that the sister clubs in sister 
Provinces will follow your lead by de- 
manding similar legislation. Nine cam- 
paigns in the nine Provinces for hon- 
esty in advertising will serve your in- 
terests tremendously.” 

The suggestion was offered that the 
club appoint a legislative committee for 
the purpose of frankly approaching the 
Attorney General in the matter. As a 
result of Mr. Wilson’s presentation, the 
club will make an effort to get Pro- 
vincial legislators to enact the Model 
Statute. 

ees © 


Appointed Pacific Convention 


Departmental Chairman 

Warwick Carpenter, of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., has been appointed general 
departmental chairman for the depart- 
mental and oup conferences to be 
held at the Pacific Advertising Clubs 
Association convention at akland, 
June 16 to 20. He will supervise the 
conferences of twelve {Ceara 

* * 


Fourth District to Meet 
The Fourth District of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, coverin 
advertising clubs in Florida, will hol 
its annual convention at Jacksonville, on 
June 3 and 4 
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Pittsburgh Club to Hold 
Advertising Exhibit 
The second annual advertising exhibit 
of the Pittsburgh Advertising Club will 
be held from May 20 to 22 at Kauf- 
manns’ department store, at that city. 
The exhibition is open to all advertisin 
agencies and advertisers in Pittsburgh 
and includes all types of advertising 
under the following classifications: mag- 
azine, trade and industrial, oe Bs 
house organ, direct-by-mail and indoor 

and outdoor poster. 

The committee in charge of the ex- 
hibition includes R. S. McCarty, adver- 
tising manager of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, general chairman, 
and the following committee chairmen: 
ulius Schmidt, sales manager, The 

ddy Press Corporation, judges’ com- 
mittee; V. C. Dwyer, president, Tanki 
Service Bureau, display committee; 
Lloyd Thomas, commercial ma . 
KDKA, contact committee; J. M. Mc- 
Kibbin, Jr., Westinghouse Electric & 
epeactering, Beige.) dinner com- 
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mittee, and Briggs, Jr., the Phila- 
delphia Company of ittsburgh, pub- 
licity committee. 

* 


Chicago Club Plans New 
Publication 


The “Chicago Advertising Council 
News” will begin publication next Sep- 
tember as the weekly news and an- 
nouncement organ of the Advertising 
Council of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. It will consist of four 
pages and will carry news items con- 
cerning club members, accounts of ac- 
tivities of other Chicago advertising 
groups, a résumé of the previous week’s 
meeting, as well as the announcement 
of the new week’s program. 


N. E. Newman to Direct 
Crosley Radio Sales 


Neal E. Newman has been appointed 
general sales manager of The oo 
Radio Corporation, Cincinnati. He for- 
merly was assistant general sales man- 
ager of che Felt and Tarrant Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago. He was at 
one time also with Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Carthage, Mo., Plans 


Campaign 

The Carthage, Mo., Chamber of Com- 
merce is planning an advertising cam- 
paign on its industrial and agricultural 
advantages. Farm papers, business pe: 
pers and direct mail will be used. This 
advertising will be directed by Maynard 
L. Durham, advertising, of that city. 


Flex-O-Glass Account to 


Ollendorf Agency 
The Flex-O-Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has placed its a vertis- 
ing account with the C. J. Ollendorf 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. Farm publications will be used. 
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Bewildering? 


Not at all. 150,000 copies of World’s Work 
are read by 


234,051 men 
202,545 women 


—that is to say, by 436,596 people. 


Nor is it at all bewildering these days, to find 
such a parity of readership among men and 
women in respect to such a magazine as 
World’s Work. After all, you would no more 
expect the wife of a man who takes World’s 
Work to set it aside for “Tips on Talking” 
than you would expect the husband of a wo- 
man who takes it to prefer “Quoit Quips.” 


All of which means to the advertiser— 
The same number of men 


—but more women. 


WORLD’S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPAN Y, INC. 
Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 244 Madison Avenue 


BOSTON: Park Square Building CHICAGO: Peoples Gas Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
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MAY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 

Pages 
The Spur (2 issues)...... 248 
House & Garden.......... 196 
Town & Country (2 issues).178 
Gomer Eases oo 600k asad 166 
House Beautiful.......... 119 
Co ge See 113 
Arts & Decoration........ 95 
American Home.......... 100 
Nation’s Business......... 138 
The Sportsman........... 79 
Forbes (2 Apr. issues)....108 
Cosmopolitan ............ 98 
AGMOTMOR cccccccccececes 93 
World’s Work........... 88 
Better Homes & Gardens.. 83 
Review of Reviews....... 86 
Popular Mechanics........ 159 
American Golfer......... 47 
Field & Stream........... 69 
Popular Science Monthly.. 69 
American Boy............ 41 
Normal Instructor........ 41 
World Traveler........... 41 
PRO, a bbnce duuavcacs 63 
International Studio...... 40 

Magazine of Wall Street (2 
SE. TE. wacneckcens 61 
Magazine of Business. .... 60 
Harpers Magazine........ 105 
BO Edis odsccccccsecons 33 
BEND eee dingeccecicvns 32 
Atlantic Monthly......... 89 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 45 
WOOD cosas cocccctoceses 45 
Physical Culture ......... 44 


Motion Picture Magazine.. 43 
Country Club Magazine... 29 


National Sportsman....... 41 
Serfbmer’s occ cscccecccves 70 
True Romances........... 36 
Dream World............ 35 
True Detective Mysteries... 34 
Elks Magazine............ 30 
Golden Book.........- 1.0 
Hunting & Fishing........ 32 
Psychology .......+--.--- 28 
Science & Invention....... 27 
True Confessions ......... 27 
American Motorist........ 28 
BARE cs Kncwencicebescasiss 26 
Forest & Stream.......... 26 
WE 5 oe be ct Tideeses 26 
Screenland ............00. 25 


Lines 
166,614 
124,067 
120,242 
111,501 

75,331 


928 
163.227 
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1387 Lines 










26.430 
Lines 
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Head 


24,459 


Lines 


24.497 


Lines 


24,664 


Lines 


24, 337 


Lines 


23,646 


Lines 


20.845 


Lines 


24.698 


Lines 


20.295 @ 


Lines 





For the first 4 
months of 1929 vs. 
first 4 months of 


1928, FORBES 


shows a 


30,644 line GAIN 


FORBES 


MAGAZINE 


B. C. Forses, Editor 





Wa tter Drey, Advtg. Director 


120 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Man Available | 
for | 

Sales Promotion 
and Direct Mail 


I have had many years’ experience in 
the production of practically every 
form of sales promotion literature. 
- » « IT can handle all details of 
the work, from the creation of the 
idea itself, the form in which it is 
to appear, typesetting, illustrations, 
etc., to the completion of the product. 
Aa know how and where to 
buy at right prices. There isn’t a 
detail of printing and ym 
with which I am not thoroughly 
familiar. . . . Some concern in or 
near New York is probably in need 
of such a man. To anyone interested 
I suggest a discussion. 


Now employed but desirous of making 
a change a larger concern where 
there is a better opportunity for ad- 
vancement. . . . In my early 
thirties, married, own my home and 
an automobile. Hard worker, and 
with all the ambition a young man 
should have who is anxious to succeed. 
Excellent references. 


ADDRESS SALES PROMOTION 
BOX 53, PRINTERS’ INK 








typographic 
salesman 


o“e7nowseeee fe 


Here is an interesting 


proposition fora man 


having a clientele in 
the advertising com- 
position field. Plantis 
progressive—modern 
in every respect. All 
Replies Confidential. 


o“e7r7@esase7sshlase es fe 


Address Box B-55 
Printers’ Ink Weekly 
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INK May 9, 1920 
Pages Lines 

Youth’s Companion ....... 15 10,203 
SOE. kx wwhaeel Geass +s 23 9,952 
Motion Picture Classic..... 23 9,731 
American Mercury ....... 42 9,427 
SEE Sav Ges cast Cictienes 21 9,268 


American Legion Monthly.. 21 9,010 
Re WN sc cecivesects 20 8,857 
Scientific American ... 18 7,995 
Open Road for Boys...... 19 7,939 
The Scholastic (2 Apr. is 

oo) a en eee 18 7,898 
Association Men .......... 19 7,865 
Nature Magazine ......... 19 7,788 
eer rere r rt 17 7,436 
Pe PO. .h.ccscvcevsys 16 6,771 
8 15 6,578 
Extension Magazine ...... 7 4,806 
National Republic ........ 10 4,556 
Current History .......0:; 20 4,480 
Munsey Combination ...... 20 4,480 
DU TEACNGINE occ vcccesciss 10 4,397 
Newsstand Group ........ 19 4,256 
Pe Serr 9 3,760 
RR 0b < 00 banewdl ction 14 3,161 
Street & Smith Combination 11 2,464 
MeGEe TOUIED: w cntwsinucios 9 1,995 
GROG nace dcsvessrees 6 1,491 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Pages Lines 
Vogue (2 issues).......... 236 149,157 
Ladies’ Home Journal..... 156 106,021 
PRarper*a DRSRE o 60 cctsccs 134 90,144 
Good Housekeeping ....... 206 88,474 
Woman’s Home Companion 91 62,031 
DE « svcawswsed cewee 85 57,578 
PD cccctececucesice 61 41,695 
Pictorial Review ......... 55 37,072 
BRUD SUEY ccsewecseccece 77 6 3 
DT b-+:0465.e0e000s000n 37 = 27,686 
rr ee 61 26,114 
Modern Priscilla ......... 30 §©20,060 
oh er 28 «19,096 
Children, The Parents’ 

Ns oak ae wine ebe 41 17,800 
Household Magazine ...... 22 = 16,041 
Woman’s World .......... 20 = =13,888 
NG TOE ons t004cencnes 32 = 13,736 
Junior Home Magazine.... 16 10,673 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 15 10,223 
ON eee 13 8,920 
Se GED idaswachacedces 20 8,748 
American Girl ........... 18 7,784 
Fashionable Dress ........ 10 6,804 
People’s Home Journal.... 14 6,141 
John Martin’s Book, The 

Child’s Magazine ...... 8 3,531 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 16 3,519 


tMcClure’s combined with Smart Set 
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—whether you sell or buy advertising art, you need— 


An Introduction to 


Advertising Illustration 
By Gordon Aymar Just 


Art Director, J. Walter Thompson Company 


= book discusses thoroughly 
the entire question of how to 
sell and how to buy advertising 
art. A compact reference hand- 
book, in clear, easily available 
question-and-answer form. 


For Commercial Artists and Art 
Students— 


Specific information on how to 
qualify for the work, get inter- 
views, show samples, prepare il- 
lustrations, set prices, use ma- 
terials. A typical advertisement is 
followed from the first investiga- 
tion to the final proof. Helpful 
chapters on lettering, type, how to 
draw for reproduction. 


For Art Directors and All Who 
Buy Advertising Art— 

The most efficient means of buy- 
ing the kind of work required, 
methods of selecting artists and 
setting prices, information on all 
the technical phases. The chapter 
on “Agency Procedure” is of par- 
ticular value in showing how 
agencies and others can set up the 
most efficient routine for handling 
art work. Use the coupon today, 
to get this book for FREE ex- 
amination. 


236 Pages. Fully Illustrated. 
Price $4.00 


Published! 





From the Foreword by 
DEAN CORNWELL 


This book is a link between 
academic training and work in one 
of the great fields of applied art. 
In my opinion, every student 
should be made to read it, if for 
no other reason than to know what 
is expected of a man who chooses 
to follow a career in advertising 
illustration. 


CONTENTS 
I. TRAINING 
II. SELLING 
III. Prices 
IV. Use or MATERIALS 
V. REPRODUCTION 
VI. LetrerInc 
VII. Type 
VIII. Acency ProcepURE 
IX. MISCELLANEOUS 
X. Tue Opportunities in Ap- 
VERTISING ILLUSTRATION 
GLOSSARY 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON Pi-5 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
Please send me postpaid for FREE examination a copy of “An Introduction to 


Advertising Illustration,” $4.00. 


OO I will remit $4.00 in 5 Name... 


days or return the book, 


BIR. 6. 5545-0 &s 6 oes canteens és (4008) ene 


(0 Check is enclosed 


Business Connection... ........ 2002s ecseeveveees 


0 Send C,0,D, 


(Please fill in) 
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CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Pages 
MacLean’s (2 Apr. issues). 89 
Mayfair 
Can. Homes & Gar. (Apr.) 83 
West. Home Mo. (Apr.).. 63 
Can. Home Journal (Apr.). 63 
Chatelaine 
Rod & Gun in Canada.... 


APRIL WEEELIES 
April 1-7 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
American Weekly 
New Yorker 
Literary Digest 


Churchman 
New Republic 
April 8-14 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. . 
New Yorker 
American Weekly 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Time 


Christian Herald 
Life 
Outlook 


The Nation 
Churchman 
New Republic 
April 15-21 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Yorker 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
American Weekly 


The Nation (Book Sec- 
tion Included) 


Christian Herald 
Churchman 


New Republic 

April 22-28 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. .142 
New Yorker 


Lines 

61,896 
57,284 
52,472 
45,442 
43,887 
22,061 
11,772 


10,222 


9,388 
7,969 
6,067 
3,589 
3,119 
2,849 
2,126 
Lines 
96,873 
30,788 


A 


American Weekly 
Collier’s 


Literary Digest 
Liberty 

Christian Herald 
Life 


The Nation 


Churchman 
New Republic 


pril 29-30 
Time 


Totals for April 


Saturday Evening Post.. 


American Weekly 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
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Lines 
17,997 
16,295 
15,621 
15,332 
10,602 
6,440 
4,118 
3,539 
2,900 
2,759 
1,781 
1,628 


Lines 
15,394 

Lines 
353,140 
121,828 
90,310 
85,380 
82,334 
82,308 
43,617 
28,739 
24,961 
17,888 
12,178 
11,610 
8,382 
6,413 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


BR peng ers 
ASSR= Se 


PYAR 


FICATIONS 
Pages 

The Spur (2 issues). ..248 
Vogue (2 issues) 
House & Garden 

Town & Country (2 is.)178 
Country Life 
Ladies’ Home Journal. .156 
Harper’s Bazar 
Good Housekeeping .... 
House Beautiful 
Vanity Fair 
. Arts & Decoration 
. American Home 
. Woman’s Home Comp... 91 
. MacLean’s (2 Apr. is.) 89 
. Nation’s Business 

AN FEF Ee 5 85 
Mayfair 
. Can. Ho. & Gar. (Apr.) 83 
. The Sportsman 

Forbes (2 Apr. is.)....108 
. West. Ho. Mo. (Apr.).. 63 
. Can. Ho. Jour. (Apr.). 63 
. Cosmopolitan 
. Delineator 
. American 


Lines 
166,614 
149,157 
124,067 
120,242 
111,501 
106,021 

90,144 

88,474 

75,331 

71,433 

63,840 

63,419 

62,031 

61,896 

59,238 

57,578 

57,284 

52,472 

49,626 

48,956 

45,442 

43,887 

41,989 

41,695 

40,082 
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An Excerpt 
From An Old Letter . 


**Your paper, Messrs. Editors, is my 
constant companion, as it should be 
that of all those who indulge in specu- 
lative thoughts on the useful arts and 
sciences. 

“It is the focal point at which all 
new projects meet, for there they are 
subjected to a severe and profitable 
ordeal. Indeed—is it not a grand 
centre for the meeting of the rays of 
science from all the civilized nations ?”’ 

The above is from a letter sent to 
the editors of Scientific American in 
1851. What was true of the magazine 
then is true of it today, in a heightened 
degree. Business leaders everywhere 
consult it to learn which way the 
winds of progress blow—and knowing 
advertisers welcome such an audience. 


Scientific American 


24 West 40th Street New York City 
Western Representatives 
Blanchard - Nichols - Coleman 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco | 
Seattle Atlanta 
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FOUR YEAR RECORD OF MAY ADVERTISING 


1929 1928 1927 
Lines Lines Lines 
House & Garden 124,067 120,618 126,073 
Town & Country (2 issues) 120,242 108,284 116,656 
Country Life 111, 99,306 118,580 
House Beautiful 4 66,471 65,140 
Vanity Fair 60,814 
MacLean’s (2 issues) 3,97 68,264 
Arts & Decoration $7,320 
American $3,861 
Nation’s Business a # 36,239 
American Home 
Forbes (2 Apr. issues) . 
Cosmopolitan 
Popular Mechanics 
Field & Stream 
Magazine of Business 
Red Book 
Better Homes & Gardens .. 
Review of Reviews 
World’s Work 
Popular Science Monthly 
Harpers Magazine 
Atlantic Monthly 
American Boy 
Physical Culture 
International Studio 
Outdoor Life & Recreation . 
Theatre 
Boys’ Life 
True Romances .. 
Scribner’s 
Motion Picture Magazine 
National Sportsman 
Sunset 
Science & Invention 
Scientific American 
Forest & Stream 
St. Nicholas b 5,362 
Munsey Combination 4,001 3,976 


1926 Total 

Lines Lines 
117,521 
108,417 


117,146 
1 276, 943 
61,254 259, 584 
53,858 247,994 
46,930 
$1,573 
31,482 
32,702 
37,248 
37,994 
33,724 
34,749 
32,025 
31,436 
19,477 
27,882 
25,732 
24,643 
23,651 
22,671 
19,651 
25,070 


5,342 





*Smaller Page Size. 
tLarger Page size. 1,437,756 1,308,572 1,327,969 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) x 155,351 147,924 
Ladies’ Home Journal ... ,021° 98,318 103,888 
Good Housekeeping 91,647 
Harper’s Bazar 81,424 
Woman’s Home Companion 64,293 
McCall’s 5 53,178 
Pictorial Review 43,483 
Delineator 50,648 
True Story 29,195 
Photoplay 23,428 
Modern Priscilla 18,506 
Woman’s World a 15,490 
People’s Home Journal .... 10,309 
People’s Popular Monthly 4 12,535 
Needlecraft 0 10,030 
American Girl 6,810 


1,300,213 5,374,510 


146,080 598,512 
103,866 
85,715 
75,446 
68,265 
39,016 
41,359 
32,515 
24,712 
26,452 
20,570 


29, 481 





758,413 764,645 + += 729,146 


WEEKLIES (4 April Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post .... 353,140 352,008 

New Yorker 112,423 
Liberty 106,128 
Literary Digest 73,511 
American Weekly 

Collier’s 


*Smaller Page Size. 


15,149 16,106 


715,813 2,968,017 


368,189 1,518,382 
68 48 


95,546 
84,204 
34,268 


115,130 
82,174 
20,731 63,596 





*Smaller Page Size 924,227 912,771 °1,053,411 


tFive Issues 
Grand Totals 3,120,396 2,985,988 3,110,526 


787;088 © 3,677,497 
2,803,114 12,020,024 
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2 °° WITH 
COLORS IN 
LESS THAN 
PAGE UNITS 























ADVERTISERS, in order to have two colors in 
the new Forum, no longer need to buy full- 
page space. Color is possible in one-column 
advertisements, in two-column advertise- 
ments, because of a second color now used 
in the editorial columns. 


These color advantages are important— 
just as Forum’s new page size and interest- 
ing new style of typography are important. 

Note the favorable rates: one column, 
black and one color, $50 additional; two 
columns, black and one color, $75 addi- 
tional; full page, black and one color, $100 
additional. The plates are to be furnished 
by the advertiser. 


FORUM 


Edited by Henry Goddard Leach 
441 Lexington Avenue - New York City 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE assistant director of ad- 
vertising of a certain corpora- 
tion that has its headquarters in 
Detroit was unburdening his chest. 
The assistant director really is 
the advertising manager; for his 
boss really is one of the assistants 
to the general sales manager. You 
know how those things go. Well, 
the assistant director was talking 
about copy. 

“Here!” he said. “C’mover here 
and take a look at this page. It 
ran in the national magazines in 
January. I want you to read it 
and tell me what you think of it.” 

Dutifully, the Schoolmaster fol- 
lowed the assistant director across 
the office to a display board and 
cast his eye over an expensive 
page. Beautiful typography— 
costly art work—an impression, in 
keeping with the product, dis- 
tinctly high-hat. But when he 
came to the copy— 

“Well,” the Schoolmaster re- 
marked, trying to be tactful, “it 
sounds a little forced. Sort of as 
if the copy writer had tackled 
something that he didn’t quite 
achieve.” 

“Yeah!” the assistant 
agreed. “That’s just it. That’s 
what I told the agency. There 
wasn’t time to re-write the thing. 
But I did help it some, I think, 
by making it sound a little more 
human. Would you believe that 
when that copy came to me, that 
whole first paragraph—and there 
are more than seventy words in it 
—was one sentence? Fact! And 
do you know why the whole thing 
was so long-winded and involved? 
Because the bird that wrote it 
wasn’t wholly sincere. He strove 
for an impression, without know- 
ing definitely, just what he wanted 
to say. And so he shimmied. He 
wiggled, and thought he was mov- 
ing. But he didn’t get anywhere 
at all.” 

Sincerity. No writer need fear 
the loss of it if, first of all, he is 
himself sincere, and then phrases 
his thoughts in words that are 
simple and true and close to hu- 


director 


manity’s experience and human- 
ity’s understanding. 
* * * 
Down in the South, a short time 
ago, the Schoolmaster encountered 
a sign, a homely, wavy-lettered 
affair that hung on the shaft of an 
elevator. To the world the sign 
was intended to convey the infor- 
mation that the elevator bell was 
out of commission and that, to 
summon the car, the riding public 
must thump on the door. And, 
with the aid of a stub pencil, a 
direct-action vocabulary and a 
system of phonetic spelling, the 
car’s dusky skipper had accom- 

plished his purpose thus: 

BUTTON DUSNT BELL 
YU GOTTA BUMP 
* 


Every now and then some mem- 
ber of the Class, in an apparent bid 
for sympathy or assistance, relates 
to the Schoolmaster some of his 
difficulties in persuading salesmen 
to regard with sufficient importance 
the inquiries received from adver- 
tising. . 

John Hall Woods, advertising 
manager of the Great Northern 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
is among the latest to submit to his 
fellow Classmen his tribulations 
along this line. Mr. Woods re- 
cently got out a mailing piece to 
the policyholders of his company 
whose object was to interest them 
in taking out more insurance. He 
enclosed a postcard on which cer- 
tain inquiries. could be addressed to 
the company. The return was sur- 
prisingly large, the replies reach- 
ing nearly 8 per cent of the total 
sent out. The names were sub- 
mitted to the salesmen in the vari- 
ous districts where they originated, 
and some decidedly worth-while 
business was written within a 
short time—business which prob- 
ably would not have been received 
had the presentation not been 
mailed. 

So far so good. Mr. Woods and 
his superior officers welcomed the 
new business as unmistakable evi- 
dence that good advertising really 
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Medical Arts Building, Cleveland 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Archts. Ralph H. Sharpe, Owners Repr. 


RALER H. SHARPE, manager of the Terminal Tower 
Building and vice-president of the Cleveland Terminal 
Building Company, is personally supervising construction 
as well as leasing of space for the new Medical Arts Build- 
ing of Cleveland. He is a reader and subscriber of 
BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. It 
is logical that a building manager supervise construction, 
since he is expected to operate the building at a profit 
after it has been completed. That’s why such experienced 
building owners and managers are the final deciding 
factors in the selection of materials and equipment for 
constructing and maintaining office, apartment and other 
business buildings. You can sell these men on the 
merits of your product through their business paper, 
BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. 

















PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4. B. C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
Bastern Office: 100 Bast 42nd St., New York City 
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Advertising Men 


We have several openings in our Ad- 
vertising Department for men, prefer- 
ably between the ages of 24 and 30, 
who have the following qualifications: 


A man who can write well and 
interestingly about diversified 
marketing subjects. Assist in 
the preparation of advertising 
and sales promotional material 
for industrial and marine trade. 


A man to assist in the prepa- 
ration of advertising material 
for dealers’ use in the auto- 
motive field. He must be 
able to. develop sales ideas, 
write sound, convincing copy, 
interest and secure the co- 
operation of our own sales- 
men and dealers. 


Only written applications will be con- 
sidered. Write full details, giving age, 


education, experience, and salary re- 
quirements. 


Advertising Department 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York City 








WANTED 
A Copy Man 


with experience in writing copy 

for a food product. 
HEADQUARTERS 

New York City, New York 


BUSINESS 


A national organization of 
food purveyors. 


Applicant may be occasionally 
called upon to travel and must 
have necessary ability and ex- 
perience to analyze a local 
situation from an advertising 
standpoint. 


Write us, giving age, experi- 

ence and examples of your 

work; also salary expected. 

Address “‘E,” Box 58, Care 
of Printers’ Ink 
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does pay—and that the results do 
not have to be taken altogether on 
faith, either. But here comes the 
tragic part. Some of the salesmen 
did not send in as much business 
as the number of inquiries sent to 
them would seem to justify. On 
being asked for the reason, they 
advanced the rather remarkable 
alibi that the larger percentage of 
prospects who returned the post- 
cards did so merely because they 
were curious to know what was 
the new proposition the company 
had to make them! 

The whole purpose of the mail- 
ing of course was to stir up just 
such curiosity. If a policyholder 
can be made curious about a new 
policy to an extent that causes 
him to ask for information con- 
cerning it, he ought to be regarded 
as rather a good prospect instead 
of one who is writing merely for 
the fun of it. At least such is the 
idea Of the Great Northern Life 
Insurance Company. 

If the Schoolmaster is expected 
to say some wise thing here look- 
ing toward a remedy for such a 
condition, he can only remark, as 
he has done many times before, 
that an advertising program should 
be directed as much to the organ- 
ization as to the prospects. The 
man who sells, as well as he who 
buys, must be brought into the 
spirit of the proposition. Much 
of the effect of good advertising is 
wasted because the advertiser as- 
sumes that all his salesmen nat- 
urally know the fundamentals of 
successful selling and will follow 
through on them consistently. In 
selling, it is a good idea not to 
take anything for. granted. 

7 + 


The Schoolmaster sat in an ante- 
room, waiting to see the president 
of a certain business organization 
—no single enterprise, this, but a 
nation-wide association of many 
enterprises. And the Schoolmaster 
meditated upon the extent to 
which the solidity and the power 
of such an association depends up- 
on personality—upon the ability of 
some man to hold all the units and 
interests together in a common ef- 
fort whose purpose is the indus- 


try’s benefit. 
“Such a man,” thought the 
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C 
yy ant He 1s A GENERAL MANAGER 


WITH AN EXCEPTIONAL RECORD 


ERE is a man of the modern school who 
knows what sales promotion can do—what 


intelligent development of product can accom- 

plish—what proper plant management and 
financing mean—and knows how to make all three show results in 
a Pand L statement. He has done some very remarkable things. 
For instance, in his first job out of college he started as a me- 
chanic’s helper in the shop and ended up as sales manager with 
distribution from coast to coast. 


He then took a concern that was losing money at the rate of 
20 per cent of its net worth and within two years brought it to 
a point.where it was earning 15 per cent, had more than doubled 
its sales and improved its net cash position from less than $70,000 
to over $210,000. 


From 1924 to 1929 he took a company and by doubling its sales, 
increased its net profits by 400 per cent. This concern is na- 
tionally known and is today the leader in its field. He is a man 
we have worked with for a period of years. His references are 
of the very highest character. He is available today because he is 
now through with any position, no matter what the salary may be, 
that does not afford him an interest in the business. He wants the 
opportunity to participate, but only after he has earned that right. 


If you know of an industrial with a national sales problem, one 
that perhaps is sick from price-cutting and flabby salesmanship, 
or suffering from lack of aggressive management, we suggest 
that you talk with this man. 


Your communication will be treated with the utmost confidence. 


Write...G. N. WALLACE... care of the 
Garpner Apvertisinc Company, 100 East 42nd St., New York 


* 


ce | 


#-------- 
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Who Sells 


the Bulk of the 
Building Material? 
Lumber dealers do. The 
scope of their business is 
increasing yearly. 35 to 50% 
of their sales are other than 
lumber. Good credit. 
Write for listing items 


American fiumberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO aA B.c. 











WE KNOW 


An International 
Advertising 
Man 


who will be available May 15. He has 
a successful record as advertising man- 
ager with emphasis on beauty products 
and pharmaceuticals, though he knows 
other lines. He can write good copy 
and likes to work. He was five years 
with an American house in Paris, two 
years in London and with national 
advertisers in this country. He is an 
American, a Christian and a gentleman 


Address ‘‘V,” Box 199, Printers’ Ink 














BUILDING BUSINESS 


Calls for steady 
( efforts. The most 
Is effective way to 
Prin’ i to use 
p 


BUILD business is 

u powerful, 
PRINTED mailing 
pieces, steadily, 
consistently. We 


have IDEAS that 
will help put your 


sales message 
:) across. 


RAMAPO RIVER PRINTING CO., INC. 
225 Varick St., New York Tel. Walker 3150 





























Lettering 


for ADVERTISING 
Phone Wisconsin 0053 
JOHN J. SHAYN 
276 WEST 43RD STREET 
AGw York, 
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Schoolmaster, “probably is the 
world’s best example of salesman- 
ship of self. Facing one way, he 
sells himself and his staff and the 
whole association idea to his mem- 
bers; and facing the other way, he 
sells his whole industry to the pub- 
lic. Such a man must realize as 
does nobody else the paramount 
importance of appearances. He 
daren’t overlook a single detail 
that contributes to impression—” 

And just then the Schoolmaster 
was startled by a clatter of noise. 
The clatter arose from the tele- 
phone switchboard, across the 
room. On that switchboard some- 
thing rattled—angrily—as if some- 
one, with some sort of key device, 
were summoning somebody else. 
And then up spoke a voice, the 
harshest, meanest, most ill-tem- 
pered voice that the Schoolmaster 
had heard in years. 

“Say, listen,” the voice said. “lis- 
ten, you dumb-bell! D’ya think I 
can sit here all afternoon, waitin’ 
for you? Gimme your supervisor ! 
... Hullo, Supervisor. Hello, 
Supervisor! Well, what’samatter? 
You got ear trouble, too? Listen, 
I want you to keep that bozo off 
this line, understand? ... What 
bozo? How do J know which 
ivory-dome it was? Listen, I 
can’t waste time on you. Gimme 
your manager! ... Hullo, Man- 
ager! Say, listen, what’s the rea- 
son I can’t get service on this 
line? Complaint? Yeh, I wanna 
make a complaint! I wanna tell 
you that your operators are rotten 
and you're a rotten manager to 
keep ‘um and you can take an ear- 
ful o’ that! Now, listen, I want 
Woith four-five—I said Woith— 
Woith four-five—” 

Just there, a messenger boy ap- 
peared and beckoned to the School- 
master to indicate that the presi- 
dent was unengaged; and, as he 
followed the boy down the long 
corridor, that feverish voice came 
along and rasped and rasped at the 
Schoolmaster’s nerves. In_ the 
head man’s office, the Schoolmas- 
ter thought: “I wonder what’s be- 
come of the idea of telephone man- 
ners and the voice that smiles.” 
And he thought, too, “maybe I'd 
better tell this man, ‘Your contact 
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with the public, out fhere in your 
anteroom, is a short circuit; and 
the reason you don’t get good tele- 
phone service—and obviously you 
don’t—is that your operator abuses 
the girls at Central and they re- 
member her.’” 

But the Schoolmaster said noth- 
ing about it at all. 


Mail-Order Sales Increase 

Sears, Roebuck & Company for April 
this year report sales of $34,045,817, 
against $24,159,161 for April last year, 
an increase of 40.9 per cent. Sales for 
the first four months of 1929 amounted 
to $121,854,817, against $94,227,026 for 
the first four months of 1928, an in- 
crease of 26.6 per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company report 
sales for April this year of $21,573,323, 
against $15,940,784 for April last year, 
an increase of 35.3 per cent. Sales for 
the first four months of this year 
amounted to $80,974,097, against $61,- 
517,279 for the corresponding period 
of last year, an increase of 31.6 per 
cent. 

The National Bellas Hess Company 
reports net cash receipts for April of 
$3,976,986, against $3,424,113 for April, 
1928, an increase of 16.1 per cent. Sales 
for the first four months of. this year 
amounted to $15,188,158, against $13,- 
789,310, for the corresponding months 
of last year, an increase of 10.1 per cent. 
The cash receipts of the Charles Wil- 
liams Stores are included only in the 
figures for 1929. Kinnear Stores cash 
receipts for April, 1929, only included 
in this year’s figures. No Kinnear 
Store receipts are included in the 1928 
figures. 


Tooth Brush Account to 
Charles C, Green Agency 


The George R. Gibson Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Red Cross tooth 
brushes, has appointed the Charles C. 
Green ‘Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, to direct its advertising account. 
Rotogravure advertising will be used. 


Pittsburgh Steel Account to 
Albert P. Hill Agency 


The Pittsburgh Steel Company and 
the Pittsburgh Steel Products Company, 
Pittsburgh, have appointed The Albert 
P. Hill Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct their 
advertising accounts. 











Seeking a Position? 
To the executive type of man seek- 
ing a position we offer a definite, 


confidential, effective service. Not 

an employment agency. 
BALLOU-WANZER, INC. 

20 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago 
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to 


One Advertiser 
to whom $50,000 


means a whole lot 


Aree recognized 4-A 
agency has a plan which 
gives the small advertiser 
spending that — or less — the 
service that often only a 
big advertiser can command. 
Based on sales, it enabled one 
advertiser to increase his ad- 
vertising budget from $4,000 to 
$250,000 in a few short years. 


The personal service required 
for the successful operation 
of this plan limits us to a few 
clients whose products have 
the merit to imsure speedy 
growth. We can now accept 
one more account and will be 
glad to discuss the plan with 
a prospective or current ad- 
vertiser who fears that his 
appropriation precludes enthu- 
siastic agency cooperation. 


Address “A,” Box 34, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


Qualifications: Thorough knowledge 
of Advertising Mechanics, Sales 
Promotion, Merchandising, Dealer 
Helps, Direct-by-Mail. Have trained 
and directed a force of 25 sales- 
men. Executive of ability = can 
work in harmony with 
Experience: Held piace oy posi- 
tions with three National and In- 
ternational Companies and owned 
Advertising Agency. 

college 


Personal: 36, Christian, 
man, married. 
Address “‘D,’’ Box 57, Printers’ Ink 
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GET YOUR MAN 


CHICAGO agency or adver- 

tiser will reach a thoroughly 
experienced young advertising man 
by answering this ad. His prefer- 
ence is for writing—sales etters, 
direct mail pieces, display copy or 
house organs—and he is seeking a 
connection pace vad pha pants writing 
ability is required and appreciated. 
He can dress-up his copy in layouts 
of his own devising and he can 
carry the job through production. 
His merchandising sense enables 
him to select media intelligently and 
to plan resultful campaigns. High 
pressure? Not at all, but an able 
contact man or department manager. 
Address “Hi,"’ Box 200, cio Printers’ Ink 
231 South La Satie Street - Chicago, tl. 




















ADV. AGENCY WANTED 


A successful agency with a sur- 
plus of facilities and capital will 
buy an agency with sufficient 
desirable business; if necessary 
acquire some of its personnel. 
This proposition should appeal to 
agency owners whose business is 
not sufficient to maintain a staff 
worthy or equal to the best in- 
terests of their clients, or those 
ready to completely or practically 
retire from the strain and respon- 
sibility of agency management. 
Write in confidence to 


“G,”’ Box 59, Printers’ Ink 
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McKesson & Robbins of 
Maryland Plans Campaign 


The McKesson & Robbins Company 
of Maryland is planning a newspaper 
and radio advertising campai start 
ing in July. Lambert & Feasley, Inc., 
New York rege agency, wit place 
this campaign, working co-operatively 
with Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, which will continue 
to handle the advertising account of 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Herbert Stroud, account execu 
tive on the McKesson & Robbins ac 
count with Hanff-Metzger, will  co- 
operate with Lambert & fFeasley on the 
Maryland company’s campaign, which 
will run in more than’ twenty news 
papers. 


J. B. McNaughton to Join 
Stuart Laundry Machinery Co. 


J. B. McNaughton, manager of do 
mestic sales and service and head of 
the advertising department of the In 
dian Motocycle Company, Springfield, 
Mass., will join the Stuart Laundry 
Machinery Company, Inc., Boston, as 
director of sales, effective July 1. He 
joined the Indian organization in 1908 
and rose to his present position in 1922 
He will make his headquarters 
Springfield. 


at 


Butler Brothers Advance 
C. O. Bedell 


Clyde O. Bedell, formerly manager 
of the catalog advertising department of 
Butler Brothers, Chicago, wholesale 
general merchandise, has been appointed 
director of sales of that firm. He will 
supervise advertising and selling activi- 
ties of the entire organization. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 76c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Will Purchase—all Sh ame 

manufacturing se hg 000 apwards 
Replies confidential. © consideration 
inless stating nature of business, loca- 
tion, capital required. Box 702, P. I. 


AGENCY MAN 
with important following wants advertis- 
ing man, Gentile, with going accounts 
and some capital, as partner. New York. 
Box_704, Printers’ Ink. 


Publisher or Promoter 


To finance and market specialized book- 
keeping correspondence course. Box 710, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Agency — immediate sale, 
account Death. Long established; high 
reputation. National M ine, News- 
paper Mail Order, and ified. Full 
equipment, low overhead, midtown lease. 
Cash required $3,000. GPO Box579, NYC. 


TO FREE-LANCE ADV. MAN 
Office space—plus unusual co-operation 
in Art and Production—that will help 
your sales. Reliable Party. Good location. 
Nominal charge for office services. Box 
707, Printers’ Ink. 




















SALESMEN — Advertising, printing or 
others with high class following to con- 
tact with their accounts for their multi- 
graphing, mimeographing, addressing a and 


WANTED AT MB wag Seg 


Giles of te Rast eal rin ree 


“Yakima Valley Parmer, fastest-growing 
a publication in world ery 4 irri. 
section. 


2 “Yakima Valley Farmer.” 
akima, Washington. 


. > 
Printing Presses for Sale 
1 Parks Press 63 x 44, 1 Scott Offset 
40 x 60. In Al condition, complete in 
every detail. Address, Lange- 
wald, Jr., Consulting Engr., 86 Essex 
St., Boston, Mass. 








Are You Satisfactorily Re: ited in 
Western and Central New York? 
Now managing a substantial direct sell- 
ing business. About June first I expect 
to begin working out of Rochester with 
some line of merit on salary and - 

mission or straight commission basis. 
clusive territory only. ao —— scleg 
tion, well equipped. 





Four cylinders 

types; two folders: 

and equipment; good 

sell bui t Re price ‘and terms. 
Automobile Jou Publishing Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





uae requirements for an 
Y. mailing house. Will not interfere 
vith present connections. Exceptional 
opportunity for live wires to make extra 
money. Box 714, Printers’ Ink. 





Our clients, two young men, one 
of mechanical and inventive turn of 
mind and the other a capable sales 
and accounting executive, are seek- 
ing to buy control, or a substantial 
interest with active official connec- 
tion in a going manufacturing or 
sales company located within 75 
miles of New York. Only concerns 
in actual production with record of 
earnings will be considered. Must 

rigid investigation. Give com 
toy details in reply. $25,000 to 
50,000 to invest. References ex- 
changed. Reply by letter only, giving 
full iculars to Harry D. Adair, 
Vice-President, Metropolitan Adver- 
tising Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 





SMALL MAGAZINE FOR SALE 
™ ain? con came anasto 


oo Jersey, a for sale 
at a very nominal sum. ow_carrying 
advertising which pays — Favorable 
reader interest has been y 
develop thio publitgtion ve, pabi isher can 

is ication to a lar, TO 
sition. Box 681, Printers’ te — 





HELP WANTED 


A Large Feed Manufacturer has an op- 
portunity for an advertising man agricul- 
turally minded. State e, experience, 
education, married or single, present or 
ary. Tell us about soma “box 700, P. I 


Wanted—Young man for advertising and 
sales promotion with experience in me- 
——— field preferred. An opportunity 

| man with initiative, common 
at intelligence. Box 691, P. I. 


SIDE LINE — 

PART TIME EMPLOYMENT 
For man who can write compelling copy. 
Send samples of work. Address, x 
695, Printers’ Ink. 


Pg eg — 
to highest: booklets news- 
sey 
Excellent rtunity for men now sell 
ad service. Box 682, P. 


ARTIST WANTED 

Man not over 30 years of age who is 
capable of creating unusual layouts nd 
can make finished drawings if necessary, 
must have of 
type, rere 
— and i . > 

t opportunity = argest organ- 
ization in Ohio. The Cleveland Ad-Art 
Company, 1918 E. 19th St., Cleveland, O. 
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COPY — LAYOUT — CONTACT MAN 
wanted by Montreal advertising agency. 
Drawing account and liberal commission on 
business handled, leads supplied. Chance 
to secure interest in live-wire firm. Apply, 
stating experience, to Box 684, P. I. 


May 9, 1929 


PRINTING SALESMAN—Offset print- 
ing house producing finest quality desires 
young but experienced sal 

personality, intelligence, culture 

ity will be equal to the product. ary. 
Box 679, Printers’ Ink, fee appointment 





Trade Paper Wants Young Man 
Acquainted with type and engraving, 
who can plan a rough layout and sug 
gest copy. Position ultimately leads to 
sales staff. Write complete details to 
Box 694, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted by a large industrial company, 
all-around catalogue editor and compiler 
with engineering background, practical 
experience (sales engineering or electric 
supply sales) ideas of good page arrange- 
ment and pleasing layout, who is ex- 
tremely alert, accurate and analytical. 
Write, giving experience, when available 
and salary expected. Box 688, P. I. 


Advertising Copy and Layout Man for 
preparation of catalogs and booklets for 
the Advertising Department of an old 
established middle western manufacturer 
of industrial machinery. Prefer a mar- 
ried man about 40, with some practical 
experience in mechanics. Permanent 
position. Give full details regarding age 
and experience. Box 692, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED — 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


With a vision of new and modern mer- 
chandising methods which can be ap- 
plied to old established high grade spe- 
cialty paper products made by a mill in 
the Central West with World markets. 
A young man with a creative mind, good 
personality, one who can maintain the 
confidence of customers and one whose 
pleasure is in hard work, is needed for 
a permanent position. If you have had a 
successful experience, communicate with 
us, giving detailed qualifications and ref 
erences in first letter. Box 709, P. I. 

















CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


Publisher with magazines of 
highest quality circulation has 
opening for an aggressive cir- 
culation manager. Must know 
how to produce quality circu- 
lation and manage all details 
of the department in strict 
conformity with the require- 
ments ef the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. . This ig an 
unusual opening fer a young 
man who may now be playing 
second place in a live, wide 
awake circulation department 
and who is anxious to manage 
en his own account. Address 


‘‘Thorough,’”’ Box 717, 
Printers’ Ink 














_ SPACE SALESMAN 
acquainted with New York i 
National Advertisers is offered an ex 
tional opportunity by a 1 
National Class Magazine. Replies must 
give detail of past experience and present 
connection, remuneration expected. Box 
685, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER WANTED 

for strong up-and-coming service organi- 
zation, one who can produce interesting 
copy for institutional and sales advertise- 
ments, booklets, posters, etc. Newspaper 
reporting ex 1ence an asset. 

rite full particulars of education, 
experience and salary required to Box 
686, Printers’ Ink. 


At SALARIES Up To $25,000 


WE PLACE—Agency-trained Executives 
Artists, Copy Writers, ai"t and Pro- 
duction Men, Research Office Work- 
ers, etc. Christians, under 38, in new 
or better positions in Manhattan’s finest 
agencies. Exceptional applicants bul- 
letinized to select list free. Nomina! 
charge only to applicants successfully 
placed. Confidential, personal interviews 
with Walter A. Lowen (formerly with 
Calkins & Holden and other agencies) 
between 9-2 P.M. Vocational Bureau 
Inc., Est. 1920, 105 W. 40th, N. Y. C 














WANTED 


Junior 
Advertising 
Executive 


"THERE is an opening in the 

advertising department of an 
internationally known Company. 
Office is located in New York City. 


The man for this job has creative 
ability and a background of me- 
chanical experience. He _ will 
have an opportunity to handle 
sales promotion correspondence 
and materials. He must be able 
to contact Company and Agency 
executives. 


This position offers an opportu- 
nity for advertising and merchan- 
dising development. It pays 
about $4000 to start. 


Give full qualifications in letter. 
Include Fi pene of your 
present and past tions, age, 
present salary, and whether mar- 
ried or single. We will hold all 
information strictly confidential. 


Box 716, Printers’ Ink. 
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SALESMEN—We pay salesmen $50 to 
$200 commission weekly selli latest 
powerful business building motion - 
ture advertising film service to fifty iines 
of business. perience unnecessary. 
Big opportunity in our sales expansion 
program. Write for territorial assign- 
ments. Monarch Films, Inc., Depart- 
ment P, Waterloo, Iowa. 


ONE OF THE _— KNOWN, MOST 
SUCCESSFUL VERTISING MEN 
wants salesman ry enlarge clientele al- 
ready important and profitable. Must 
be superior type of man of pleasing 
appearance able to make convincing 
presentations. Valuable support will be 
given by reputation, established acquain- 
tanceship and profits of advertising pub- 
lished. Box 699, Printers’ Ink 








MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Power Addressograph 
Machine. State age and price 
wanted. Also where available for 
inspection. Box 683, Printers’ Ink. 








FOR RENT 
IDEAL SPACE FOR SMALL AGENCY 
In Grand Central zone. One private 
office; general office; reception space. 
Windows two sides. Economical rent. 
Box 706, Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Beginner—with some experience desires 
opportunity in advertisi department— 
copy and layout, Col ia University 
training. Age 24, married. Future im- 
portant, not salary. Box 703, P. I. 


FARM PAPER PUBLISHER 
Write for outline of my successful work 
as editor and circulation manager of 

ialized national farm paper. Age 

Box 690, Printers’ Ink. 


Ad and Production Man 


wants connection with New York typog- 
raphy house with view of eventual in- 
vestment. Box 712, Printers’ Ink. 
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COPY WRITER AND ASSISTANT 
MANAGER 


Eight years’ experience, particularly in 
direct mail, seeks connection in an ad- 
vertising department. Box 701, P. I. 


ARTIST 


Free Lance, Poster and Dry Brush; 
seeks connections with reli establish- 
ments. Box 711, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING BUYER #% PRODUCTION MAN 
Practical knowledge printing processes 
and problems and with wide purchasing 
experience with national company—seeks 
new connection where good service will 
receive recognition—Christian. Age 39 
married. Box 715, Printers’ Ink. 


WRITES ADVERTISING COPY 
AND RADIO CO 
— GOOD ON LAYOUTS 
Fifteen years’ experience advertising, 
sales promotion. Practical business man, 
salesman. Writes strong copy. Makes 
attractive layouts. Age 35, married. Sal- 
ary open. Box 697, Printers’ Ink. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL as 
directly in charge of or desires 
change of position, 10 _— ivertising 
experience comprisin years’ agency 
work and 5 years wit LF n= advertis- 














ers. Seeking position along lines of pres- 
loyment or with national adver- 
rience is 
ian, = 


ent —~ : 
tiser where common sense ex 
an essential qualification. Chri 
estant, married, 30. Box 713, 


Direct Sales Connection Desired—with 
well established Lithographic organiza- 
tion in New York City. Familiar with 
displa ay and poster field generally. Capa- 
ble of contacting, analyzing and creat- 
ing for regional and national advertisers. 
Experienced in merchandising and dis- 
tributive methods. Have desirable clientele 
and good acquaintance among wide range 
of advertisers and Adv. ———. Age 
39—Married—Protestant. x 689, P. I. 


SALARY $7,500 YEARLY 











COULD YOU 


use a young man with three years’ ad- 
vertising nea and layout expe- 
rience? Salary secondary. Phone Sheeps 


head 6706 or write Box 698, P 





Young Woman—Can write Sales letters 
that sell. Catalogs. Results prove ability. 
Experience selling advertising, commis- 
sion basis, corresponding secretary. Seek- 
ing connection in New York City. Well 
educated, poised, earnest. Individuality, 
capacity for hard work. Box 705, P. I. 


ALL AROUND 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Copy, rough visuals, research, dealer 
help, — 8 years’ experience selling 


ing surveys and last year in 
cen ; 





of dealer help service large na- 
advertiser. New England preferred, 
$3800 to start. Box 687, Printers’ Ink. 





Copy man of outstanding ability, also 

lendid visualizer, @husual talent; N. Y. 
largest 4A agency experience creating 
without supervision or direction prom- 
inent national advertising spending up to 
several million—various successful mail- 
order campaigns for agents; direct sale 
and coupons—all types direct mail, anal- 
ysis, plans, copy, layouts. Box 696, P. I 


Advertising ee or Assistant for 
New York firm. e is first concerned 
with what your customers want, what in- 
terests them and what makes them buy. 
Accordingly, he writes copy that is per- 
sonal unaffected, as to a friend. He 
makes, or supervises, layouts that are im- 
pressive and conspicuous. Knows news- 
papers, magazines, direct he 
in finance, accounting and ma ment, 
= of those w. my 
He has “heen 
tee cpinpetialadlly 
retailers. Well eduy 
cated business man and sound technician: 
American. Gentile. 33. Married. $6,000. 
Box 680, Printers’ Ink. 
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Occupying the 31st Floor 


Pure Oil Building 


Responding to the requirements of 
our advertising clients, and to their 
appreciation of the thoroughly 
responsible service of owner- 
principals which distinguishes this 
agency, we have moved from the 
26th floor of the Pure Oil Building 
and now occupy the 3lst floor. 


cl 
Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc. 


35 E. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 
COMPLETE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS IN ALL MEDIA 


Carroll D. Murphy, President and Treasurer 
Vice Presidents 
Frank R. Schwengel Myron T. Harshaw 
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“HOW’S BUSINESS 
IN CHICAGO?” 


ARCH, 1929, broke all records 
for sales of new passenger 


cars in Cook (Chicago) County, fk, 
with a total of 12,753. 


Now April follows through with 
another record-breaker—14,669 cars 
—the biggest month ever! 


And the peak month of May 1s 
still to come! 


Chicano Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








